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BUDDHA GAYA. 


E lsewhere in this issiu; is uuh- 

lishod the news unnoiincing the 
abolition of llu; custodiausliipof the 
great Buddha (layu T(un])le. The reciait 
histoJT of Buddha (iaya and liow it has he- 
coni(i (he ju'operty of the Mahant, a Hindu, 
is known to all Ihiddhists who liave protes- 
ted with one voice against its present stale. 
And, at this juncture, when the Buddliists 
are demanding some contnti ov(;r ihe 
management of this liistoric shrine it is 
most disconcerting to hear that the Cioverrj- 
rnent of India has handed it over to the im- 
I'estricted control of the Mahaait. Wluit- 
ever the reason tlni (Jovevninent oT Bengal 
might eondesc('nd to give for their ord(“r. it 
seems to hava; been made with a view to 
keep Buddhist inllnenee out of the Buddha 
Gaya. Temph' ajid to conler sole authority 
over it to the Hindu TMahant. 

It is the glorious claim of Buddhism that 
in its Avorstiip, and in its observanct', and in 
its pro])agation, the pages of its history have 
never been stained b) the shedding of a 
single dro]) of blood Jior has il co\eted the 
temples and the churclu's of others. On the 
other hand (ho spot most sac.rc'd to the whole 
Buddhist world is in the complete jiossession 
of a Saivite jiriest. 

I’he present Viceroy, both ladore and 
since his arrival in India, has made it his 
boast that justice would he both the aim a.nd 


the guide of his administration. \\ (‘ 
sinc('i'ely hojx' he will sciz(' the opportunity 
tha,t has pri'scnlt'd itself ol doing justice to 
the Buddhists by resorting to them their 
'!'em})!e at Buddha Gaya. 

OUR CARNIVAL 

T he Y.iM.B.A. Carnival, held in aid 
of tlu' l''ort Branch Building Fund, 
was a great success. Its four days career, 
we are glad to say, has been a great 
a(dnevenient even from a tinancial point 
of view. Every one who visited the Carni- 
val will admit thiit as ;i sp('ctaeular display 
it far snrpass('d all jmwious efforts of tlu' 
same kind. 'The success of the vtmturc is 
d(»uhtl('ss du(> to many causes, not the least 
ol which was the (mthusiasm with which 
the Bj’(‘siden1. .and the Secretaries 
and his colleagues on the Committee work- 
ed for the realisation of this great aim. Wc 
sincerely trust and hope that the success of 
this Carnival will lead us a stop further in 
the n'alisation of our ambition — tlie early 
establishment of the Fort Branch. En- 
lightened Buddhists, we trust, will'dielp us 
to realise that aim. By the splendid fight 
il has maintained for nearly half a century 
against heavy odds, the Y.M.B.A. has 
earned the right to ask .support from the 
Buddhist community. 
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O NCE a^ain ila; luriiino of iIk^ (‘!.(‘r]iaJ 
li:u. laoiiulii ns tli(‘ \’('sak 
tli(‘ (iav nil w liini) t (•(•iilnri(‘s a^o 

A\’as born tla' l^iiicr of tlic* Sakyjis. wlio b\ 
bis a(*(*iin)ulat(‘^l iiK'rils, l)y bis nia*(‘asinjj( 
(‘M'rlions on b(*ball of liiinianit\, ailaiiKNl 
kbilij^bliainanit . Ebis all-s('(‘in^ w isdoni, 
ibis abililv lo riso o\(‘r ibo bmitalions o| 
mankind, and lo b(‘conic ^r(\‘‘l(‘r than .i^odj- 
and Brahma, Ibiddhabood bn naiiuvl 

on tJiis da\ . 

i\Ior(M>\ ('r, alhM' a lib' spmii in priNudiin^ 
to (.lit* pcMipIt' tla* Dhanima, tla* Xobit* 
hb^bllbld Path and tla* wav of I )(‘liv(‘rara*(*, 
this Il(‘io of Ilnnianity obtanit'd Parinib- 
bana also on this fiill-nioon I)a\. Elms 
lh(‘r<‘ (‘an lx* no inoit' iniporlanl (la\ lo tin* 
Buddhists than tla* da\ of A'(*sak. 

in obs(*j'\in^‘ Xh.*sak, ^\c* ninst re- 
ni(*inbt'r (hat it is not an oetasion of ordi- 
nar\ lestaviix. l'x)ist(‘rons fnn and nn- 
sec'minj^lx inerrx inakini^ art* not snilabh* 
for tla* \d*salv Dax. Wh* niiisi, r(*ni(‘nil)er 
that W(* art* ti’yin^ to ])ay r(‘sp(*(*t and 
liononr to One wbt) has taii^dit ns that a 
person xvla^ xvis1a*,s to honour Him sliould 
aet acrordin^i’ to His teaeliinf>'. 

Oni* aneestors always obstnvtxl V(*sak 
by (m‘ 4 a^’in‘ 4 * in meritorious work, sneli a^ 
feedi*nfi‘ tin* namks and beggars, listening 
to ex]K)sitions of tlu* DItamma and in Sila 
and Bhavana. It is only in recent times 
tliat the Western s})irit has f^radnally {^rip- 
))ed ns ami we indulge in rnnsie and frolic 
rather than in piety and charity. 


At the |)r(‘sent tiim* \vh<*n tin* world is 
lorn bx strih* watli xxhat le(*lings of grati- 
tude nmst xve turn to the ib(*ssc*d One, 
xvbost* doetriiK* brc'atlies of nnixt'rsal ]>ea(*(‘, 
\x host* r(*lif^ion is bas(*(l on lt)V(' and w'hos(* 
f(dlox\(*rs hax(‘ m'vc*!’ d(*bas(‘d lJi(*nist*lv(*s 
by r<‘sorting to religions p(*rs(*ent ion I On 
this day of triple signiheance, w(* sliould 
trx, th<*r(‘for(*, by our eondnet to pronioti^ 
|)eae(* <ind harmony and (ill our h(*arts w'ith 
1 lu* lox (* (d’ ImmanitN'. 

OiK* otlu*r thought sliould (x-eujiy our 
minds on this Or(*at J)ay. It lias luxm our 
national (U‘stiiiy to lx* the (*ustodians of tlu* 
Dhanima. h\)iir txventy-fivc* eentuiies wa* 
hav(* pr(‘s(*j‘vi*d tlu* Mastei' s t('a(diing in its 
pmity. It should noxv lu* our (‘luleavour 
to r(*viv(' tlu* missionary spirit that marked 
our fon'fathers and carry the nu'ssage of 
tlu* Dhannna to otliei* lands so that the 
xvorld at large may come to know^ tlie 
Erutli whieli the Blessed One taught lor 
tlu* good of mankind. 



M r. P. P. Siriwardena has ceased to 
be tlie Editor of The Ihuldh 'h^t from 
tliis month. Mr. Siriwardena was con- 
nected wdtii this journal for tlie last live 
years. We kiunv with xvhat zeal and 
energy he worked for the dissemination of 
the Noble Doctrine through the pages of 
The Buddhist. We regret his resignation. 
We vxdsh him all success in his new sphere 
of activities. 


ApRit-Mw, 19.% 


NKED FOR THE PRACTICE OF BUDDHISM 
IN EVERY DAY LIFE 

hv l>i;. \V. A. i>K HriA a 


Tbs Buddhist 


'T'HKTIK is nn ()l’tc‘n ivpeatcfl in 

* the Buddhist writings that pfirtioular 
activities which are proiuimuitly displayed 
by a being in this life are shaped from pre- 
vious experience gained in this being and 
))ro-heings in Sainsara. 

The realization of tins truth is very iin- 
portant in guiding ns in our various activi- 
ties and in enlightening us lo th(‘ working 
of the principles of Karma. 'V\w i’(H*olle<*- 
tion of previous lives (‘omes througf) ineutal 
development and tlu' most 
of us luitorlujuilely liv(> in 
an age and aai atmospluua' 
whose (Mjvironmenl mak(*s it 
an extr(*m('l\ dirticull task to 
progress towards mental 
develoi)mi‘nt. If, for ins- 
taiK'e, a jxu’son tri(^s to con- 
centrate' his attention in th(‘ 
midst ol a clattering work- 
shop or a la<*tor\ on some' 
simple prol)l(Mii of (-alcnla- 
tion or study, he tinds it ex- 
tremely difficult to do so ou 
account of the disti’aetioii 
due to the noise and hustle. 

Such a ptusou resorts to n 
qui(^t plac’e to do his w'ork. 


^J\ike tlu' life from one's childliood so far 
as one remembers it. Noiv consider* the 
experience and aetivities that gradually 
shape tlu'mselves. 

Take the physical side first. A child 
learns to walk througlj continual pra(*tice. 
If a, child is made to walk on his hands 
from his infancy lie will do so in after life 
with a. naliiralness and ease. He will find 


it extremely difficult to walk on his f(‘el. 



Similarly, in the larfj;er 
and deeper problems of men- 
tal culture wc tind in the 
modern cities a distraction 
which hampers higher deve- 
lopment in life. In order to 
illustrate the truth of the im- 
portance of experience, we 
need only take our present 
being of which we have a 
vivid recollection. 
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Lobd Buddha in Meditation 
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The same thing happens in all the 
clnld’s activities. He begins witli his 
good and bad habits, his mental develiJi)- 
incnt and Ids activities good and bad. As 
he grows older and older they come to him 
with ease. This is why the lUiddhist in- 
fluence is most needed in om* (‘\('rvda> life, 
lor each deviation IVoni Kitsuht lutnuiui or 
good, activities intensities on(‘'s (hdicicii- 
cies. hjacli activity in good action liclps 
to make su(‘h activities (easier ol ac-com 
j)lishment. 

We ()l)servc sometimt\s that a (ddld as li(‘ 
dc'vcdopes is able to acquire ctnlain habits 
and tendencies with greater lacililx than 
another (*hild. He starts developing rapid- 
ly in various jjhases of acti\ili(^s. The* 
facility is due to tlu* accmmilaled (‘xpon- 
ence lie has gainc'd in Ids pre-biMiigs. 'Tlds 
simple truth brings us to tlu' coii>id(‘ial mii 
of propcM* traitdng in good activities, (or at 
(*ach step we accumulate' ('Xpcaac'iua' for 

this as W(dl as lilV* herealter. 

» 

Suiiisara is xory and (ll•(';uv, .md 

happiness is attainal)lt' I’oi' so lonp- 

until \vi‘ arc a])lc ^riidiiall\ lo pcrU'cl oiir- 
ticlvcs in all Kiitiola or projir('ssiV(' aciiM- 
lics. Our happiness here and herc.i Itei 
depends on this traininji. 

What then is tlu' lesson Is il that 

(!ach and every one ol' us shouhl l('ad .1 lil'e 
ol' uselnl aclivitv and we should helpoiheis 
lo lead that life. 'I’he iisefid and livkhI 
activities are descriia'd in the leii Kiixula 
Kdiiniiu Ol' jirog'ressiv e ac.tiA ilii’s. 'I'hey 
arc laid down in the Noble iMf^hl Kohl 
Path. Further, the tendencies that obs- 
truct the path, the Klexsa and tlu* root of 
al! tendeucies — Lobhu the desire to pos- 
sess, Du vahn passion, and A/u/nz delusion 
— are ^dearly indicated in Buddhist teach- 
ings. 

It .is only through practice that \ve can 
gain th(‘ facility to lead onr thoughts, 
words and d('('ds in an ordc’ily lituv 'I’his 
[iractiee should he a well directed con- 


tinuous one. II should begin fi'oin one’s 
childhood, and hence the importance of •the 
training of childn'ii on good acts is clearly 
seen . 

We should allenipt lo frame a definite 
(■(‘Ui'se of such training in onr homes and 
mir schools. J he Bhikkhus should be in- 
\ited to empi. -isc this phase of J'tudflhist 
li'aiiiing. Wiieii the training is deficient 
we find socielv in a state of chaos and much 
iiiiha jijiiaess among individuals, (‘harac- 
ler is the basis of progress 

We hud this jii'ogrcss and this happiness 
illustrated in the history of many natiolis 
and many peoples. The history of Ceylon 
mentions times when the people were 
happj and ju'ospeious, when evil deeds and 
deeds of passion, of avarice and foolish 
activities were absent. The history of 
China, dapan, 'rihet and Burma illuslratos 
the same thing al ditfereiil jienods. 

1) we Sinhalese Buddhists are lo become 
hap|)v and pi'os[icroiis, wc should bear 
these lessons in mind and strne once more 
to walk in tlie jiath of progress by incessant 
practice. 



i/a/7 iiloriinix tluji, lohni ti’er lltc irorhl 
'I'hr Li(/ltl 0 / Truth in splendor rose, 
For ))toiiuls loxi in erno' s niijht 
'iin- IKa/y oj Safetij to dixcloxe. 

Lord Hnddlui, Thee onr hearts neetaun, 
Thou art the Sun of Hi(jhte( 0 (siiess, 

In Thee was Truth in fulness shown 
Man to enlighten and lo htexs. 

Thy Doctrine is the radiant glow 

Whieh ererniore proceeds from 2'hee, 
And inart.s the Path that upivard leads 
'To freedom and felicity. 

D may manlrind Thy tight receke, 

Frron xctf and error turn aside, 

That alt in peace and lore may share, 
'rile joy (Urine of Wesatr-Tide . 

A. R. ZORN. 
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BUDDHA - DHAMMA AND THE SINHALESE 

111 A. I). .1. 


T^lIKKK ai(* llirc(‘ \N()i’l(l-r(‘li; 4 i(Uis. To 
nionlion lh('in in historical orcUa-, tlic'v 
arc hhifldhisni, (Muistianit \ and Islam. 
W hilst lli(‘S(* thj*(H‘ \vorld-r(_Ti;^ion.s make a 
univ(‘rsal apjKail to all mankind, ilua'c' ai‘(‘ 
o1 hca’ r(‘li;j,ions w hos(‘ m(*ssa^(‘ is conliiKal to 
a particular ra(*(’ nation or trilxc Hinduism, 
Zoroastrianism, ( 'Onrurianisni, Shinloism 
and Judaism arc r(di^ions or ( ults, which 
art^ liniit(^d 1o those horn to tluau. Th<‘ 
very life-l)roath ol' Buddhism, (Juistianit\ 
and Islam is tlicir ])ro|)ajiandis1 or mis- 
sionary cliaractca*, whcnais ri^^id ('\clusi\c- 
noss is tlic c‘hai*actcristi(* ol th(' otlwa’ n*h- 
^^ions. 

It is a stran;4(' historical fad, that out 
of the thr(‘C‘ world-religions. Buddhism is 
th(‘ only Arifdu rcTigion, (’hristianity and 
Islam IxMiig S(‘niitic in origin. J’Ik* Lord 
Buddha is (iK'ridore 1h(‘ sok' lr//^/a \\orld- 
teacher. J’Ik' gemuine prist iiu* IhiddJia- 
dhanima, \\hi(*h canu* lak'r to h(‘ call(*d 
I^uddhisni, is (‘iishrined in the Pali canon.* 
1di(* Mahayana litc'rat ur(*, which wa^^ in 
Sanskrit, r(‘prcs(‘nts tlu* dew (JoptMl doctrim* 
of a lat(‘i* age a nd isoh\ iousl} not llH'<»rigi' 
nal (('aching of the' Mastin', (‘\ccpt as vv- 
gai'ds sonic sali(‘nt f('at lire's. 

JJic world IS thcr(‘IV)r(‘ ind('htcd to 
J’h(‘ra\ada or Pah Buddhism for a ( oi ri'd 
knoW'l(‘dg(‘ of the actual original tiNiching 
of lh(' Buddha. Jdic Pali juldhas togeth(*r 
with a running coninicntaiw were haiuk'd 
down in unhrok(‘n succi'ssion from ti'aclu'i* 
to pupil from the ('ailii'sl da\s of the* k'oun- 
di‘r and JJis imnu'diatc' disciph's lor scweral 
(•(‘iituries until they w(n*(' lirst committ('d 
to writing. 

Where' did this epoch-making (Wi'iit take' 
])lace and wJio was instrume'iita) in making 
it possil)le, are (piestions of mennorahle* 
siguilieance to the' histoiw of human 
tliought. It is a well-known fact that it is 
in this land of the Sinhalese, h\ Sinhale'se 


Bliikklms, with Sinhalese' pens, on Sinha- 
le'se' paper, lliat the' Saddhanima was iirst 
re'duci'd to wi'iting. 

h'ore'ign iinasions, inter-necine warfare, 
r(‘he‘irions, famines, pe'st i lem‘(‘s and otlie'r 
disturhing i nllue'iua's notwithstanding, thei 
Sinhali'M* Bhikkhus, rejiri'sent ing tlie 
Maha-vihara fraterniU, have' pre'se'rved to 
this (la\ the' Pah doeanne'iits. J'he' Sinha- 
le'se Bliikklms ignorant and illileaate as 
soiiK' ol ihe'in w(‘re ---guai'di'd this price'le'ss 
tr(*asuie‘ for ci'iiturie's against the* ra\ag(‘ ol 
time', we'ath(‘r, \anelals and lo(‘-. JJiew 
He'd from iiiountain-j'astJK'ss l(» remote' 
\alle'y and ravine' concealing witli je-alous 
care' their invaluahle' possession in cave, 
ee'l! and te'inplec 

More than oiu'-third of mankind own 
and proless the' Buddha as Lord and 
Jeacher. A large' are'a ol the' siirhu'C of 
IIh' glohe Is s\\a\('d h\ the' sj)intiial so\c- 
re'ignly ol the' Phiddha. But it re'inaiiis a 
singular historical phe'nonjcnon (hat this 
lin\ Sinhalese nation occiipxing a |in\ 
island is the' onl\ Arifan pe'ople', who as 
such proh'ss the* (Hil\ Art/dti w oi'lePt (‘ache'r. 

It was in lli(' Ariffin soil ol Sri Lanka 
that Pail Ihiddhisiii lirst ohtaine'd a loot- 
hold. I'hom Pew loll it spre'ael le) Burma, 
Siam anel Pamhodia. P>iit Burma, Siam, 
Pamhodia, ('liina, Japan, Tihct, Manchu- 
ri,i, Jihutan and Sikkim are one and all 
Mongolian count nes. 

IWe'iw ci\ilised nation and comitry has 
made' its own disl iiiel i\ e* eami rihiit ion to 
world-thought and eidlnres 'IJie nniepic 
gilt olh're'd to the' world h\ the* Sinhalese' is 
Pali-Bnddhisin. It is due' to Biieldha- 
dhaninia that the Sinhale'se' l>('e*ani(‘ a e*i\'i- 
hs(‘d pe'ople'. It is owing to tlie'ir re'ligioii 
that the' Sinhale'se' |)re'S('rv('d (heir ^s<f\e‘- 
K'ignlx and inde'iiende'iiee' for o\(‘r two 
inille'nmimis. Tlu'ir kings and lu'ioe's 
slu'd their lile-hlood to defend their reli- 
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^ion JiDfl country. Biuldliisin insiniod 
tli(' Sinhalese riilei’s and ehj(‘fs to carve out 
\ast iak(‘s wliere-witli t(» (MTcI UKUinlain- 
)ik(' r(‘lie-in()iiiids. liiiddliisni eneom-ai^nd 
pMtiiolism, slimnlaU'd arts and sciiaiet's, 
ineidealed l<Mrnin^ and ;>a\(‘ an iinpelns to 
a eiiituK' and ci\ ilisalion , \\liich ev(‘n in 
Ihcir pr(‘s(‘nl (l(‘<^(‘n(‘rai(‘ eondilioii c\nk(‘ 
IIh' admiration of llu* world. 

1di(* Si!dial(^s(‘ liliikkhii ma\ in course* ol 
tinu' lia\e hrokcui a\\a\ I'rom lli(‘ strict dis- 
eipliiK.' ol llie oldeai daNs. lie may ha\(‘ 



J'iMKWcr, To Tin. !Wr\(’i: or thi; Tooni, 
Is ANDY 


Ai»Bn..-MAT, 1986 

tallen Irom yrace owing to many a lapse. 
I>ul let us not on that account deny liim his 
du(' m(H‘d of praise, honor and gratitude' hVr 
(he inestimahh* seuxice he has rendered to 
the world l>y pre'ser x ing the priea'k'ss legacw 
of tiu' I'ali pitahds. 

\\di('n tIu' Sinhalese* J^)hikkhu is painted 
in lurid colours as is too often done, let us 
at k'ast i(‘m('mh(‘r to his cre'dit that it is 
due' to him ])ure Ihiddhism exists today in 
the A\o)‘ld, aj]d has thus made its uniepui 
('emtrihutiojj to the mental life of mankind. 



J)X Sm Nissanka 


'T'HERE seems to be a general belief that 
^ the (.xautama Buddha was eighteen 
cubits tall, 'rhis belief has grown into our 
grain, so to say, that it is in]pe)ssiblo to 
eradicate it. 

’i^'or ce’ul lines the' statue's of the* Sakya 
Muni ha\(‘ Ix'e'H hc'wen in rea*k by master 
sculptors unde'!* the dire'ction of the edergy. 
1du*s(‘ are* m\ariahl\ much large*r tJian 
I hose* of natural human size*. 

At .Amiradhapura and I Vilonnannva, in 
t’ewlon, colossal staliu’s hav<' Ik'cji car\<‘d 
out of gramti', and this praeliee has heon 
imitate'd in Ihirma and in dapan. In India, 
hiAwexer, among her archaeological rennains 
1 he' ste)i’\ told in rock oi' masionry is some'- 
w hal dilTerent . 

Al Kiisinara the'se* is a re'e-umhent statue’ 
of the* expiring Master as he lax hetwe’e'ii 
ihi' t.xxo Sill tree's, and the' Veneiahle' 
Xnanda, his deveite'd disciple', is depiete'd 
we'e^ping by the bedside'. This statue' is a 
\xe)rk e)f art and is de'C'idedly euie e)f the* me)st 
he'autiful spevimens e)f se'ulptnro I haxe 
se'e'U. It me'asure's ne'arly thirty te^C't, but 
Ananela is about sexen or eight ine-hes tall. 
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From enquiry 1 discovered that it was 
irreverent to create the statues of the Master 
and the pupil of equal dimensions. The 
Master was so great and the piqhl was so 
small that it was disnsspeetfnl to make them 
of the. same size. 

At Sri l^ida, the footprint of the Blessed 
One is carved on a slab of stone. This is 
more or less in proportion with that of a 
l)eing eighteen cubits in height. It is Avell 
known that the real footprint on Sri Pada 
was on a gem and lies buried many feet un- 
derneath what is now commonly believc'd 
to be the actual footprint. It is difficult to 
conceive that there could have been a gem in 
Jjput or uncut stone anywhere in the world 
sufficiently large to receive the impritit of 
a foot. The natural conclusion that 

one thus arrives at is that the gem must 
have been a small one and the footjnint up- 
on it nmst be that of the normal human 
size. 

For several years, after the passing away 
of the Master ont of sheer reverence to his 
physical and s[)iritiial body, no artist could 
pluck up sufficient courage to immortalize 
him in stone. In the beginning the custom 
was to worsliip a lamj), as a symbol of the 
anniliilator of the darkness of ignorance. 
Thereafter the uorsliip of the lamj* died oul 
and the Buddhists the world over started the 
cult of the worship of a wheel, synd)olic (d 
the Dhamma-tdiakka, or the Wheel of the 
Eternal Law. With the inllu.x of time a 
further innovation was made and the design 
of the Lotus, so prominent in Buddhist ail. 
symbolised the Dbamma, as the Lotus of 
the (food Law. Padnia Sambhava, the 
Master of Tibetan Buddliisui, seems to have 
risen fit)ili this. 

One se^.from the above that at the be- 
ginning il'^As only the Dhanmia lliat was 
worshipped, ^ and not the personal Bnddlia. 

The worsliij) of the sacred footprinl uas 
the liist manifestation of the persmial ele- 
ment in Buddhist art. 'riio footprints uere 
ft 16 


made of various sizes, according to either- 
the wealth or piety of the constructor. 

Not until the reign of Emperor Asoka, 
<lid the .sculptors in all seriousness venture 
out to mould the Master in .stone, biick or 
molar, though there might have been cases 
where the statues have been made earlier. 

Asoka liimself was a man iioted for his 
piety and ho would not tolerate the statue 
of the Master made life-size, though lie did 
not foibid the construction of huge images 
and very small ones. The king in (.feylon 
simply followed suit. The Oriental is a 
blind adherent of custom, and nothing 
would induce him to swerve from his die- 
hard jiolicy. 

From these data it is dangerous and illogi- 
cal to jiini]) to the conclusion that the Lord 
Buddha was eighteen cubits tall or four or 
live inches high, according to what we see 
from the images sculptured l)y the ancients. 

'I'he Sittara (the designer in Ceylon) is 
supported by Hinayanti monks of lliis coun- 
Irv wbo adhere to the popular theory and 
some books an^ evi'ii cited as nntbority. 

Now here has the Bntidha stalt'd that he 
was eighteen cubits tall. None of his 
K(). ()()() disciples, who had seen him in the 
llesli, have stated so, either. If there is 
siudi it statement in any hook it is a myth, 
an<l an unadulterated lignient of the imagi- 
nation. 

Let us now turn to the scientilic data 
available. Sir .lobn Marshall in bis great 
discovery of ilie rnins of Molienjo Daro 
jilaced the date of those ruins tit 1,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. At that distant 
period of time the human skeletons unetirih- 
ed in ti sjilendid state of presen’ation mea- 
sured from live to six feci. The same is the 
story told by archaeologists in Mexico, 
tiava and in Egy})t. 

Wc renuunher too w'ell that the 'I'litaii- 
khanien munnny was that of a man of 
medium height. In the absence of any 
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corroborative t'entiraony how’ Ih it fWHsible 
for n,H to hold any belief other than that man 
has undergone very little physical change 
during the last 4,000 years. Bang goes tJie 
theory of our pious old dames who say that 
<Hn' grand sires were huge' men ! 

liCt us now turn to llu' arcliitectural re- 
mains of the world. Nowhere has there 
been found buildings in which a giant race 
lived. On the contrai v, from the founda- 
tions of Jetawana Monastery wliere the 
Master lived for over a quarter of a cenOiry 
we could only deduce that tliose buildings 
were constructed foi’ tlu' use of men of nor- 
mal height and build. Tliis theory gains 
ooufirniation from the Mida (thandi Kuti at 
rsi])atana discovered hv Major Kottoo. H'liis 
irresistible eoiiclusioii that the old theory of 
room is supposed to he tlx* very ehamheiof 
our [joi'd, and from tlu' measiita'Uients <if 
its dimensions, we are driven to the 
the eiglitecn-foot man must he rejeeted as 
being absurd. 

I’here are coutenqjoi ai v alms howls and 
otlier utensils and reeeiil exeavatioiis jiive 
further ])roof of this stateiiient . It does not 
nooessarily mean, therefoic, that it is wrong 
to eonstnict large images l)ut it is ii-rcverent 


and improper to represent the Master of 
men, a hideous, cumbersome and unweildly 
thing, baffling even a generous imagina- 
tion. 

It is wrong to represent him with 
features distorted to suit the aesthetic tastes 
of the sculptor or painter of a particular ago. 
The Japanese imagine that the Sakyamuni 
looked like an old Sinnurai. The Chinese 
imagine he w'as the most perfect Mongo- 
lian, the Burman is of the opinion that he 
w'as like one of them, when really the Lord 
of the Sakyas was a North Indian of normal 
size blessed with the most perfect Aryan 
ieatures, devoid of anything fantastic. 

Plis hair was matted for it had not kno;i|^ 
a hrush or comb foi' six ,ycars during bis 
sojourn at Cruvela. The lobes of his 
were lorn and when weiglu'd with the eair 
ornanieuts of a Sakyan Prince ihoy touched 
Ids shoulder. 

There were other pcculia lilies charac- 
l(‘rislie nl the World T(*aeher and it was 
w'itli a gi'uuiiie desire lo essay to de])ict the 
Mhstei-, as he must have been, that the 
image at Salagala Monastery has been cons- 
irueted after a careful study of all the avail- 
able data. 


THE DAILY ROUTINE OF PARAKRAMABAHU II 

By Sib D. B. Jayatil.ykk 


'T'HE subject matter ol this article is a 
Sinhalese booklet entitled the Kondd- 
curu Sirila two copies of which I found 
among the ohi manuscripts preserved in 
the British Museum Idhrary. 'Hiey be- 
long to the Neville Collection, consisting 
of a very large number of manuscripts 
which the late Mr. Hugh Neville had col- 
lected during his long term of service in 
Ceylon, and taken with him to Hngland 
upon hi§ retirement. After his death the 
»beat pajt of this collection was purchased 
for the British Museum, w’here it is now 
saiely deposited. 


It is a matter for sincere satisfaction that 
these valuable manuscripts eainiol here- 
after lie lost or dispersed. At tlie same 
lime one must feel some regret that they 
are removed so far from those who can 
make the best use of them. 

During one of my visits to En- 
gland sevci’al years ago 1 spent a 
good part of my leisure in exaniin- 
lug these manuscripts. In the course of 
my examination 1 was fortunate enough to 
come across a few’ volumes of unique inter- 
est, either exceedingly rare or unknown 
in Ceylon at the present time. To the 
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Fforn enquiry I discovered that it was 
irreverent to create tlie statues of the Master 
arid the pupil of equal dimensions. The 
Master was so great and the pupil was so 
small that it was disrespectful to make them 
of the same size. 

At Sri Pada, the footprint of the Blessed 
One is carved on a slab of stone. This is 
more or less in proportion with that of a 
being eighteen cubits in height. It is avcU 
knoAvn that the real footprint on Sri Pada 
was on a gem and lies buried many feet un- 
derneath what is now commonly belicAcd 
to be the actual footprint, it is difficult to 
;|30neeive that there C/Ould have been a gem in 
or uncut stone anywhere in the world 
si^l^ently large to receive the imprint of 
a foot. The natural conclusion that 

one thus arrives at is that the gem must 
h^ve been a small one and the footj)rint up- 
on it must be that of Ihc normal human 
size. 

For several years, after the passijig away 
of the Master out of sheer reverence to his 
physical and spiritual body, no artist could 
pluck up sufficient courage to immortalize 
him in stone. In the beginniiig the custom 
was to worship a lamp, as a symbol of the 
annihilator of the darkness of ignorance. 
Thereafter the worship of the lamp died out 
and the B\uldhists the world over started the 
cult of the worshii) of a wheel, symbolic of 
the Dhamma-Chakka, oj' the Wheel of the 
Eternal Law. With the influx of time a 
further innovation was made and the design 
of the Lotus, so prominent in Buddhist art, 
symbolised the Dhamuia, as the Lotus of 
the (food Law. Padma Sandihava, the 
Master of Tibetan Buddhism, seems to have 
risen frbjil this. 

One seiiijrom the above that at the be- 
ginning iW:i^s only the Dhamma that was 
worshippe4|;.and not the personal Buddha. 

The wqyship of the saci’od footpi int was 
the first; inanifestation of the ])ersonaJ ele- 
ment in Btiddliist art. The footprints were 
aie 


made of various sizes, according to either- 
the wealth or piety of the constructor. 

Not until the reign of Emperor Asoka, 
did the sculptors in all sei’iousness venture 
out to mould the Master in stone, brick or 
motar, though there might have been cases 
where the statues have been made earlier. 

Asoka himself was a man noted for his 
piety and he would not tolemte the statue 
of the Master made life-size, though he did 
not forbid the construction of large images 
and very small ones. TJie king in Ceylon 
simply followed suit. The Oriental is a 
blind adhej'cnt of custom, and nothing 
would induce liim to swerve from his die- 
hard ))olicy. 

From tliese data it is dangerous and illogi- 
cal to jumj) to the conclusion that the Lord 
Buddha was eighteen cubits tall or four f>r 
live inches high, accoidiug to w hat we see 
from the images sculptured by the ancients, 

'^riie Sittara (the designer in Ooylon) is 
supported by Hinayana monks of this coun- 
try wlio adhere to tlie popular theory and 
some hooks are even cited as authority. 

Nowhere lias the Buddha stated that he 
was eighteen cubits tall. None of his 
80,000 disciples, who had seen him in the 
flesh, have stated so, either. If there is 
such a statement in any book it is a mytli, 
and ail imadnlteralcd (igment of (be imagi- 
iiafioii. 

Let us now turn to tlie scientifle data 
available. Sir dobii Marshall in bis great 
di.scovcry of llu' ruins of Mobenjo Daro 
jilaced llie date of those ruins at 1,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. At that distant 
period of lime the liuuiun skeletons uncartli- 
ed ill a splendid state of preservation mea- 
sured from five to six feet. The same Is tlie 
story told by archaeologists in Mexico, 
dava iuid in Egypt. , 

We remember too well that llie Tutan- 
khainen mummy was that of a man of 
medium height. In the absence of any 
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corroborative tfestimony bow in it posHil)le 
for UH to hold any belief other than that man 
has undergone very little physical change 
during the last 4,000 years. Bang goes the 
theory of our pious old dames who say that 
grand sires were hug(‘ men ! 

lict us now turn to tin? architectural re- 
mains of the world. Nowhere has there 
been found buildings in ^Adlich a giant race 
lived. On the contraiy, From the founda- 
tions of Jetawana Monastery where the 
Master lived for over a quarter of a century 
wo could only deduce that those buildings 
were eonstnuited for the use of men of nor- 
mal height and build. ^riiis theory gains 
confirmation from tlie Miila (lliandi Kiili al 
Isii)atajia discovered by Major Kottoe. This 
irresistible conclusion that the old theory of 
room is su])|)osed to lie the very chamber of 
our Lord, ami fi'om the measurements of 
its dimensions, we are diiven to the 
the eighteen-foot man must be rejected as 
being absurd. 

There are cftntemporary alms bowls and 
other utensils and recent (‘.Kcavations give 
further proof of this statement. It does not 
necessarily mean, therefore, that it is wrong 
to construct large images but it is irreverent 


and improper to rej)resent tlie Master of 
men, a hideous, cumbersome and unweildly 
thing, baffling even a generous imagina- 
tion . 

It is w'l’ong to represent him with 
features distorted to suit the aesthetic tastes 
of the sculptor or painter of a particular age. 
The Japanese imagine that the Sakyamuni 
looked like an old Sumurai . The Chinese 
imagine he was the most perfect Mongo- 
lian, the Burman is of the opinion that he 
was like one of them, w'hen really the Lord 
of the Bakyas was a North Indian of normal 
a'vAe blessed wuth the most perfect Aryan 
features, devoid of anything fantasljlc. 

His hair w'as matted for it had not knoti^ 
a brnsli or comb for six years during ^Is 
sojoui u at Uruvcia. The lobes of his 
were torji and when weighed with the Cwjir 
ornaments of a Sakyan Priiiee they touched 
bis shoulder. 

Tliore were other peculiarities charac- 
teristic of tlie World Teaclier and it was 
with a genuine desire to essay to depict the 
Mtister, as lie must have been, tliat the 
image at Salagala Monastery has been cous- 
trueh'd after a careful study of all the avail- 
al)le (lata. 


THE DAILY ROUTINE OF PARAKRAMABAHU II 

By Sib D. lb Jayatilakk 


'T'lIK subject matter of this article is a 
" Sinhalese booklet entitled the Katula- 
vuru Sirita two copies of wliicli I Found 
among the oh maauseripts preserved in 
the British Museum Liliraty. They be- 
long to the Neville Collection, consisting 
of a very large number of juanuscripts 
which ^he late Mr. Hugh Neville had col- 
lected during his long term of service in 
Ceylon, and taken with him to England 
upon hi§ retirement. After his death the 
► best part of this collection was purchased 
for the British Museum, w'here it is now 
safely deposited. 


It is a matter for sincere salisfaetion that 
these valuable manuscripts cannot here- 
after be lost or dispersed. Al tlie same 
time one must feci some regret that they 
are removed so far from those who can 
make the best use of them. 

Dvtring one of my visits to En- 
gland severtil yetirs ago T spent ti 
good part of my leisure in examin- 
ing these manuscripts. In the course of 
luy examination 1 w^as fortunate enough to 
come across ti few' volumes of unique inter- 
est, either exceedingly rare or uiilknown 
in Ceylon at the present time. the 
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latter categoiy l.)elong8 the Kandamirii 
S:inta. 1 had not aeon tl)e hook before, 
nor had T heard of ita existen<a^. It was 
in fact the unfamiliar name that first drew 
ray attention to tlie unpretentious manus- 
cript containing but a few ola leaves. But 
a j>ersual of its contents satisfied me that 
the find, though small in size, is of no little 
interest to the student of Ceylon His- 
tory. It purports 


The concluding portion of 
this interesting contribu- 
tioii will be continued in 
the June isKue of the 
Buddhist. 


to be the Dinacari- 
yava — the Daily 
Routine of Duties 
of Parakramabahu 
II of D a ni b a - 
deniya. As such it affords some insight 
into the life and character of one of the 
greatest of the later kings of Ceylon . P' ur- 
wer, it throws much light upon the 
etiquette and the ceremonies observed at tlu; 
Sinnalese Court in those medieval times. 
It also adds to our knowledge of custoins 
and institutions that prevailed in lliosc 
days. 


Parakramabahu 11 nded at Damhadeniya 
for years — from PifUi to 1271 of the 

Christian era. The “Mahavanisa” has de- 
voted no less tlian eight chapters (H2-H‘)) to 
the events of his reign. Additional infor- 
mation concerning his career may he 
gathered from contemporary writings such 
as the “Pujavaliya,” and from his own 
literary works. All those accounts agree in 
presenting to us an inspiring figure, e.x- 
hibiting in himself a rare combination of 
lofty ideals and high achieveiiieuts which 
place him higli among tlio great uaines in 
our history When he succeeded his 
father, Vijayabahu III, the founder of 
Damhadeniya, Sinhalese soverignity w:is 
confined to the Maya Rata. In tlie other 
parts of the Island including the Pihiti 
Rata, — tlie “ King's Country ” — the 
Tamils held sway. The ancient caiutals, 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaniwa, were 
in their hands. For more tliaii a quarter 
of a centurj', from the invasion of Magha, 
the Kalingan, the Sinhalese people had 
lain crushed under the iron heel of the in- 
vader. 


Tlie Chronicles lament in words of des- 
pair the utter and terrible ruin inflicted 
upon the country by the ruthless enemy 
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who spared neither age nor sex, and regard- 
ed nothing as sacred. Vijayabahu had be- 
gun the war of deliverance, but he did not 
rule lung enough to effect more than the 
iecoiu|uest of Maya Rata. Upon his acces- 
sion ParakramaViahu continued the 
struggle with great vigour. Within a, 
short time he defeated the armies of 
Magha and Jayabahii and swiqit them 
back to the sea. 

The deliverance of tlie country from the 
foreign foe was followed by v igorous mea- 
sures for the rebuilding of the social fabric 
and the restoration of national prosjierily. 
The revival of learning was an equal con- 
cern of the King. Scholars and hooks 
were brought over from India and colleges 
were established in different pa i ts of the 
Island. Similar attention was paid to 
religious reconstrnetion. great convo- 

cation, held under the* patronage of the 
King, purged the Sanglia of its unworthy 
niemhers and issued a new “ Katikavata 
i.c., a code of rules and regnlalions for the 
Order — which hi'canic the model for 

similar efforts in lati-r times, 'riicse 
forms wi're, however, interniptd fora tinu' 
in the lltli yeai" of Parakiannhalm by 
another formidahlo invasion. Chandra- 
HAHU, a Malayan Prince, hut evidently of 
Indian origin, made a sudden di'seent 
u|)on the West coast, and began to devas- 
tate the eomilry around. A (Icfonsive 
army, led by ViRAnilAlin, the King's 
nephew, soon took the field and within a 
short time met the eneinv in battle. A 
fierce fight ensued rosnlting in tin* total de- 
feat of the invaders. This trouble ended, 
Parakraniahahn once more turned his at- 
tention to the internal improvement of the 
country. Roads were opened, and bridges 
— some of them of great length — were built 
over the great rivers. The ancient city of 
Anuradhapura was also restored. Amidst 
these manifold activities, to the great mis- 
fortune of the nation, the King was seized 
with a serious illness. It was apparently 
a stroke of jiaralysis, which partially do- 
])rived him of the power of speech. When 
Parakramabahu found that complete re- 
covery was impossible, true to the dictates 
of liis faith, he faced the situation with 
equanimity and promptly took such steps 
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as wore necessary in the best interests of 
the country. 

Witli tlio approval ol the Conncil ol 
Ministers and the consent of the people, he 
handed the reins of government to his ol- 
dest son, ViJAVABAHU, who was crowned as 
Regent. Released from the burden ol 
governance, the King devoted the remain- 
ing years of his life to the performance of 


Religious Duties and the pursiiit of litera- 
ture. To this period most probably belong 
those memorable works — the “KaMisihi- 
niina,” “Visuiddhimarga Saniu'” atid the 
“Vana Vinisa Sanne” — which hear equal 
te.stimony to his splendid gifts as a ixiet and 
his profound scholarship. 

{Continued on paeje 237 ) 




By ('. .llNVIlA.IADARA 


T he truths upon which Buddism is foun- 
ded are natural They have, we b(i- 
lieve, been tanglit in successive Kalpaa or 
world-periods by certain ilhuninated beings 
called Buddlias, tlic name Buddha meaning 
“ enlightened.” 

The fourth teacher in the jircscnt Kalpa 
was Sakya Muni or (tautama Buddha, wlio 
was boriu' in a royal family in India about 
2,500 years ago. He was an historical 
personage, and his name was Sidharlha 
(iautama. 

Hakya Muni taught that the universe 
w'as evolved, not created. It functions ac- 
cording to law and not according to the will 
ol any deit\ . 

He taught that ignorance produces de- 
sire, that unsatisfied desire is the causi' of 
rebirth and that rebirth is the cause of sor- 
row'. 1\) get rid of sorrow, therefore, it is 
necessary to escape rebii'th; to escape re- 
birth it is necessary to extinguish desire, 
and to estinguish desire it is necessary to* 
destroy ignorance. 

The destruction of ignorance can be 
achieved by the persev<»ring practice of an 
all-embracing altruism in conduct, by 
development of intelligence, by wisdom in 
thought, and by destruction of the desire 
for the* lower personal pleasures. 

' The desire to live being the cause of re- 
birth when that is extinguished rebirths 
cease, and the perfected individual attains 


b\ meditalion and by life that highest 
slate of peace called Nirrana. 

Sak^va Muni taught that ignorance 
be dis))('lled and sorrow removed by 
knowledge of the Hour Noble IVuths, 

1 . The miseries of existence. ** 

2. Till' cause production of misery w'hich 
is the desire evi'r reneAved for satisfac- 
tion without being abk* e\er to secure 
that end. 

•b, 'riie need for the destruction of that 
desire, in order to find peace. 

1. The means of obtaining this destruc- 
tion ol desire. The means which he 
fxiinted out are called the Noble Eight- 
fold Path viz : Right Belief ; Right 
Thought ; Right S|)eech ; Right Ac- 
tion : Right Means of Livelihood ; 
Right Exertion ; Right Remembrance 
and Right Meditation. 

Right meditation leads to spiritual en- 
lightenment or the development of that 
laculty of Bodhi or Wistlom w'hich is latent 
111 every man. 

The universe is subject to a law' of 
natural causation, know'n as Karma. 1'he 
merits and demerits of a being in his ])re- 
\ lous existence determine his condition for 
happiness or sorrow' in the present one. 

The obstacles to attainment of good 
Karma may be removed by the observance 
of the following precepts, which are em- 
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braced in the moral code of Buddhism, 
viz : 

,1 . Kill not. 

2. Steal not. 

3. _ Indulge not in forbidden sexual plea- 

sure. 

4. Speak not untruth. 

5. Take no intoxicating or stupefying 
drug or liquor. 

Five other precepts, which need not be 
here enumerated should be observed by 
those who would attain more (|uiel<ly than 
the average laymen the release frojii misery 
and rebirth. 

Buddhism discourages superstitious ere- 
i,dulity. Gautama Buddha taught it to be 


the duty of a parent to have his child well 
educated. He also taught that no one 
should believe what is spoken by any sage, 
written in any book, or affirmed by tradi- 
tion, unless it accords with reason. 

Buddhists are taught to show tolerance, 
forbearance and brotherly love to all men, 
Avithout distinction ; and an unswerving 
kindness towards the members of the 
animal kingdom. 

Tlie essence of Buddhism, as summed up 
l)y the 'I'atbagatha himself, is ; 

1 . 'To cease from all sin. 

2. To develop virtue. 

3. To purify the heart. 


BORO BUOUR 


Bv Kalki Kumara 


A ET said Thaokory, ‘‘is truth, and truth 
is religion.'’ No religious monument 
better illustrates the truth of this statement 
than Boro Budur, the wonder-shrine of 
Java. 

Durijig the Napoleanic wars Java was 
occuj)ied by the British. Sir Stanford 


Eaffles was at that time the Ciovernor of the 
Island, and h(> ojdered the laying of a road. 
While the road a\ as being cul it Avas brought 
to his notice that some ruins had been dis- 
covered, but Sii- Stanford Avas prevented 
from further excavations for just then Java 
passed from the English to the Dutch in ex- 
change for 
Ceylon 'The 
matter A\'as, 
however, re- 
ported to the 
Dutch Gov- 
ernor with a 
request for 
further re- 
search. He 
did so and to 
the astonish- 
ment of all 
discovered 
DoroDudur, 
the greatest 
Dagaba in 
the world. 
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Bobo Budub the wonder shbine of Java 



BUDDHISi 

. In the reign of Emperor Asoka, Bud- 
dhism flourished triumphantly all over the 
globe. His zealous missionaries travelled 
to the utmost corners of the world and f)ro- 
claimed the truth of the peace-giving and 
all-embracing Dhamma. Then, indeed, 
was Buddhism in the zenith of its glory. 
Then was constructed most of the wonderful 
shrijies that today, even in their ruins, 
^ amaze a wondering Avorld . 

In the building of these religious edilices, 
relics Averc re(|uired to be enshrined within 
them. Asoka, therefore, oixuied sonu' of 
the de]K)sitories in AA'hich the relics of the 
Buddha were originally encased and distri- 
buted the contents to all the nations that 
had embraced Buddhism. It is said that 
this led to the constructioji of S|,(KH) Bud- 
dhist monuments, and Boio Budur is doubt- 
less one of them. But. among them all, 
there is none to match that glorious incom- 
parable outburst of a people's devotion. 

Throughout the world e\ciy Buddhist 
shrine is built in a select pbua — a place 
which is richly adoined and idcailly l)lessed 
by nature. And the spot selected for the 
rearing of Boro Budur is no exception. 

B)iilt round a. hill which forms the core 
of the structure it <‘ommands a magniliceiit 
view in one of the most panoramic districts 
of -lava. On seeing the tremendous monu- 
ment standing ju'oudly and lonely in the 
midst of a, Hat jungle, the pilgrim is roused 
to a sense of aA\e and admirittion. 

Boro Budur is in itself a wondcu-. Begun 
eleven centuries ago, about the year 
840 A.D., it must have taken several years 
to complete it. It rises by tej'iaees to a 
height of 1-50 feet and on the top stands a 
l)agaba*5‘2 feet in diaiiK'ter. There arc 
several tiers, the lower ones s<piar(* and the 
JiiglK’r,ones eircidar in sliape through which 
^narroAV galleries Avith seuljdiired walls lead 
up to the siinuuit a distance of two miles. 
In these Avails every bit of available space is 
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used for elaborate reliefs illustrating the 
life-stories of the Buddha. Finer work in 
stone in an architectural point of \ ieAv no 
other Buddhist countiy has ever produced 
and in this respect Boro Budu)' is peerless. 

The wonderful influence Buddhism has 
ou art is evident in every Buddhist country, 
and Boro Budur is in this respect a glowing 
triumph. The hand of the sculpture and 
tlie arcljitect Avas never used with better 
success. Beginning Avith the Jataka 
stories Avhich illustrate the different births 
ol the Buddha these Availed galleries with 
their infinite variety of Jeliefs lead the pil- 
grim on by stages till the phases illustrating 
the life of ( lautama is reached. Then step'* 
ping ouAA'ards he passes the incidents of the 
Buddha stage and moves along ascending 
higher till it culminates ij) a croAvnihg 
Dagaba, the identity of u hosc jealously 
j-uarded relics is still a conjcclurc. 

Boro Budur is indeed a sjnibol of the 
evolutionary life of tljc Buddhist Avho works 
through a series of lives uiilil Nirwana is 
linally attained. There arc no less than 
•2141 groups of reliefs Avhieh depict the 
Aarious lives of the Buddha, hut many of 
them have been badly damaged. The way 
along the galleries is also gloi ioii.ely croAAn- 
ed by arches .symbolising the Makara 
'I’horuna, AA'hilo a number of inches pre- 
serve ill each a sedant Buddha statue. Four 
hundred and thirty-two of these have been 
numbered and their simple hut majestic 
aloofness make each one a masterpiece of 
sculpture. Boro Budur is thus a jeAvcl of 
human art and craftsm-anslup beautifully 
worked in an unsurpassahl\ supherh sett- 
iug. 

But, as if jealous of their majestic superi- 
ority, time and the course of ('Acuts ever 
play sad havoc Avith such soul-stirring 
monuments. The marauding mcthod.s of 
the martial Mohammedan sAvept everything 
before him in the march of history and the 
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Aliinisic rclif(i()ii of the illustrions Tjord was 
forced to retire from Java. 

Most of tlie shrines that were s[)rea(l over 
the Malayan Arehijvelago suffered under the 
nithfess destruction of Moslem invasions 
and fell into decay. And Boro Puidur, 
the soul of Java, most lamentably suffered. 
Everything precious that adorned the 
statues and the Dagabas found irreverent 
abodes. Some of the statues themselves 
were lifted from their sanctums and scatter- 
ed about the jungle, while many of the mar- 
vellously exquisite reliefs w'ere defacial or 
demolished. 

3o did Boro Budur vanish into oblivion 
' even though for a time. But now, llianks 
te’the Dutch (lovernmont who have replaced 
•fOiOst of the scattered fragments and their al- 
'.ttempts to preserve it with such drastic laws 
its imiKtsing a punishment of ten years im- 
prisonment if (Well a stone is removed from 


its precincts. Boro Budur is once again on 
the lips of the world. The spirit of those 
wonderful craftsmen whose devout devotion 
to their faith culminated in this tremendous 
monument can never die, and it never will. 

In spite of iconoclasm of the martial 
Moslem, the spirit of the glorious Dliamma 
of the Buddha lives in the pc'ojile of Java. 
For, if the foreign pilgrim and the inquisi- 
tive tourist were to step asid(> for a moment 
they would observe' Javanese' women closely 
w'rapped in heavy garme'iits offer fresli 
flower^ on those dilapidated alters juid mut- 
teu" a stanza the meaning ol which is the 
same as that recited in ('ey Ion and other 
Buddhist countrie's on simitar occasions. 

Alighty ruins irresistibly charm and in- 
wardly communicate. Would it then be 
vain to hequ' that in the course' ol time Java 
would once iigain he a Buddhist country as 
glorious as it was when it raise'd this niojui- 
ment that astonishes the woild 
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1 1 THEN the Dhammawas first taught, and 
* ■ popularized, it was done by the I’atha- 
gata, the two (Ihief Disciples, the' Eighty 
Crreat Disciples, and all the host ol the 
Aruhanls, Anagamis, Bakadagaims and 
l^otupannas. They were all great beings 
who had realized the Dliamma in its ful- 
neea, and whose wisdom was in the full 
flower of its maturity. The land was Bill 
of who had, in past lives, made a 

siK'cittl. wish to l)e reborn in time to bear 
the £h|^ha, and who had (irepared thein- 
selve®^^' as to understand the Master’s 
tcachiji^ 

Many kings, princes and great men were 
converted. Such of the |)opulace (always 
a majority), who follow' the lead of the 
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great and the lashionahlc, took up the new 
U'acliing with fervour and entlnisiasm. The 
wliolc task became natural and e'asy and 
the Sasana rapidly grew in strength. 

All this indicates to us oiii' own short- 
comings. Wc are now not sure that there 
are any saints at all on this earth. Ab- 
solute Masters of the whole Ti-Pitaku are 
hard to find. The Sangha has almost 
given up the Vijiassana life. Buddhist 
Kings are scarce, and they are not jxjvver- 
ful for good, like Bimbisara or Asoka. J 
do not know whetlior there arc any Bud- 
dhist (Thera-vatla Buddhist) millionaires 
at all, like Anathapindika or Visakha, 
Buddhism itself is more a label with tlie 
lK)[)ulace than a conviction that has reach- 
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ed their hearts from close study and ex- 
perience. 

This being the present state of the 
Sasanu, I think it will be wise to sec how 
we can strengthen and stabilize the hold of 
Buddha Dhannna in Lanka, and leave the 
question of teaching and popularizing 
Buddha J>hamraa abroad till our own 
vigour is re-established. 

To the rest of the world, we here, in 
little Lanka, have already done much. We 
have f)rized and preserved intact the ^Prea- 
sure of the Buddha’s Doctrine throughout 
th(' centuries, th(‘reby enahling this island 
to givt' to the |)j-eseiit world a great(‘r gift 
than has heen the fortune of e\cn so 
powerful a rac(' as the British. 

What has any nation of modern or an- 
cient times (always excepting the India]) 
.Miijjhima l)('s:i of twenty-tive cen1ui-ies 
!igo) gifU'd to tli(‘ woild in the way of 
liti'raline, j)oeti \ , drama, philosophy and 
ethies, leiiving alone the greatest gift of 
•:ill, th(' sure path of delivei'ance fiom all 
sulleiing, to compai'e with this inestimable 
gift that latnka ga^(> iind yet gives ? We 
g:i\e this gift, of old, to (’him), lapiu), 
Biirnii), Siam, (.'iU))b()dia, Java, and nuuiy 
other hinds. ’Phi'ough us iuid oui- unrc'- 
mitting c;u’e of this Dhamnia l’i‘e;)sui-<', 
students of the hhist Jtnd the West, people 
like the Rhys Davids, Muller, Warien, and 
l-'ansboll, h.ive heen enabled to gBe other 
li)nds ii tianslation of the 1 iiconipai’ahlc 
i foctrine. And yet the work goes on. 'I’hc 
'rieiisu)e-t)(>ve is not exluiusted, and 
scholars in many parts of the world are 
translating and studying the Buddha 
Dhiimma. 

If lands ahi-oiul iii-e unable to fully ajipi'e- 
eiate our gift, it is not our fault entirely. 
'I’hey then)selves iU'e lacking. Why do I 
say' — “ not our fault entirely Because 
it •undoubtedly is piirtly our fault. If a 
gift is to be straightaway fully appreci.i- 
ted, it must be obvious to the meanest un- 
derstanding that that gift has already prov- 
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ed itself to be a blessing to the giver. The 
gift of a snake-bite remedy that has been 
proved to be li sure cui’e will be appreciated 
highly. 

,Whiit hiive we ])roved to the world as" 
undoubted blessings derived solely from 
Buddhi) Dhamnia ? Thei’c an* too manv 
mui'deis in Lanka, too much violence, too 
much addiction to alcohol, for us to be able 
to say with confidence to the world : 

“ Look at us. See what this Dhiunma 
has done for us. Accejit it, and your 
ptople will he the same.” 

'Phe lose that adorns itself adorns the 
gai'den. People from afar will cotne to 86(6 > 
lluil lose, to lieg for grafts or sli{)s, 
theii' giirdens too may be adorned, us 

then adoi'i) ouiselves with this hi^^st 
(lower of ])h!ii))n)a, iind the w'orMc^ipill 
ajipieciate the fact leadily enough. 
tciid of yielding to the sweet influence pf 
the Dharniiiit, we a)‘e being made rough, 
matoriiilistic iind worldly-minded by the 
influx of W^istern (iind now even Far Easi- 
• ern) infliu'iiess. 

It is useless to ti)lk about a ” method of 
teaeliing and pojuilarizing Buddha- 
J^hamiDi) ” when the teacliers iire so w’attt- 
ing in graee. Lately, when a party of 
C’Jivistian school boys and ii tbougbtleas 
piidrc hurt our feelings, we would not ac- 
cept an iipologv iind let the niiitter di’op,'as 
the Dliannna teaches. And amongst 
those who tried biirdest to perpi'tiiiite that 
Ciintankci'ous wrangling, iind put chilly- 
tX)W'dei‘ into the healing sore, were Bhik- 
kluis, our teachers, men who should direct 
us to Hamma-sati, l'ollowci-s of the Blessed 
(.)ne who taught ” Even, Bhikkbus, 
should robbers and nnndci’crs ww off yiuii" 
limbs and joints, whoso gave Way to anger 
threat, would not be following hiy advice. 
For thus, Bhikkluis, should ybii train your- 
selves ; ‘flndisturbed .shall our mind re- 
main, no harsh word shall esca]^ our lips, 
fiiendly and full of sympathy we re- 
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main, with heart full of love and free from 
any hidden malice; and that person shall 
we penetrate with loving thoughts, wide, 
deep, boundless, freed from anger and 
hatred.’ Evan hi ro Bhilikhavc sikkhi- 
tabhan.V 

Those of us who remain calm can sec 
that our greatest need is the regeneration 
of our teachers. “ The method of teach- 
ing ” has been clearly illustrated in the 
Dhamma itself. But, to “ ])opularize, ” 
the teachers must be coaxed, persuaded, or 
even compelled, by public opinion, to mend 
their ways and live accoiding to (be 
;?||naya. 

There are yet many noble Bhikkhus, InU 
thii.i^ddhist laymen have been too lax. 
Pj^lic oi)inion, which the piess can direct 
r%btly, must set the Bangha on its pristine 
position of fearless ujn ightness and lofty 
example. Bhikkhus must no longer be 
owners of lands and estates, elephants and 
mok)r cars. Bhikkhus must not haxe 
bank accounts, or loud mone> on interest, 
or indeed possess money at all. Public 
opinion should compel the Sangha to orga- 
nize itself and get the sanction of the 
Government to constitute a court with 
power to disrobe oilending members of llio 
Order. 

Xt is a fact that mankind as a whole is 
strongly addictetl to heio-worshijj. It is a 
fact also that we, of Lanka and India, have 
this tHut much more marked than other 
peoples. There are numerous examples of 
this, ancient and modern. We Sinhalas 
are great hero- worshippers. The greah'st 
1 think on earth ! This is why we have 
preserved the Doctrine of the Lncomparablc 
One intact through the centuries. Who 
knows ; pei’haps this is wliy the World- 
Saviour saw that little Ijunka would re- 
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main faithful when all other nations failed 
Him. 

We must take full advantage of this 
distinctive feature of the Hinhala. Of late 
we have been putting up a number of false 
idols. Cii'cat men are so s(;arce amongst 
118 that our peoiile set u}) mediocrities, 
nonentities, and mischief-milkers as idols. 
Any shameless man who can rant foud 
enough, iind jiersistently enough, cain get a 
crowd of worshipjx'fs. This must be cor- 
rected . 

We liiymen must give every help and en- 
couragement lo those BJiikkhus who iire 
true to the lofty sign ificii nee of the Yellow 
Rol)c. When we ciin itgiiin icvercnce the 
Yellow Robe with whole-heiirti’d respect 
and adminition, our lives will again get 
permeated with tlii' ennobling influence of 
the Dbiimma. 

Wo should clierish those Bhikkhus wlio 
|•etire to forests and ciives and lonely places 
for meditation and the Vijaissaiiii life. We 
must giv<? them every hicility, aid them, 
and promote their aim. 'riu* Sinhiihi ho- 
ing, at liis natural best, the most lovable 
man on earth, and the most amenalde to 
really kindly guidance, will soon react to 
the selfli'ss Iciiderslhp of ii regenerated 
Siingha . 

(irejit men, really gieat nu'ii, will again 
stiring uj) iimongst us. Without losing a 
jot of our courage, indepcjidence and self- 
res])eet. Ate shall become a gentle find far- 
seeing nice, thoughtful, virtuous and 
strong for good. There will then be no 
crime in Lanka, and no juhhI for larger 
jails and a stronger Police force. Our 
name At ill resound abroad as real folloAtws 
of the Pe(*rless Master, and our connielliiig 
example tvill make even the jiefipl.es' of 
other lands liasten to folloAV in llis Noble 
Steps. 
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¥HA¥ IS MORE THAN lEACHING 

Bv Ai„vn W. Watts 


A LL schools of Buddhism are a<,a’eed that 
^ the apparent separateness of one being 
from another illusion. 1 have often 
wondei’ed, therefore, at the things Avhich 
divide mankind into eonfli<-ting pai’ties, 
and especially at the things whieli cause 
tlm followers of a eoninioii religion to 
quarrel among tluunselves. All eonthet 
must take place on the plane of separate- 
ness, in Ihe superficial and illusory aspc'ct 
of life whei'c the fundamental rnity is not 
jierceived. In the real aspect there can he 
no conflict, for there it is rcali/.ed that the 
IVlany are One. 1 believe that conflict 
might he ovenanne if we could acce))t the 
fact that in Samsara — the world of form — 
it is in the very nature of things to dis- 
agree. In all the univeise there is no one 
form that is in every respect the same as 
another, for all things, whih'. they arc! 
essentially One, are uni<pic in their out- 
ward ap])earancc. 

Quarrels are caused by looking for agree- 
ment where it cannot exist, and the man 
who quarrels with his fellows is he who 
seeks to imj)ose his own form upon others. 
In Samsara, unity can only he achieved by 
agreeing to difl'er. For difference is the 
very nature of Hamsara, and unity cannot 
be achieved l)y trying to make forms the 
same as one another, but ojily by reali/.ing 
that all forms have a common esscmce. For 
instance, if a bird is to he a bird, it would 
he ridiculous to expect tlu' wings to be like 
the hgak, or the claws like the tail. And 
yet many of us seriously ex))ect such im- 
possibilities to he achieved when we tiy to 
rnakt pthers conform with our own pat- 
terns and plans. For the human race, in 
the same way as a bird, is an organism of 
which every part has a separate and dis- 


tinct function oi’ dharnm, and the whole 
cannot he exju’essed in its parts unless each 
part is unique in its form and method of 
work. 

Just as the human race is a total 
oj’ganism, so are the followers of the 
Buddha of whatever sect or school. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that within this 
gniat religious body there should be 
numeious conflicts and quarrels which 
vent it from woi’king as a harmonibtis 
whoU'. I'lu're is the conflict betyi^n 
Mahayana and Thcravada, between ,!^e 
various .schools of thought about the Anat|a 
doctrine, between theists and atheists, and 
between the Self-ix>wer and (Ither-power 
sects of Japan and China, to mention only 
a lew. 'riiese conflicts prevent Buddhists 
l,rom sincerely acknowledging one another 
as brothers, and destroy the effectiveness of 
a common pm pose within the greatest reli- 
gious community in the world. Of course, 
it would be too much to ex 2 )ect ])eople not 
to quarrel, for the seeds of strife are plant- 
ed deep in human nature. But it is not 
too much to expect the more conscious and 
intelligent mendiers of this community to 
refrain from doctrinal squabbles and to 
realize that there is a deejjer and infinitely 
more im}X)rtant bond between man and 
man than similarity of belief. 

We must accept the fact that, even 
among Buddhists, beliefs are bound to 
dilfei'. For all belief in doctrines is a mat- 
ter of intellect, and intellect is that faculty 
of the mind which discriminates, which 
forms ideas and concepts. All forms, 
whether mental or physical, are of Sam- 
sara; thus they will differ in greater or les- 
ser degree with each individual, for, as we 
have seen, in Samsara there can be no two 
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JKlgs of the same pattern. Hence T am 
j|p^vinced that it is a mistake to try to 
j(j(!nieve unity among Buddhists by at- 
^winpting to construct a common creed or 
§|en a minimum basis of generally accept- 

t beliefs. Wc can be united and yet have 
lerent opinions. This may sound 

t ige, even impossible, and so it would 
there were not in Buddhism a Truth 
is more than teaching, more than a set 
eas about the universe. 

t jrror which is at the root of all con- 
too gi’cat a reliance on forms. No 
less lie spent too much reverence on 
,^epts, would quarrel with another 
lH*cati^:|Oif his form of belief, or be offended 
becausj^^bmeone disagreed with his own. 
If so mM^ - attacks my property and so 
offends feeling of offence can only 

arise th^^fe-Attachment to property — 
which is' ^jpp ^a Buddhist virtue. Whafl^ 
applies to:|^p^y must also apply to Iie- 
liefs, coi||||ils and doctrines, for these are 
the piq|||irty of the mind. Trishna — sel- 


fish 


ing — can apply just as much to 


ideas as to money, for both are anicca, im- 
permanent, and anaUn, witliout essential 
reality. For a concept (even the concept 
of Karma or Anatta) is a form and as such 
is subject to the same conditions as all 
other forms. Thus even the Dbarma is a 
part of Samsara, and for this reason the 
Buddha likened it to a raft for crossing a 
stream, a raft which must be left behind 
when the stream is crossed. Therefore if 
the Dharma cannot enter Nirvana, it is 
certainly a part of Samsara. 

One should always be careful to avoid 
that simplest yet most dangerous of mis- 
takes — the confusion of belief with Truth, 
the identification of the raft "with the oppo- 
site bank of the stream. Beliefs are ideas 
about Truth and not Truth itself, for the 
formless Nirvana cannot be described by 
the forms of Samsara, and as all forms are 
illusory and impermanent, he who clings 
to beliefs is lost. He who would atUin 
Nirvana must give up all clinging, for only 
in this way can he achieve the Enlighten- 
ment which is freedom from forms. 
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is n<^t to say that he destroys all forms, Imt 
that he is no longer attached to them, that 
he no longer depends iijion them for peace 
of mind. Therefore lei us make less ado 
about beliefs. 

No one ever travelled far on a road by 
clinging to its surface, and he who travels 
fastest, he who runs, touches it most light- 
ly with* his feet. But how shall we be sure 
that we are on the right road ? Must we 
not depend upon the road if we would reach 
the Goal ? Paradoxically the answer is : 
That road is the best uj)on which we feel 
we need depend least, for that road leads to 
non-attachment, to freedonj from depen- 
dence. Further than this, non-attachment 
is that road, for Buddhism is essentially 
the art of setting the mind free from forms. 

The doctrines of Karina, Anatta, 
Anicoa, Dukha, Rebirth and the rest are 
all teachings about the nature of Sam- 
sara. They are warnings to us to be care- 
ful of the snares of Samsara. But the 
Truth which is more than all these teach- 
ings can only be known when we depend 
neither upon Samsara nor on ideas about it 
or about anything else. Why should then 
intelligent Buddhists quarrel over the 
various merits of certain sets of ideas and 
doctrines ? For the real question for them 
is not in which set of doctrines to believe 
but how to pass beyond all doctrines. Let 
them ask, not “ How shall we reconcile 
our l;>elief8 ? ” but “ How shall we cease 
to depend on beliefs ? ” For the essence 
of Buddhism is the attainment of En- 
lightenment through freedom from all ob- 
jects, forms and concepts — ^yes, even from 
the concept that we must depend for our 
salvation on becoming free from objects, 
forms aild concepts ! Ultimately Bud- 
dhism goes as far as that, for even he who 
is attached only to Nirvana knows not 
J^irvana.* 

If this is our ideal we shall become the 
laughing-stock of the world if we behave 


like the pimdits of whom Omar Khayyam 
said ; 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great 

Argimient 

About it and about ; but evermore 
('/aine out by the sainc Door as in I Avent. 

TO THELORD BUDDHA 

How glorious is. Thy Dhamnta, . 

0, Buddha, Blessed Lord. • 

How wonderful Thy Sangka, 

Which spreads Thy word ahfOj^- 

We, too, will surely follow i -, ( 

The road that Thou didst fin4t% 

The perfect Road of Knowledg^lii 
A nd never look behind, ;! 

And walking in Thy footsteps. 

Well find the truest wealth 
Lies in the full surrender 
Of that we call the self. 

Thine Infinite Compassion, 

Thy Pure and Holy Life, 

At length shall lead the nations 
From bloodshed, hate arid strife. 

And so we take our refuge 
In Thee, our Lord Divine, 

Thy Holy Law the Beacrm 
That in our hearts shall shine. 

How glorious is Thy Dhamma, 

O Buddha, Blessed Lord. 

How wonderful Thy Sangha, 

Which spreads Thy word abroad. 

8HINKAKU. 

OURSELVES 

By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 

By ourselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but ourselves i 
No one can and no one may. 

We ourselves must walk the pdt^, 
Buddhas merely teach the way\ ^ 

DHAMMAPAm^ 
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By Dr, Bimala Chandra Law, 

PH.D., M.A. 

I T is encouraging to find many people of 
Asia and Europe interested in the study 
of Buddhism and Buddhist thought. Bud- 
dhism spread almost all over the continent 
of India as well as far distant countries 
such as Central Asia, Ceylon, Burma, 
oiain, Cambodia, Java, Korea, Japan, 
including ancient Champa, Nepal, 
platan, Sikkim and Tibet. As a matter 
Buddhist India is Greater India. 
Much has been said about its importance 
here T shall confine myself to a few 
p(^y||; regarding the sources for a proper 
stjip^'^ Buddhism . The Theravada Bud- 
is found in Pali texts and commen- 
^^68. The three Pitakas supply invalu- 
ifPs materials for this branch of Buddhism 
# all its aspects. They are very rich in 
materials for reconstructing a secular and 
j^jjreligious history of India. They also 
?:‘'throw a flood of light on the ])hilosophical 
and cultural aspects of the period with 
which they deal. 

We must always remain grateful to the 
.Pali Text Society of England and especial- 
ly to the late T. W. Rhys Davids and his 
talented wife Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 
I'for the indefatigable labours done by them 
•for printing and publishing a major pro- 
tion of the Pali texts and commentaries 

and making them 
accessible to the 
reading public. Be- 
sides, other Bud- 
dhist societies of 
Europe, as for ex- 
ample, German 
Pali Text Society, 
Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, American 
Buddhist Society, 
Buddhist Society of 
Copenha^, did much to further the study 
of Buddl^am ahd some of them are still do- 
ing go^ works in this field of Buddhism, 
In thiti '^nnection we should not forget the 
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of the Cultural 
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Research Institute, re- 
cently, e^eys the sour- 
ces for a ]|%p#r study of 
Buddhism* f ; ' ; 




labours of Indian, Sinhalese, Burmese and 
Siamese scholars, some of whose publica- 
tions may be taken as standard works of 
Hinayana Buddhism. 

In order to arrive at a real significance 
of Buddhism we have to study carefully 
Mahayana Buddhist Sutras; and specially 
such Mahayana works as Vasuvandhu’s 
Abhidarmakosa Vyakhya, Nagarguna’s 
Madhyamikakarika, Lankavatara Sutra, 
Asanga’s Sutralankara, Asvaghosa’s Bud- 
dhacarita and Saundarananda Kavya, 
Santideva’s Bodhicaryavatara and Sikkha- 
samuccaya, the Lalitavistara, Mahavastn 
and Divyavadana. We are greatly indebt- 
ed to European, Indian and Japanese 
scholars for their invaluable services to 
Mahayana Buddhism, but we should not 
forget in this connection the labours of 
two Bengalee savants, Rajendra Lala 
Mitra and Haraprasad Sliastri, who devo- 
ted their whole lives to the study of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. Jaina Agamas help .us 
greatly in the elucidation of many subtle 
problems of B\iddhlsm. 
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. Tibetan Buddhism can be well studied 
by inferring to such works us (1) Tibetan 
Dulva which is not completely devoted to 
recording the rules and regulations of the 
Buddhist Order but it contains .latakas, 
Avadanas, Vyakaranas, Stilras and T^da- 
nas. (2) So-sor-tliar-pa oi' a code of Bud- 
dhist monastic laws which is nothing but 
the Tibetan version of IVatimoksa ol the 
Mulasarvastivadin school. This text has 
been edited and trunslatetl bj Mabamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhu- 
sana. It is well received in Tibet and is 
recited in every ros|)ectablc monastery and 
lastly (3) to the celebrated Tibetan collcc-- 
tion known as Kaugyur or Tanjur, a syste- 
matic treatment of this valuable collection 
is greatly desired. 1’Jie Tiliclan Dic- 
tionary compiled by the late Kai Balwidiir 
Sarat Chandra Das is a stuiioiulous and 
single-handed work. The late iiai Baha- 
dur rendered a distinct service b> founding 
a Buddhist Text Society lor the publica- 
tion of Buddhist works especially in Sans- 
krit and Tibetan. The late Dr. Vidyabhii- 
saua’b Mediaeval Indian Logic is a valu- 
able introduction to the study of tlie exten- 
sive field of Buddhist Nyaya literature. 

As regards Chinese Buddhism, the 
monumental work by Bunyiu Nanjio 


known as the Catalogue of Chinese traus*' 
lation of the Buddhist Tripitaka should be 
in” the hands of every student of Buddhisin 
as it is the real guide in the bewildering 
contents of the Chinese Three Pitakas. The 
Japanese Buddhism owes much to India 
as in Japan Buddhism has been a' great 
ethical, religious and artistic force. All 
important Japanese sects are Mahayauists. 
Japan is very much under the influence of 
Confucianism. 

Coins, inscriptions, sculptures, monu- 
ments and architecture should not be left 
unconsidered for a better understanding of 
Buddha’s doctrine. The literary remains 
of Ehotan and Eastern Turkisthftn must 
not be neglected as they are of groat im* 
|)ortance in the cultural history ol 
dhism. Traces of Buddhism 
found in Tantras and Mantras, 
subtle [X>ints of Buddhism are mado Wfti' 
by a careful study of the Upanisads aD^pPe 
general philosophical literature of Indwik 

Here 1 would like to point out to ydlf* 
that a comparative study of Buddhism i's 
essential, and one source is a link to the 
other; therefore we cannot do justice to a 
jiroper study of Buddhism unle.ss all the 
sQurces are carefully considered before 
arriving at a real understanding of this 
world religion. 


THE TEMPLE OF 

By Brahviacarini 



T he Blessed One taught, ministered and 
helped all sorts of people — the rich, the 
poor, the Brahmin, the outcast, tlie intelli- 
gent, the stupid, the sick, the criminal and 
the broken-hearted. To each he gave that 
help that was required, for each person had 
his or her own particular suffering which 
had its own .special remedy. Amongst 
his nJHiltitude of almsmen there were 
men of different calibre, ♦tifferent capa- 
cities^ of mind. They made errors and 
mistalkfes and the Blessed One made rules 
to counteract them. Thus gradually was 
the Vinaya composed. 


No great teacher born on this earth caa 
escape enemies. The Blessed One was id 
exception. He had hosts of friends aiid 
countless enemies, the chief among thWm 
being bis own cousin, Deviulatta. 

On the holy day of Vesak our thoughts 
dwell on the Blessed One’s Birth, his En- 
lightenment, and on his Pariuirvana. 

When we lose a beloved one, very few of 
ue are able to control our feelings. We 
show our grief in some form or other, 
either secretly or publicly. So it was with 
the Lord Buddha’s beloved disciple, 
Ananda, and many of the Bhikkhtis who 
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had gathered together for the final scene. 
They were quite unable to control them- 
selves, The moment tlwjy realized the 
awful truth, that the Blessed One had in- 
deed passed away, their grief was bouiwl- 
less. 

Borne stretched out their arms and 
wept, others fell on the hard ground in 
their anguish, crying ; ‘ ‘ Too soon has the 
Blessed One died ! Too soon has the 
Happy One passed away from existence. 
Too soon has the light gone out in the 
world.” 

i^et there were some monks who bore 
their grief quietly. The Venerable Ami- 
rudha tried to hnug the broken-iiearted 
Animda to ins senses, saying, ' JSla), 
hrOther Ananda, the Blessed One is not 
detkdt He has entered into that state in 
b 6 th sensations and ideas iiave 
to be.” 

Blessed One's death was a test to 
monk, a test that was to bring out me 
^hhziBmau s knowledge oi me i.'hammu, nis 
experience oi it and nis exisiing siaie oi in- 
ward alooluess. it was a Oiuer lesi. most 
ol them re-acted and collapsed. 

^V.hen these iiarticular aimsmen thought 
they were hrmiy treading me nouie rtignt- 
loia J-'atn, when they tuougnt tney liau a 
thorough grip ol the Oiiumma, the irutn ol 
the matter was that they were existing in 
the personahty ol the riiessed One, laiiig 
in hiB Compassion and Ciove, in nis inriu- 

euce, in his glorious itadiance and 

when he died, they behaved like helpless 
I children torn Irom the arms ol a beloved 
Ihother. 

y all know about the first Buddhist 
tbuncil which took place immediately alter 
tbj^j Jfarinirvana. 

The Bhikkhus collected in the Battapaniu 
cave under the presidency of the Venerable 
Maha Kassyapa, and there they chanted 
together the words of their departed 
Teacher, it was the most they could do. 
They had to do something to console them- 
selves. They had to do something to catch 
the lost ptersonality of their Master. By 
repeating his Doctrine, using the very 
words the Liord used, they found conifoi-t 
for their sorrow. 

m 


To-day wc have with us the Sangha 
which the Lord established iluring his life- 
time. With our eyes aud ears we can 
cither read or listen to the Dhamma. 

We call ourselves Buddhists, but funda- 
mentally we all have our own Dhammas — 
easy Dhammas which we alter according 
to our circumstances. 

All we want is the routine business of 
eating, sleeping, earning, begetting with 
a margin for leisure. 

\Vlial vve want is sccuiil^, security 
lor ourselves and seematy lor our children. 
A lessening ol our monevary security spells 
diHusiei, and we expeiieiice unpleasant 
snoeKs. A starving man is react) to accept 
an) rcngiun, nelieve in jin^muig, proviued 
in leiuiii lie can sccint> ample loud. The 
man who has ample means, creates a plnlo- 
sopny to suit himselt. lic' indulges in any 
lancy ideas vvlucli will slimuiaie liis live 
senses. 

iSo mail should be allowed to starve. ^\e 
go Hungry because the stronger ones prey 
on the weaker ones, in our lear vve cram 
our heads with knowledge, just to secure 
more monc) than the oiiicrs. in oui' 
hurry lo better our social position vve dare 
not mink the truth about ourselves. in 
our aiigei-, and greed wc cieute delusion. 

Bo illness creeps on us. Old age loiiows. 
\Ve have to lace the inev liable. Perhaps 
111 an hour s time, our body v\ ui he, slrotcn- 
ed upon the ground, uniiecded, mindless, 
useless as a log ol wood. 

do not understand oui' surroundings, 
our environment. Wn are not aware ol 
ourselves. 

.Wc are always in a state ol escaping 
Irom our surroundings. The wise man 
who IS aware ol himselt, aware oi the mo- 
tive behind his actions and his opinions, 
IS al)le to live spontaneously in his sur- 
roundings. He guesses the secret ol the 
everlasting present and how to realize the 
greatest experience of his life, deaUi. 

Bpirit and matter, tiie subtle and the 
gross, manifest themselves through each 
other. With our Icxise grip on tbe'Bud- 
dha’s Dhamma, we arc; content to rest in 
the deseription of ourselves — a eity built 
of bones and coated with flesli and blood, 



Smoatstf' 

tl\e site of decay and death and pride and 
jealousy. In our lust, in our madness 
after worldly things, we try to smother the 
light that shines in another. 

.We do not like this light ! it irritates, 
it annoyes, it brings us face to face with 
Truth. Yet we all have this light within 
us. With some of us it is only a spark. 
In another it is a flame, and in another the 
whole body is filled with light. 

We are our own Temples. Every cell 
of our body has a consciousness of its own. 
How can this light shine m the conscious- 
nesH of the cell when we misuse ami almse 
our live senses through ignorance. 

Mind is intiinsically pure. Most of us 
are born into this existence with tlie light 
heavily veiled, and as we grow up \vc either 
add to the veils of darkness, or we manage 
to drop them one by one. 

The light within us increases or 
dwindles, by what we see in others, by 
their influence, by their l)eha\iour whicli 
we imitate consciously or unconsciously, 
and in turn our example is imitated by 
others. Wc are inspired to do deeds, good 
or bad, through the influence of others, 
but each one of us is alone in the actual 
choice of the deed. 

The Blessed One’s Bhamuia radiated 
from his light, his Enliglitenuient. His 
Dhamma is the Universal Beligion. All 
other religious w'hich are taught and ex- 
pounded, to-day, are merely ineoniplcte 
leachings of what the Lord taught. 

JSobody can contradict it. ” Neither 
ascetic nor priest, nor invisible being, nor 
good, nor evil spirit, nor anyone wiiatso- 
ever in all the world; it is the making 
known the ixunting out, tJie laying down, 
the setting forth, the unveiling, the ex- 
plaining, the making evident, of the Four 
iloly Truths.” 

W'itli the Lhamma as our priceless jios- 
sessitlli, each one of us can leed the light 
w ithin us, be a living example of the leach- 
ing to our doubting brothers and sisters, 
aiid*l)e, as a collective groupe the world’s 
Example of Peace which other countries, 
through murder and shiughtor and shedd- 
ing each other’s blood, are fighting for. 


Affob-iicr, 

A little time before the Blessed one died, 
|ie preached a sermon to his beloved follQW- 
ers. He concluded his sermon with the 
following words, words more precious than 
gold or diamond. 

” Therefore, he ye youi selves lamps un- 
to yourselves. Be ye yourselves a refuge 
to yourselves. Hold fast to the Truth as 
a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
'rruth. Look not for refuge to anyone be- 
sides yourselves. And now, Ananda how 
IB a brother to be a lamp unto himself, a re- 
fuge unto himself ? It is by betaking 
Jiimself to no external refuge. It is by 
holding fast to the Truth as a lamp, hold- 
ing fast as a refuge to the truth, looickig 
not for refuge to anyone besides 

HOPE 

Dear Buddha, Lord, when many lives 

were past, 

Lnlo Nirvana's Peace you came at last, 
And there You dwell, and there I, too, 

, will be 

When 1 have striven, and gained the 

Victory. 

1 on showed the Way : 1 follow, gentle 

Guidef 

Youth is a flowing, age an ebbing tide , — - 
'My craft now low, now r'lding on the crest; 
Life follows life — but some day cometh 

rest. 

When 1 love all, the might ij and the weak, 
Those who hare words, and those who 

cannot speak. 

Feathered or furred, in rags or velvet clad. 
When r re served all, and gieen all I had — 

Then shall I know the Peace that knows 

no end, 

Whither Yoti went, mij teacher and my 
'' friend; 

Passion all spent, no more rebirth for me, 
My voyages o'er, at last, I , too, am free. 

(ierahline E. Lyster. 
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^ ^ \of the annual Pcrahera ul Kandy in whi(3h tho sacred Tooth 
Relic of the Buddha is carried. 


EVINUWERA 
OTY OF ' 
GODS 



BonoHAGosA Ananda 

fe' 

t EVINUWERA, modern Devuudera, 
or aocsording to Government records 
ira, is a rising? townlet of about live 
|lirom Matara. In August of every year 
rush to this ancient city for the 
on of an important Buddliist festi- 
the occasion of the annual Pera- 
[ -other ceremonies connected with 
inu Devala. 

Deviau^llia is covereil with ruins of a 
temple whUm ‘was once one of the most' 
celebrate(f^ Ceylon . The place has been 
the res(irt- df devotees and pilgrims from 
the most "leinotest ages. The Buddhists 
Iiave odi^ructed here one of their earliest 



Dagabas, the restoration ^of 
which was the care of many 
Sinhalese Sovereigns. But 
the most important temple is 
a shrine which in very early 
times had been erected by the 
Hindus in honom* of God 
Vishnu. This shrine which 
is known as Devundera 
Dewala is about 1,500 years 
old, having been established 
in the reign of King Dhap- 
pula TI, the King of Ruhuna 
Rata, and everyone of the 
kings of Ceylon were 
Dayakas of the shrine. 

Tliere is a romantic story 
l)ehind the founding of this 
sacred shrine. One day 
King Dhappula. was in his 
palace, at Matara, M'hen in- 
formation was brought to 
him that a red sandal-wood image of the 
God Vishnu was found on the sea-shore at 
the king’s park. The king immediately 
proceeded to the s^jot to see the object. 
Considering it unsafe to touch the image 
with the human hand, lie cut a canal about 
one-fourth of a mile from the s)X)t to a suit- 
able place in the park and had the image 
floated dow'ii to a temjxirary shed prepared 
for its reception . With the assistance of a 
Buddhist priest the image was placed.on a 
dais erected for the purpose. .and nearby a 
Dvwala was built to house it, , He got the 
building covered with sheets -of silver, and, 
it is said, when the sun rose the mai'iners 
in the ships admired the sight-. 

'riie red sandal-wood image, however, 
A\as not destined to remain at Dondra long, 
for, the great king at Dambudeniya, 
Parakrama Balm V, iearning of tlielieavy 
suffering the place bad to undergo owing to 
a series of wars, sent an order to bring the 
image to Dambadeniya. It is given in a 
Sannas that the image w'as sent in charge 
of the Prince Suriya Bandara and it w«3 






' aq^mpanied by eighteen Mudaliyars and 
several Chiefs and others. On the receipt 
of the image the king had it carefully depo- 
sited in a rock cave. it Ih said that a 
golden image was substituted in its place. 
It was subsequently taken by the Portu- 
guese when they robbed the silver cover of 
the image, gold ornaments, and even the 
bras» pots and lamps. 

The history of Devinuwera makes in- 
teresting reading : Weera Bahu, the Prime 
Minister of Pandita Parakrama Bahu, the 
King of Dambadeniya, was once sent by 
royal order to the Dewala at Dondra to per- 
form a vow when the great king was en- 
gaged in battle with the Malaya who invad- 
ed his kingdom, invoking the aid of God 
Vishnu for his success, Rventually the 
Malays were beaten and driven out. By 
way of thanks-giving King Parakrama 
Bahu came to Dondra and built a city and 
endowed the Dewala with many lands. 
Several Kovilas were established to tJie 
honour of the gods Vishnu, Iswara, 
Pathini, Gana and Suriya. He ordered 
that an annual festival be held there in 
honour of the God Vishnu. It is that 
festival that is being celebrated there even 
at the present time, although sc)me assert 
that the annual Esala Peraheia was in- 
augurated by Parakrama Bahu II. 

Legend has it that God Kataragama also 
landed at Dondra but on discovering that 
there was one mightier than he at the spot 
he betook himself to Kataragama where be 
now holds sway. It is, perhaps, the legen- 
dary visit of more than one god to the 
place that has won for it the name of the 
“ City of the Gods.” 

The Dondra Perahera is conducted prac- 
tically*en the same lines as the famous one 
at Kandy. Prom the nature of the 
oeremobies performed in this festival it is 
apparent that at one time it, too, had a 
predominant Hindu element although it is 
now being conducted almost entirely by 


Buddhists. The Perahera lasts for seven 
days, and each, day elepliants, musicians 
and dancers, and acrobats; accompanied by 
the officials of the temple parade the 
streets. In the olden days the Perahera 
covered no less than eighteen streets, but 
now it is compelled to be content with 
winding its weary way along a single road 
which runs through the townlet. On the 
seventh day the Perahera ends with the 
usual water-cutting ceremony. 




A fair is held every year at Dbiidra dqr* 
ing the festive week. Of late it aMHSa^ 
ed even greater imixn tance than' 
hera itself. The fair, no doubt,'!i9(e^ 
gradually. During the Perab^”^" 
sands of devotees come from 
of the Island to fulfil vows and 
ings at the temple, • 

In addition to the devotees there'-' 
liundreds of others who flock in to the pis 
more in the spirit of a holiday than any^? 
thing else. There are also large numl>ei^ 
of traders who open stalls in which, it 
stated, every article produced in 
can be bought. Many, of course, go 
Dondra during this season for the purj 
of ba)-tering and selling their wares. Ca 
jaa huts, along either side of the rooSi 
transform the otherwise neglected road ad 
the townlet into a scene of excessive bust 
and animation. The poi)ularity and 
patronage extended to the fair each year^ 
so great that it has come to be known as,' 
biggest in the East. 

The historians of the period state tl 
one time Dondra was the most re 
place of pilgrimage in Ceylon Sri 

Pada. The temple, they say, woa^ vast 
that from the sea it had the appe^nce of 
a city. The Pagoda was ricWj^llecorated 
apd roofed with gilded copper.-J!j^ut this 
magnificance only excited the f^picity of 
tlie ruthless Portuguese, who tor^^own its 
thousands of statues and the tem]^|^nd its 
buildings were levelled with tibe ;||||Kmd. 


m; 
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The plunder was rejilly inimenKe. As the 
last indignity that could he. offered to the 
sacred place, cows were slaughterod in the 
premises and the shrine, wns reduced to 
ashes with the firing ol' ettinhustiblt* 
materials. 

A stone d(M)rway, beaut ilull.v *;an'ed, 
and a small building, whose extraordinary 
strength resisted the violence* of the des- 
troyers, are all that now remain of the an- 
cient constructions, but the ground for a 
considerable distance is strewn with ruins 
conspicious among which are finely cut 
oolumns of granite. The ancient Dagaba 
which stood there was also destroyed, but 
it was later restored. Near the sea-sbon- 


there is to be seen a group of ))lain stone 
pillars, and on a lone rocky point a single 
pillar over which the sea bj-eaks amidst 
hewn stones the remains of some ancient 
building. A short distance inland is a 
stone building completed or restored in the 
reign of Dhapjaila II. 

If Rama’s expedition and conquest of 
Lanka existed in any form or had any 
foundation more material than a |Kiet’s 
fancy this ruin on the lone rock.\ })oiiit may 
be considered as an index wiiicli has resis- 
ted the waste of ages, and now battles with 
the waves of oca^an to maintain its |)osition 
and mark the utmost limit which remains 
of Vishnu's coiu[uest and religion. 


ASOKA'S RKilGION 


IL -1. K. McKkcjinii’, 


T he commensence character of Bud- 
dhism comes out most ck'.arly in tlie 
absence from it of ajiything lik(' ritualism.* 
If one goes into any town or village in a 
Buddhist country and looks for anything in 
the nature of the “divine servic(^s " of the 
West, he will look in vain ; They are not 
there. He will not even (ind “ sacred 
buildings ’’ fitted out with scats to bold 
large assemblages of people. Instead of 
enclosed places like the churches of the 
West, he finds open platforms around a 
solid stone structure. Upon these plat- 
forms he will see on any day of the week, 
single individuals or, it may be, small 
family groups of people, kneeling and mur- 
muring words of adoration of their reli- 
gion’s Head, to obey his pre<a‘pts of right 
conduct in their daily life. 

That is all the ritual, if it may be called 
such, in which they ever engage. The re- 
mainder of their religion is attending to the 
wants of the Bhikkhus who live the full 
Buddhist life, and endeavouring to practice 
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the precepts of abstention from killing, 
stealing, lying, adultry and using intoxi- 
cants. 

The first precept means that Buddhists 
are men of peace. Peace, non-violence is 
the princi])le they seek to make effective in 
their lives. They do not trv to obtain, and 
mnei' do obtain, on any occasion whatever, 
the countenance of ( hose exemplars of their 
religion at its couqih'test, the Bhikkbus for 
any act of war when it hajipons that they 
commit such acts. If they wish to make 
war, they have to do so without any kind 
of “ blessing ’’ from their religious teach- 
ers and preachers. One simply cannot 
imagine, the bare idea is the most wildly 
imiK)ssible of conception, that any Bud- 
dhist Bhikkhu could so far forget all that 
he stands for as to bestow his “ blessing ’’ 
upon any apparatus for the whole.sale hurt 
of beings such as bomb-carrying aeroplane, 
a death-dealing submarine vessel, or a 
canister full of phosphoric gas, to wish it 
well in its career of destroying lives. In 
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liiiddliisni, tlie plirasc* “ a holy war '* 
would 1)(‘ th(* most hideous oT hlaspluanit's. 

( 'ons('(|U(‘ntly , when that ^reat (UujHU'or, 
Asoka, hecauK^ a lollowaa* of tlu* Buddha, 
he ‘ lai)uuit('d that he had sIkvI oe(*aus of 
blood in tlu' course' of a war-like' care‘('r of 
i‘e)n(jiu‘sl, and ele'claj*e'd that ne'Aea* would 
h(' ele*) so a'^ain. H(‘ niaelt' his words ^ood 
l)\ spe'iidiii^ the I'cinaindeu' e)f his life' only 
111 warnn;^ against, those* (‘iu*nne‘s ol hi^ 
poopif's we-iiare*, pe)\e'rly, elise'ase*, plaiiue's, 
(lcf(‘ct i\ (‘ coinniunK'alions, and newea a^ain 
in waiedai’e* a<^'ainsl otia'r human Ix'in^s. 
And w’Ik'ii a‘4ain the'i'c is in the* world a 
i^re'at moiiaich who is a folle)we'r ol’ tlic 
d'e'achin^ ol the* Bn lii> hte'iie'd One*, tlie*n 
will such a spex-lacle* l)c s(‘cn «i;^ain. 'The 
worlel will ilu'ii he'holel a^ain the* spectacle 
ot a gre'at “ concjue'ror ' who, tar Irom 
heiastin^ e>f his “ (aimpK'sts " and the* 
lia\oc he- has wroiif^ht on man’s lixe's and 
posse'ssions, w’ill he* ashame-d ot tlie-ni. He 
will li\ to make* seinie* atoiie'me'iil lor his 
niis(|(‘(*(ls by taking the* kinelliest, most la- 
thei’lx care* for e\e'r\ li\in^ ben)*^ in his 
empire*, man anel be'ast, anel spendni;^ him- 
se'lf elaily in tlu'ii* se*r\ ie e*. 

;\se)ka’s aim, w'lu*n he* hccanu* a thid- 
elhist, was to make Ins subjc'cts hapjiy in 


ihis woiiei, tilt* wink* he iiVile'd tiicm l)y 
preea’pl and exilinplc to prae‘t,i*‘(' such con- 
duct as would make* tlicui lia.ppy he re^after. 
h'or lie* loltowe‘d an «»ptnmst,i^' religion, a 
re‘li,L!ion wliiedi sa\s tir;n tilings i.ie‘.r(' in 
man\ ways are* ill, hut 'an i*-- na.eie much 
be*tte‘r most ^alr■cl\ i)_\ mco lliem- 

scl\e*s W(‘H leovaiiU -.aic .>cs,ti)e5. 1’lial, 
ai the* eaiel e)l ad, lliei^ '/ome'S de. h ve'ra nco, 

I roiii all ill lor c'o*ia lo tftose w ls<i follow' the 
Ihiddlia's {(sicfiing iiijUl ■ to its c<aisum- 
mal loll . 

\soka s re-ligioii >(-( ii;,s to C"* wdiat tiie 
,\V(*st most iu'(.‘els io(la\ . Our age has 
long lie-e-n in (laiig(*r of O-ing itsedf in exter- 
nals. Ill tilings “ d'lnngs area in tlie 
-<adeilc and ride* mankion'. * Wldle all the*, 
time It m wJiat is insuC' of as that makes 
our liappiiu'ss, whe-tber \\r* p"s-.o'-s inuch or 

lllilc ot Wol'ldlx gooet*'. 
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A (iispfiisii r\ lias liccn cslalilislicd 

by tlu' Malia, liodlii Sociolv at Isiiiatana, 
r>('iiaivs, Liidia. 'I'lio building is the gift 
of tbo lat(' Mr. (’ban Clioro Kliinc and bis 
son Mr. (’ban tUioro Lcang. 'I'lu' dispon- 
sary will bo a grc'at boon to the poor villag- 
ers wd<o cannot alford to jinivliase lucdieine 
at high cost from the town. 

Ml'. •Arthur {'. March lias rcliiupiisbcil 
the editorsbij) of “Buddhism in hb'igland ' 
w’liicb be Jield for the last ten years. His 
successor iii Mr. Allan VV. .Watts. A valu- 


able eontrilauion Irom io- i- i appears 
here 111 this i.'-siic. 

Some lilty years ajio there Jived in Santa 
('rii/, California, a man who started a Bud- 
liiiisl maga/.me ealh'd 'i li< Huddhist Ray, 
claiming that it was the iirsl Buddhist 
•biiinuil ev(‘r printed in blnglish. In the 
Jirst issiK' the (‘ditor stated that be ba<l iiu- 
{Hised upon himself a \ow to piiblisli it lor 
seven years, at the end oi which time it 
would et'a.-e pid.liealioii . He evidently 
he|»t his \ov. ;>s the magazine ran from 
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1888-1894. [{.; him.self FM.iliiiigi 

Dasa, and was the antlior df a book (Mititled 
Swedenherfi the lUuidhixt. 

* -H -K fc- 4r 

Messrs. P (' Shao iiiid N. ('. ('lien, of 
Shanghai, are sfiortly inangnratin<> a 
Chinese Biiddliist Ibireaii lo work in con- 
junction with the lluddhisf Daily Weirs, 
Shanghai, for tfio disseniination of news of 
foreign Buddhist activities. 

Mr. B. C. Brougliton, the President of 
the British Mahu Rodhi Society, wlio re- 
cently did a tour of the Far Past, has re- 
•turn^ to England. 

, <»• ¥r ♦ ¥ * 

. strange old P>ud(iliist (‘ustoin w.m 
carried out last aiouth at Hoonji, a 

Shiusu Otani so<t, in -Japan. 1’lus 

the cooking of a large carp dnring ih<‘ 
first days of their New Year. Tlw custom 
;1jus been o))S(irved for uvirs, 

A large vvot)d<ui (MH)king boaiti was plaaed 
in the centre of the temple hall. A Bud- 
dhist priest wearing an unusual costume cut 
the fisli wliile <N)mpanjon> ( hantcfl a 
sutra. Every out* present n*ctM\(ai two 
slices of cooked fish Muwed oo hamhoo 
Heaves. 

•)( It- K > 

The .\l!-.Tapan Federation of Young Bud- 
dhists’ Associations is working on an ainhi- 
^OUS plan for tfic const nu tiini of the 'I'aishi- 
the Taishi Flail to eoinmenionile tin- 
Fite and work of Shotokn Tai^in. who n-n- 
<lered great service in (ionverting the iapa- 
nese nation to Buddhism. 'I'lie projiosed 
huilding will Y. 2,0()0,(HM). The Rev. 
Sonyu Lord Al)F*ot of the West Hoii- 

gan Tenjj^e, has accepted the aiiiiointim-nt 
as Ohaa^psiftan of the Building ConiuiitUv. 

‘ ' ’>%' # # if- 

It i|.:mder8tood tliat -Japan may call a 
Wor.^|^nvention of the Buddhists in 1940 
to copinetnorate the 2,(i00th anniversary 
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of the accession of the Emperor Jimmu,'the 
first Emperor of Japan. A plan for the 
convention under the auspices of the 
Federation has l)ecn under serious conside- 
ration for some time. 

***** 

There are more tlian 100,000 Buddhist 
xssociations in -fapan, according to statis- 
tics recently taken. 

***** 

'^rhe coiivcision of Jaf)aij to Buddhism 
took place in the sixth and seventh cen~ 
turies, [harticularly under the powerful in- 
Huenci' of Ih ince Shotoku \vho was a son of 
the Em|)(U-or Yoni(‘i. 

***** 

Eren<‘b Indo-('hina is the meeting phua* 
of the two great hraJiches of Riiddhism. 
(lainhodia and I.iaos belong to tlu' Ifinayana 
School, while Annani and Tonkin aia^ 
aftiliaied w'ilh tlu' Mahavana Scliool. 

* * * * 

Ordination according to the (’eylon 
Order of tlie Sanglia is t^'^bjeet of tlie 
live Chinose studentsJF%]io arrived in 
Coloinho from Hhanghai on A])ril 20. 
1’hey liave Inoiight with tliem the Cliinose 
'rripifiildi which will lie presented to the 
Pniddlnsts of Ceylon, and also a. tive-liun- 
<lr(‘d-\ear-old statue of the Buddha exqui- 
sitely carved in waiod. 

Their visit to (’eylon is a result of the 
Ceylon Buddhist Mission to CJiina and the 
l‘'ar East last year, composed of Bliikku 
Xarada, and Mr. Vincent de Kilva, the 
•hiint-Edilor of The Buddhist. 

On arrival at the Vajirarainaya the 
.students were formally received on behalf 
of the Buddhists by the Ven. Vajiranana 
Nayake Tliero and Sir D. B. -Jayatilake. 

'I'lie students will be ordained as Ijliera- 
vada Bhikkus on May 0. Tlicy will re- 
main in Ceylon for about three years before 
returning to China to propagate the 
Dhamma as found here. 
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¥N Buddliism li>' i-* not doemod a saint wlio 
■*■ is merely etnnu iit lor piety and virtue. 

A saint, aecordmg t<< Riiddhisiti, is an 
absolutely stainle?.' bein^ wlio lias conipn*- 
hended the real nature of life and lias fully 
realised Nihhana . '^I’o sueb a beitifi happi- 

ness and unhappuu->s l>e(;oine a matter ol 
utter indifference-, and all dilVereiu-e of in- 
dividuality as Jew or (;t.-ntile, Buddhist or 
(Christian, Black or \\ iiite entirely disap- 
jtears. Above aii, the \eil of Mntjn. or 
the web of illusion, which ludd him iiound 
to Samsnra, is for ever lifte<) from Ins 
eyes. 

There are three < !,i-,-e-, of saini.s m Bud- 
dhism, W'hich v.ii y .lecordin;; to I he tinu- 
occupied and the .imount oi laiiour put 
feyth by the individual .ispiraiu. The\ 
are: Samma 8ambiiddli,i^, I'.ua-in'ka Bud- 
dhas and Arahants. A Buddhist w noi 
bound to strive to heeonit' a saint ol the 
first class or the other two classes. Tin- 
choice is left to tiie o' iw ret ion of e.icii in- 
dividual. 

Budeihahood, no doubt, is the most re- 
fined and the highest ideal any human be- 
ing could conceive of. It is the most ditii- 
cult of attainment. lint, unlike saint- 
hood in some other religions to gain vvhieli 
one sliould specially be graced by an un- 
knotvn Power, sainthood in Buddhism is 
obtained by the ardent zeal, persistent en- 
deavour, undying energy ami tlu' capaeiiv 
of the particular individual. 

One has to strive for countless aeons to 
be a s^aint of the first class. The actual 
period depends on tfie zeal, energy and wis- 
dom, of each aspirant. The Buddha 
Gotam*a, for instance, was noted for his 
Virifya and consequently he succeeded in 
achieving the desired end within tlu- 
minimum limit. 


'I’hc period is reckoned from the time 
one obtains the proclamation, Vivarana, 
or the certificate, so to say, to be a Buddha. 
To obtain this proclamation one should be 
on the verge of attaining A rahantship but 
not an Araliant. We bave heard of the 
ascetic Sumedbu. He was possessed of 
psychic jxnvcrs and could have attained 
A rahantship if he wished to do so, but he 
pr('fi‘ri-(“d to let slip the golden opportunity 
of (leiiveiing himself from .sorrow to tfdie 
lip voluntarily the burden of suffeffvibg 
buinanity and beconu* a Buddha ultiipste- 

B • ' . ''i' 

After obtaining the Virarana the Bod^ 
salva- llic name by which he is then^ 
known — passes from birth to hirtli ever 
practising llu* Fannnitas which are the vir- 
tues that lead to lUnlhi and other essential 
|*ie-requisities for Buddhahood. 

All those who are striving after saint- 
hood should bear these virtues in mind and 
l>ut them into ])ra( tiee. The^ are : The 
eullivatiou of charity (Dana), even to the 
(‘\tenl of giving one's own life; Bight be-:,' 
haviour (Sila), even at ones sacrifice; Re-- 
nnneiation (Xih’t>haninia)\ W^isdoHl 
( Pa n no)-, E n ergy ( I ' / ri ya ) ; I’ati enefe 

(Khanti): Truth (Sacca)-, 1 )cterininati<Mi 
(A(tdhiHana)\ Loving Kindness (MeitJut), 
ami Ktpianimity (Upeaksha) . 

Dining this probationary period the 
Bodhisatva may or may not be conscious 
ol his ultimate goal. But from the time 
h<‘ liruily resob c'd to he a Buddha he is con- 
cerned more with the salvation of. others 
than with his own. 

He makes no distinction bettpeen his 
own person and that of others, to take as 
much interi'st in the suffering of others as 
in his own. He is even prepared ffe, sacri- 
fice his own self whenever such .'^crifice 

7 'AvUj,'* 1 ' 
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wiW ben(‘lit humanity. It is no longer llie 
changing joy and sorrow oi‘ Ins own per- 
sonality winch concerns him, but the joy 
and sorrow of all. 

If \V(* aj’(‘ to l)cli(‘\(‘ ihc e\ohition theory 
su(*h a lH‘ing should h(‘ (‘V(m* progressing. 
Hut th(‘ woi’king of the law oT Kanniia is so 
compliealed, that though as a rule a Bodhi- 
salva progr(‘ss(^s, laps(*s aie not inijiossihlo 
and do o(*cur. 

When he is fully evol\(‘d h(‘ goes to the 
'Fusita h(MV(m when* at ])resent Bodhisatva, 
JVJetteyya is supposed to n^sidt*. J-l(‘ sia\s 
there till th(‘ world needs tlu^ Dhamma. It 
is sjiid that no two Buddhas a])|)ear at one 
time. A Buddha is horn onl\ wIumi the 
average age limit lies In'lncHUi KH) aiid 
years. Hk* Buddha (iotajua a})- 
peared on earth wlum tlu* ordiiiarv ag(^ 
limit was 100. 

THE DAILY ROUTINE OF 
PARAKRAMABAHU II. 

{Continued from page 21 ()) 

The “Maha\ansa” gi\(‘s rather a full 
account of Vijayahahirs regency, but it 
makes no allusion to tin* cii’ciiiiistances in 
which his appointment Ix'came neei'ssary. 
I have been, howt‘\(’r, abU* to lill tins ga)) 
with the h(‘lp of aiiotluM- little hook which 
als<.^ 1 found in tin* Ih’itisli Museum 
Library. This manusrjipt gi\(*s the his- 
tory of the famous Derate at Alutnuwara. 
in tfae Kegalla I)istri(*t from its foundation 
to tfeif reign of Kajasinha, of Sitawaka. Tlu' 
oi-igihal |X)rtion of this account (deaily be- 
longs .1^ the reign of Barakramabalnrs 
s(X’ond,/, son, Bhuvani‘kal)ahu I of 
Ya})aliuwa, who succeeded to th(‘ throne 
two or three years after his father's d(‘atli. 

It is clear from this account that the 
illness which compelled rarakramabalurs 
retirement from the active ))arli(*ipation in 
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the (iovcrniiKuit of th(' (ormtry, occurred 
in tlu' -i-Jnd year of his reign. It also tells 
us \\ hen th(‘ ailment hecaine si^rious, the 
minist(*rs ([(‘cidtal to ( im^ull th(^ oracle of 
the god at l)(‘\un(lara fDoruiia,). For this 
j)urpos(' tlu\\ dc'spatclu'd ihr great minis- 
ter, I)<‘\’a Pratiraja, the nio'^t devotexl of 
his ('ounci llois, with niagnO?<*cnt ofieriugs 
To the god. Among ilunn are mentioned 
thrta* \illagc‘s helonging to tht^ qiHxai — 
wlu)S(' iiauK', w leai ii fur the liji'st time 
was Smunr.i Alalia he\ i ol this (lirivamsa. 
l)(.‘\a I'raliraja on hm ariixal at I)e\'un(iara 
c('lehr:it(‘(l the gi'(‘at Dsela h\sti\al wit!) 
more than usual pomf> and <-!'emon\ . He 
th(‘?) mad(' th(‘ ofhn-ings to ih(' -inf and in- 
V()k('(l his aid to ein-e the King \ disi‘as(n 
(>n(‘ night wlum the nnni-o / wa> asleep, 
(li(‘ li l\ -eoloi(i(‘(l (l(at> appealed to him in 
a drc'am in th(‘ guise ol a Ih’aliman aiul 
standing at tla* luaid id ilie hed utt(U'(Ml a 
\(U*se in wliieli he deelarea] that e\en, if ili(' 
Lekaliija Hower eould lx* nuuh straight tli(> 
d(deel in spiveli fioni wlneh thi’ kitig suffer- 
ed eould not he eiircal. rnfortuuattdy tliis 
vers(‘ has not \>rvi) pi ved . Devil 
1‘ratiraja returned to Devundara and re- 
port(‘(l th(‘ pronoimeenumt of thi‘ oi*acl(‘ to 
lli(' King, who heard it with rt^signation. 
He i)r(lere(l tlu* imag(‘ ol tte- god made in 
eonmx'tii)!! with llu' ciironation h'stival 
that y(*ar and “tlu‘ goldcm weapons" of the 
(U‘ity to h(‘ (l(‘pi)si((‘(i in a \ihaia apparently 
in th(' \ieimty of .\lulniiw ara . 'Pile narra- 
tive goes on to (leserih)' the huilding of the 
Derate some years lati'r. 

Although Bai'akramaiathii laid aside tlui 
l)iird('u ol ( lovcnaiimml he ^e.ntimaxl to 
waleli over the int(')(*sts td th(‘ eouiitry and 
oe(*asionally look pail in >late functions. 
Wlum Vijayalialui, the legent, rebuilt 
TA)lonnaruw’a, lh(‘ King proeet^ded to the 
ancient <*apital and tlieie celebrated the 
roronalion festival that year. Still there 
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with justice be attributed to the rulers of 
^is Island in the olden days. They were 
jife fi x^ule highly educated men, trained for 
the f^SBat offic(^ they were destined to fulfil, 

; Sind keenly alia/e id the responsibility of 
^ their exalted position. An inscription of 
Mahinda IV declares that no one, who is 
* not a Bodhifioiva (an aspirant to Buddha- 
hood) can become king of Lanka. That 
expresses in em|)batic language the pre- 
valent notions concerning kingship. 
Parakramabahu was indeed such a prince, 
wise and virtuous, who j uled the kingdom 
with absolute justice. 

A brave soldier, who delivered his coun- 
try fion) the foreign foe, Parakramabahu 
was the rebiiilder of the national prospeni^ 
and culture. Further he restored 
national faith to its pristine positicp- 
purified the Sangha and made them 
teachers of the people. We have alnim 
r(!ferred to his aehieventents in the 
literatun*. It is these varied aspects of tw; 
leiuarkabh’ < areer, of this king, which gi^‘ 
special interest t(» the mode of his daily Uf^ 
flescribed in this inannscript. 


The fire (Uiinene Hiulxlhint prientn u'ho have airivcd 
in ('(>Joni})0 to enter the Onlei oj the San (f ha an found 
in Coflon. Mr, IK IT. S'. Kelanihi, the Sinhalene 
biiHhtCH'iman oj Shanghai who innited the i'nflon 
linddhint Mission to t'hina lani >/<■((/, m seen in 

the jneture. 


can be no doubt that he devoted the period 
of retirement mostly to th<‘ performance of 
religious duties and the pvirsuits of litera- 
ture. He died in the d.^th year of his 
reign. 

This sketch, brief as it is, sufficiently 
indicates what manner of man was this 
king whose daily mode of life was con- 
sidered by his contennK)raries as worth re- 
cording. Paiakrauial)ahu doubtless had a 
high conception of his duties as king. In 
this ici^ject, however, his was not an ex- 
ceptional case. The kings of Ceylon 
generally had a keen sense of their duty. 

Th^ life of sloth and selfish, sensual in- 
• diligence, commonly associated in the 
popular mind with oriimtal Courts, cannot 


Ninnnii, realm of peace, 
Sidle of eternal rest, 
Where earthly pain and woe 
Can nereTmore molest. 


Nirrana. realm of light, 

Stale of etenuil day, 

IF/icrc dark despair and fear 
Can nevermore dismay. 


Nirrana, realm of bliss, 
Stale of eternal joy. 
Where .sorrow nevermore 
Oar rapture can alloy. 


Nirvana, realm of life. 
Immortal, pure and free, 
irhcrc all at last shall know, 
Complete felicity. 


A. R. ZO 
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N J<:XT to Vosiik, the Full-Moon 
l)}vy of I’osoii ranks in ])o|)ii- 
laritv and importance in the 
calendar of Buddhist festivals in 
Ceylon. With the d(;chnc cd 
the power of the Sinhalese and lh(> 
f^rowing inlluence of the foreigners, 
and tlje decay of the Ifuddha 
Dhainnia in the Island, those festi- 
vals sull’ered in poj)ularit.v . But 
with the recent reawakening of the 
consciousness of the ])eo])le and the 
resuscitation of national ideals and 
customs, the festivals are onc(‘ mon* 
asserting themselves. 

The Poson Festival eoininemo- 
rates the introduction of Buddhism 
to Ceylon hy Mahinda 'I'liera, the 
son of Emperor Asoka of India. 
His sister Theri Sanghamitta, 
who follovv'ed him to establish the 
Jihikkhuni Sasajia, raised our peo]>le 
to tlie higlu'st stage of moral jandec- 
tion and mental development. Bet 
us, therefore, utilise this occasion to 
ponder over the message of tin* 
Glreat Teacher brought hy Mahinda 
2244 years ago and strive eainestly 
to jiractice it. May tlie toi-ch of 
diruth he set ablaze he ever ke]>t 
burning ! 

PROFESSOR RHYS DAVIDS 

liOFESSOR T. W. Rliys 
Davids must liave been 


eouraging to stu<lents, even 
when they are not prolessors. How- 
ever, in thest' fast limes HO years is 
a good span ol life, and if it be quite 
(‘(M'tain that Professor Rhys Davids 
was a Buddhist, wo should certainly 
agree with the writer, in a Russian 
seientit’ic jnagazine, (pioted (>lse- 
w hen* in this issue, when he attri- 
l)utes the ^irofessor's longevity to his 
practice of iUo .(-(mtcmplotirr rultn 
idealised hy Ihiddhism. Matthew 
Arnold, llu* author of tin' immortal 
Lifffit of -l.s/a was not a Buddhist, 
y<‘t he ]ireaehed a philosophy of calm 
which would do ('xeellently for the 
times in which we live. ('aim. 
aj)ait from its ethical and ])hiloso- 
jvhic value, is greatly conductive to 
longevity . 

BUDDHIST TEMPLE FOR 
NEW DELHI 

W E learn from Tho 

Pmbhd that the Olovern- 
nu'iit of India have grant- 
<'d an exj)ensive j)lot of land 
in New Dtdhi, to the liiiddhist 
coitnnuJtity of that town, for 
the erection of a Buddhist Temple. 
We trust tliat the j)ropos(‘d temple 
wall represent the Buddhistic, art in 
all its cljaracteristics and he worthy 
of the great religion in tlie capital 
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AMONG THE RUINS OF 
ANCIENT MAGADHA 

By G. VENKATACHALAM 


O F tlic great eiii])ires thfit en- 
riflied India’s history, tlie 
Empire of Magadha was, 
perJiaps, the greatest in tlie ])re- 
Budci|jist times. It was most cer- 
tainly as great and ]>owerf\jl as the 
empires that ruled over India cen- 
turies later. 

The history of Magadlia was the 
history of ancient India. Her great- 
ness was India’s greatness in the 
I^ast. The Kingdom of Magadha 
was the birthplace of Buddhism, and 
the conversion of one of its greatest 
kings resulted in the rapid spread of 
that religion. 

King Bimbisara was a wise 
monarch, and his beautiful capital, 
Rajagriah, was one of the leading 
cities of the world at that period. It 
was built amidst picturesque sur- 
roundings of low hills and side-val- 
leys with hot-sjjrings, the city itself 
containing magnificent mansions 
and well-laid out parks and streets. 
The site of that ancient capital 
evokes even now a deej) sense of re- 
verence and aesthetic joy, both by 
its splendid isolated location and 
close association with the life and 
teachings of the Tjord Buddha. 

The Magadha Empire had other 
great cities, which grew into fame 
and have since become sacred and 
historical. The wonderful spot 
where the Eord attained enlighten- 
ment under the Bodhi Tree, and 
which now goes by the name of 
Buddhagaya; that great seat of 
learning of the ancient days, the 
world-famous Buddhist University 
of Nalanda; the glorious capital of 
Asoka which was the admiration of 


the world till as late as the seventh 
Century A. I)., when Houen Tsang, 
the Chinese traveller, visited and 
<lescrihed it as the City of Patali- 
putj’a; Visali, wlicre the courtesan 
Ambapali lived, and where scholars 
and students thronged to be patro- 
nised by its monarchs — these are 
some of the forgotten glories of an- 
cient Magadha, and a traveller, wdio 
visits these sjiots today, cannot help 
being elated at the mere sight of 
them . 

But to artists and t(j students of 
art, these places have not onlj’ more 
hallowed associations, but are cen- 
tres of inspiration and instruction. 
Though buried and forgotten ft)r 
ages, they yet fascinate the modern 
student with an inscrutable mystery 
and an irrisistible archaic beauty 
that are at onc-e noble, puzzling and 
inspiring. 'I’liey have till now been 
fields for archaeologists’ speculation 
and for scholars’ historical recons- 
truction. The student of art has 
enough materials in them for the 
proper study of the development of 
the formative arts of India. 

The oldest of the monuments now 
left are the rock-cut temples in the 
hills about Rajagriah. Architec- 
turally they belong to the same 
period as the oldest of the caves in 
Ajanta group and, therefore, belong 
to the 3rd century B.C. or there- 
abouts. 

The cave in which the Chinese 
traveller, Houen Tsang, saw the 
shadow of the Buddha is in this 
group. The Loma Rishi cave has a 
strikingly beautiful facade at the en- 
trance and the horse-shoe shaped 
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opening above is one of the best of 
its kind. The ruins of the city of 
Rajagriha are lost under the debris 
and no excavations have so far been 
possible. The hot springs are a 
great attraction and are considered 
to possess radium jiroperties. 

The site of the great University 
.of Nalanda is being recovered to 
view. Considerable progress lias 
been made by the Aridiaeological 
Department in their work on un- 
earthening a large portion of the 
monastery, and tlie finds recovered 
reveal wonderful architectural and 
sculptural works. The excavations 
round the central shrine have pro- 
grc'ssed very much, sinci; I last saw 
it years ago. The Patana Museum 
will soon he enriched by these trea- 
sures of art, and the student of In- 
dian sculpture will have fresh mate- 
rials to aid him in his study. 

Patalijiutra, the once famous 
capital of Asoka, is now repjesenttHl 
by a few fragments of stones, a 
smooth highly polished pillar of 
great length a,nd massiveness, but 
broken into piix-es. The rest of the 
OjkIs are kept in th<* museum at 
Patana. 

I'he excavations are not sufficient 
to show anything of the vastness of 
the city, or to n'veal any striking 
works of art. The monolithic pillar 
now lying on the ground is of the 
same type as the other Asokan pil- 
lars .at Saranath and Prayag, but 
much more massive and very highly 
polished. The story that these pil- 
lars with their capitals (and the art 
of dressing and polishing them) were, 
copied from Persia, is another of the 
fanciful theories of early European 
students of Indian art. The huge 
^stones of the walls of the old city, 
that are l.ying .about on the site dis- 
covered to view by the archaeolo- 
gists, are as smoothly polished and 
njiished as the pillar itself, which 
fact alone belies the above theory. 

The Ureat Illumination came to 
the foyal searcher after Truth, the 


glorious Prince Siddartha, under the 
shade of a peepul* tree, which has 
also attained immortality with the 
divine Teacher, whom it sheltered. 
Near by jiestles the little village of 
I'ruvella, where the milk-maid, 
Sujata, rostoied the famished body 
tvf the Podhisattva by her offering 
of milk and curd, btdore his final 
(jucst and triumj)h under the Bodbi 
Tree. 

This holy tree and the spot where 
the Lord attained lluddhahood were 
marked, and a, beautiful tcmi)le was 
laxjctcfl on the sanctified ground by 
the great Emperor AsoKa. A monas- 
tery grew rounti it l.i.ter on and 
spletidid devt)tion centred round it 
for over tw'o thousand years. The 
temple itself was an unique work 
of ajchitec-ture as its present restora- 
tion shows, and the innumerable 
scidj)tures that were set up in the 
niches mark the high stand.ard and 
exc('llence of workmanship. The 
r.ailings that run round the central 
shrine are of the same type as those 
i>fJ^arhut and S.anchi and belong al- 
most to the same age. 

The carved l^uddli.as on the 
cu [tohtH in the ni< hes are line ex- 
amples of the ai t of sculpture of that 
period and superior in many respects 
to the la,ter-day imposition of the 
(’■andharan art. 

A few siijuab examples taken out 
of the excavations here are to be seen 
in the museums at Calcutta and 
Patna. '^I'he image of Buddha in- 
side the shrine of Buddhagaya is not 
one of th(i best of its kind. .It lacks 
the repose and serenity of the Bud- 
dhas that ai'e enslu'ined in the caves 
of Ajanta. The tem])le tow'er is a 
successful restoi'ative |)iece f)f w'ork 
and good copy of wdi.at must have 
been the original one. But the 
most scandalous .and dejiressing 
thing about this place is that a 
TTindu Mahaiit is the virtual owner 
t»f this Jiuddhistic place of pilgrim- 
age. 
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¥HE rATM OF PFRITY 


By BHIKKHU NARADA 

T HJjj Path of Purity, aecordijig 
to the liuddha, eoiiKists of 
thi'cc stages — namely. 
Morality (Sila), (Concentration 
(Sainadlii), and Wisdom (Panna). 
This is the Middle I’ath wliich 
avoids the extreme of sense- 
indiilgence that tends to retard one's 
spiritual progress and the extieme 
of self-niortilication that weakens 
the intellect. 

The Buddha ex})r(!sses this in the 
following beautiful stanza : 

Sabba papiinsd akaranani — 
Kusalassa upammpadu . 

Sadi la panyodapanum — 
Elan Buddliann sasanaiu. 

Which means : 

To cease from all evil, 

T'o do what is gofal 
To cleanse one’s mind; 

This is the advice i)f all the Bud- 
dhas. 

Wc reap what we sow. Jf \se sow 
evil, we nmst reap pain; if we sow 
good, we must reap happiness. Both 
pain and happiness are thi* direct re- 
sults of our own evil and good. This 
is a law itself. 

An understaiuling person realises 
this just law of action and re-action 
and, of his own accord, refrains 
from evil and does good to the best 
of his ability. He does so for his 
own gfKxl and for the good of others. 
He considers his duty to be a bless- 
ing to himself and to all others but 
not to a curse to any, whether man 
or animal. 

As life is precious to all and as 
there is neither any right nor poAAcr 
whatever to destroy the life of 
another, he extends his compassion 

dis 


and loving-kindness towards every 
living being, even to the tiniest cjca- 
tiuc that crawls at his feet, aiid re- 
frains from killing or causing any 
injury to any living creature. 

'^riiere is no rule that one is to be 
pi'eyed upon by another. 'I'he strong 
mercilessly kill the weak and feast 
on their flesh. This is the animal 
instinct. Such actions from ignor- 
ant animals are excusable because 
they know not what thtiy do, but 
when nien, who are gifted with rea- 
son, and who should jwsscss a high 
moral standai’d perpetrate such 
crimes, they reveal their brutal ten- 
dencies and degrade themselves. 
Wliother to satisfy our stomach or 
as a pastime it is not justifiable to 
kill or cause to kill another living 
being. When mother earth is so 
generous in giving us vegetables and 
other kinds of harmless, nutritious 
food what necessity is there foi- us 
to kill the dumb creatures and feast 
on tlunr flesh ? If the killing of 
animals is wrong, it is needless to 
speak of the heinousness of killing 
human beings for the sake of peace 
or for the sake of religion. 

Honesty, trustworthiness and up- 
rightness should also be the charac- 
teristics of a right understanding 
person. As such he tries to abstain 
Irom stealing whether in its dis- 
sembled or obvious forms. Abstain- 
ing from sexual misconduct wdiich 
debases the exalted nature of man 
be tries to be pure. He avoids 
false speech, harsli language; 
slander and frivolous talk and speaks 
only that wdiioh is true, sweet, kind 
and helpful. Pernicious drinks are 
also a hindrance to the progress of a 
right understanding person. They 
pT't)mote needlessnesB and mental 
distraction. Accordingly J»e avoids 
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intoxicating drinks and cultivates 
heedfulness and clarity of vision. 

These elementary principles of 
regulated behaviour arc essential to 
one who treads tlie Path of Purity. 
Violation of them means the intro- 
duction of obstacles which may 
almost be insuruiountablc. Obser- 
vance of them enables one to make 
smooth and steady progress along 
the path. 

'Phe spiritual pilgrim may advance 
a step further and do what is good 
to the best of his ability. Sen sc- res- 
traint should l)e cultivated for over- 
indulgence in sensual jdeasures is 
detrimental to spiritual progress. 

It is an admitted fact that most 
dig their graves with their own 
teeth. Over-eating and carelessness 
in diet arc i-es|:K)nsiblc for more 
tleaths than. {>estilem;es. control 
this c.raving for food and to foster 
buoyancy of mind and body, al)ste- 
miousness and fasting, at least once 
a month, are advisable. Plain and 
simple living is preferable to a 
luxurious life that makes one a slave 
to passions. A life of celibacy is re- 
commended, as one’s sexual energy 
could then be utilised for sjnritual 
ends and one wmdd be inimuned 
from worldly bonds that might im- 
pede one’s progress. A peep into 
the history of all spiritual teachers 
will convince one that almost all of 
them nourished their bodies sparing- 
ly and led a life of strict celibacy, 
simplicity, voluntary poverty, and 
self-control. 

Whilst he progresses slow'ly and 
slctulily W'itli regulated VAoi'd and 
dee<l and restrained senses, the 
Kanimic forces of this striving as- 
pirant comix!ls him to renounce 

* worldly pleasures and adopt the as- 
cetic life. To him then comes the 
idea that 

* A den of strife is household life 

And filled with toil and need; 

But free and high as the open sky 
Is the life the homeless lead. 


^alising thus the vanity of fleet- 
ing pleasures he voluntarily for- 
sakes his earthly |H>ssesHions and 
donning the ascetic garb he tries to 
lead the holy life in all its purity. 
Here he practises the higher mora- 
lity to such a degree that he practi- 
cally becomes selfless in all his ac- 
tions. Neither fame nor wealth nor 
honour nor worldly gain could in- 
duce him to do anything contrary to 
his lofty principles. 

It is not the external appearance 
that makes one a holy man but the 
internal jairification . Transforma- 
tion should come from w'ithin and 
not from w'ithout. It is ab.soluteIy 
necessary to retire to .solitude and 
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lead the life of the ascetic to be a 
saint. Even as a layman one could 
attain sainthood. The life of a 
Bhikkhu, on the other hand, expe- 
dites and facilitates spiritual pro- 
■gress. 

Securing a firm footing on the 
ground of Sila or Morality, the pro- 
gressing pilgrim then embarks up- 
t>n the liigher practice of Sainadhi, 
the control and culture of the mind, 
the second stage of the Path of 
I’ll rity . 

Sainadhi is the “one-pointedness 
of the mind.” It is the concentra- 
tion to the eiitiji' exclusion of all 
irrelevant matter. 

Of the forty subjects intended for 
contemplation he should choose the 
one most suited to his temjierament. 
This being satisfactorily settled he 
makes a jiersi stent ell'ort to focus 
his mind on the object of concentra- 
tion until he becomes so wholly ab- 
sorbed and interested in it that all 
other thoughts get ipfio facto exclud- 
ed from the mind. The five hin- 
drances to progress, namely : sense- 
desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, 
n'stlessnesH and brooding, and 
iloubts are then teniporariTy inhi- 
bited. Eventually he gains (‘cstatic 
concentration and to his indescrib- 
able joy bec.omes enwrapt in dhana, 
enjoying the; calmness and serenity 
of a one-pointed miml. 

AV'hen one gains this ])erl'ect one- 
jiointedness of tlu^ mind it is 
possil)l(‘ for ont‘ to diwelop the five 
supernormal powers — (Adhiniia), 
Divine Eye — (Dihha Cakkhn), 

Divine Ear — {Dihha Sofa), Remini- 
scicMure of Past Rirtlis—(i’/<hhcu/rrt- 
sannuxafi Nana), Thought Reading 
- — (Paraciffa Vijaiiaion a,nd differ- 
(Mit Physic Vo\vv}y,~—( fddhiridha). 
Tt must not be understood that these 
surpernormal powers are essential 
for .sainthood. 

I'hoiigh the mind is ])urified there 
still lies dormant in him the ten- 
dency to give went to his passions, 


for by concentration passions are 
lulled to sleej) temporarily. They 
may rise to the surface at unexiujct- 
ed moments. 

Both Discipline and Concentra- 
tion are helpful to clear the Path of 
its obstacles, but it is Insight 
{V ipassana Panna) alone which en- 
ables one to see things as they tru- 
ly arc, and consequently^ reach the 
Ultimate Coal by annihilating the 
pas.sions inhibited by Saniadtii. This 
is the third and the final stage of 
the Path of Purity. 

With this one-pointed pure mind 
which now resembles a jiolislied 
mirror he looks at the world to get a 
correct view of life. Wherever he 
turns his eyes, he sees nothing but 
the three CJharatcristics — Anicca 
(Transiency), Dnkkha (Sorrow) and 
Anatla ( Soul-lessness). He compre- 
hends that life is a fleeting, con- 
tinuous undivided movement, de- 
void of any substantial, permanent 
entity. JS’eithcr in heaven nor on 
earth does he find any genuine 
hapjiiness, for every form of jileasure 
is only a prelude to jiain. What is 
transient is, therefore, painful and 
where change and sorrow’ prevail, 
tluM’c cannot be a permanent 
“ego.” 

Whei’iMjpon he takes one of the 
above tlirei; characteristics which 
appeals to him most and intently 
keeps on developing Insight in that 
pai’ticular direction until that 
glorious day' comes to him when he 
realises the Truth for the first time 
in his life. He is not deluded by 
any notion of “Self.” He rejioses 
jicrfect conlidence in the Buddha, 
Dhainina and the Sangha . He 
realises the worthlessness of wrong- 
ful rites and ceremonies for the sake 
of purification. 

At this stage he is called a Sota- 
panna — one who has entered the 
stream that leads to Nibbana. As 
he has not eradicated the will-to-live 
he is reborn seven times at the most. 
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Summoning up fresh courage as 
a result of this distant glimpse of the 
“Truth,” the Ariyan pilgrim culti- 
vates deeper Insiglit and attenuates 
his desire for scMisual pleasures and 
coarser forms of ill-will. He is now 
called a SaluKhujami — Once-Retur- 
ner, because he is ichor n on earth 
only once in case he does not attain 
Arahantship. 

It is in the third stage of Saint- 
hood — A nagani i ( Ntwer-Returner) 
that he comjiletely discards his 
sense-desires and ill-will. Therir- 
aftcr he neither returns to this world 
nor does he seek birth in the celes- 
tial realms since he has no more de- 
sire for sensual pleasures. After 
death he is reborn in the “Pure 
Abodes” (Sufhiharaftas) a camping 
place meant exclusively for Annga- 
niiefi and Arahantn . 

The earnest pilgrim, encouraged 
by the unprecedented success of his 
endeavours, makes his final advance 


and totally annihilates all forms of 
the “will-to-live,” discards any con- 
ceit or restlessness innate in him, 
and dispels forever that darkness of 
ignoraiuie which hitherto veiled the 
Light of Truth. He is now Perfect 
Saint — an Arahant. 

Instantly he realises that what 
was to be accomplished has been 
done, that a heavy burden of sorrow' 
has been relinquished and that the 
Path of Purity has been trodden. 
'Phe heavy pilgi'im now stands on 
heights more celestial, far removed 
from the rehcliious ])assions and de- 
filements of the w'orld, realising the 
unutterable Bliss of Nibbana, and 
like many an Arahant of old singing 
that poem of joy : 

(loodw'ill and Wisdom, mind by 
method trained. 

The highest conduct on good 

morals based. 

This maketh mortals ])ure not 

rank nor w'calth. 




Hapjty ift the JiiidtUiisf' s fate. 

For his heart knoirs naught of hate. 
Haters may be. all around. 

Yet in him no hate is found. 

Happy is the Biiddhi.st's fate; 

He all pining doth abate. 

Pining may seize all around. 

Yet in him no pining' s found. 

Happy is the Buddhist' s fate; 

Him no greed will agitate. 

In the world greed may abound. 

Yet in him no greed is found. 

Happily then let us live ! 

Joyously our service give ! 

Quench all pining, hate and greed ! 

Happy is the life we lead ! 

DHAMMAPADA . 
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By SIR D. B. JAYATILAKA 

lCotfcIn/7e/l from pnf^c 238 ] 

T he Kandavnru Sirita con- 
tains, as already stated, the 
Dina cariyara or tl»e Daily 
Routine of Parakrainabaliu. 'I’lic 
following suniinary of the eo7iteiits 
of the l)ook will give one some idea, 
of the manner in which the King 
ordered his life from day to day. 

(1) He rose from bed five peyas be- 
fore dawn. (A Sinhalese peya 
is equal to 24 minutes. So five 
peyas before dawn would be 
alnuit 4 a.m.). 

(2) He sat on his bed cross-logged 
and was engaged in meditatioii 
for 3 peyas and in reciting from 
memory Sutras (discourses of 
the Buddha) for peyas. 

(3) The Purohito Brahmana offer- 
ed him Kusa grass and pro- 
nounced blessings. 

(4) He was then visited by the 
Chief Coxirt Physician who ex- 
amined him for any ailment 
and prescribed necessary reme- 
dies. 

(5) At day-break he entered the 
bath-room Avhere he performed 
his abhitions with scented 
water offered by the Chief 
Door-keeper. 

(G) Then he proceeded to the upper 
story of the Dalada Maligawa 
(the Palace of the Tooth Relic) 
where he himself swept the 
floor and offered flowers and 
worshipped the Relic with 
great devotion. Thereafter he 
took Pan Sil. 


(7) He came down-stairs and was 
engaged in distribution of 
charity. To students of the 
Dharma he presented books. 
Then in the front hall he dis- 
tributed food, medicines for the 
sick, necessaries for pregnant 
w'omen, sweet-meats for chil- 
dren, etc. In these acts of 
charity the King spent 3 peyas 
repeating in the meanwhile the 
formula of the “Nine Virtues” 
five hundred times. 

(8) He returm;d to the Palace 
wliere he partook of the morn- 
ing repast, .served under tl)e 
direction of the Chief Court 
Physician and the Chief of the 
Royal Cuisine. 

(9) Thereafter he dressed himself 
in the Mirror Hall. His robes 
and jewels varied according to 
the day. On Sunday he wore 
saffron tioloured garments and 
padmaraya jewels; on Monday 
white garments and pearls; on 
Tuesday red coloured garments 
and coral oranarnents, and so 

(30) Having robed himself the King 
proc.eeded in state and took his 
seat on the throne, and heard 
reports submitted to him first 
by the Department of Charities 
and then by the Royal Trea- 
sury, and ascertained the exact 
financial position. 

(11) Thereafter he proceeded in 
state to the Audience Hall 
wliei’c were assembled the 
Princes, the Ministers of 
State, the Commanders of the 
Array, the Nobles and the 
commonalty. He heard official 
reports on various subjects and 
gave his decisions thereon. 
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(12) He exercised witli weaix)ns. 

(18) When 12 peyas had thus ])ass- 
ed (about J1 a.m.) tlie King 
took his mid-day meal served 
under the direction of the Court 
Physician and the Chief of tlie 
Royal Cuisine. One hundred 
Bhikkhus had already been en- 
tertained to the mid-day meal 
at the Palace, and now when 
the King had partaken of his 
meal, portions of food were al- 
lotted to a thousand retainers 
and three hundred inmates of 
the Palace. 

(11) n’he King then changed and 
walked up and down for a short 
while repeating the formula of 
tlu' “ Nine Virtues,” after 
which he rested for 2t pryas. 

(1*51 Thereafter several pripis were 
devoted to musical entertain- 
ments. 

(10) The King then took his seat on 
the throne, siirrounded by the 
high Officers of State and 
listened to reports which had 
heen received from all parts of 
the country, and gave his direc- 
tions thereon. 

(17) When the audience was over 
he pi-ocoeded to the Olakkani 


hall and inspected the royal 
elephants and horses and re- 
ceived i'ept>rts from the officers 
in charge of the royal stables. 

(18) He then changed again and at* 
the thirtieth peya (i.e. at 
0 p.m) he worshipped the 
Buddha repeating the formula 
of the ‘‘Nine Virtues” one 
lumdretl and eight times. 
Thereafter a band of women 
performed the alatti ceremony. 
.He then repaired to the Theatre 
Hall, where the best of j)er- 
formers delighted him AA'ith 
music, song and dance. 

(19) Having spent five peyas in this 
AA'ise, he repaired to the dining- 
hall for the evening meal. 
When the dinner was over he 
walked for a while and rested 
on a couch meditating upon the 
A’irtues of the Buddha, all of 
whiclj took fiA'e peyas. 

(20) Then he repaired to the 

Queen’s apartments where he 
s))cnt five peyas. 

(21) At the forty fifth peya (i.e. at 

mid-night) he received reports 
from the Sentry-Guards and 
retired to the bed-chamber and 
having meditated on the 

Dhamma he slept for ten peyas. 



'Tis sirertrr far to speak one irord 
Of lore, to do one lorinq deed; 

To calm the mind with hatred stirred 
With thoughts of lore from tumult freed : 

Than to be king of all the world 
With mind sullied with greed ! 

'Tis deeds of lore that make us kings, 

'Tis words of lore that make us bright-, 

'Tis thoughts of love that fly on wings 
Of joy to bring us pure delight : 

'Tis they that bless all living things 
Like Angels clad in light ! 

BEATRICE GUNETILLEKE 
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By FRANK R. MELLOR 


W ITH slow and stately step, 
Bhikkhu Upali, the Bud- 
dhist monk, passed down 
the village street on his beg- 
ging round. In ortliodox man- 
ner his large brown eyes were fixed 
on the ground two yards before him; 
his benevolent face calm and un- 
moved as that of the Buddha he lov- 
ed and served. Radiant with health 
and spirituality, his skin slione like 
newly-minted gold and to the pious 
it almost seemed as if a halo sur- 
rounded his figure. His yellow 
robe, newly washed, hung about his 
spare figure in graceful folds. In 
every way he represented the per- 
fect Bhikldm — and yet his lieart was 
sad. 

The rainy season had just ende^ 
and the sweet, cool, early morning 
air made the blood sparkle in his 
veins with a sense of new vitality 
and physical fitness. The walk 
from the Vihara, or monastery, on 
the hill had been restful and 
soothing to his mind, and in the dis- 
tance seen through the palm trees, 
the brilliant blue of the ocean, calm 
and still, was scarcely darker than 
the heavens it joined, whilst the 
sound of the distant surf mingled 
harmoniously with the cries of the 
green parroquets, squabbling and 
loving amongst the tree tops. 
And yet, though the beauty of 
nature appealed strongly to him, 
Bhikkhu Upali ’s heart was sad. 

As he passed from door to door, 
pausing only a breath’s space before 
each, the kindly people hurried to 
place their contributions in his 
bowl, eager to have the honour of 
feeding so holy a man. They 
loved him and liked to hear him 
expound and explain the scriptures 


in his low, clear voice. To him 
they were his dear children. And 
yet, though he and his children 
loved each other, his heart was sad. 

“To-day it is thirty years’’, he 
thought, “since I joined the Bro- 
therhood. Old age comes upon me; 
my steps grow slow, soon I shall pass 
away ; and yet in all these long, 
long, years never have I attained 
even to the first trance. Some 
evil Karma follows me from my 
last life and nullifies all my efforts. 
I am unfit to remain a Bhikkhu’’. 

Sorrowfully he re-trod his steps 
towards the monastery, his eyes 
\ipon the ground, his heaped-up 
howl in his hands before him, his 
face, despite his thoughts, a calm, 
benevolent mask. 

When he reached the spot where 
the trees end and the rocks begin, 
he saw, lying gasping in the midst 
of the path, a poor little mongrel 
puppy dog. If it had been clean it 
would have been white with brown 
face and ears and brown marks on 
one side. But its coat was dirty, 
foam dropi)ed from its jaws and 
its hinder parts were foul with 
dried excrement. 

The Bhikkhu stopped and regard- 
ed it. “Poor little life,’’ mused he, 
“so soon to he cut short. Poor little 
life, what is the caitsc of thy suffer- 
ing? Is it that thou art unfit to 
be a dog and must return to a lower 
plane of existence or is it that all 
thy experience of dog life is com- 
plete and that now thou movest up 
to a higher place upon the wheel ? 
Alas, all things are transient and 
all that is born must die. I wish 
thee a better re-birth.” 

Bhikkhu Upali would now have 
gone on his way but at this moment 
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the puppy whispered and opened its 
eyes. Its glance met that of Upali 
and penetrated his armour of monas- 
tic calmness like a javelin flung by 
a strong thrower. A sensation re- 
miniscent of some strong emotion, 
felt many long years ago, thrilled 
the Bhikkhu. The teachings of the 
Brotherhood and the custom of his 
race faded as the morning’s mists. 
Hardly conscious of his actions he 
picked the little sufferer up and 
gently carried it to the shade of a 
tree at the roadside. The distur- 
bance, gentle though it was, 
brought on another convulsion and 
in its cramps, the dog befouled the 
Bhikkhu’s robe, but he took no 
heed of the defilement. Taking the 
little sufferer upon his lap, he sooth- 
ed it until the fit was over, then, 
emptying the contents of his bowl 
upon the ground, he filled it with 
water at a neighbouring pool and 
offered it to the dog, which drank 
greedily. He then persuaded it to 
eat a little of the rice he had begged 
and afterwards washed the foam and 
dirt from the puppy’s face and coat 
and wiped it upon his robe. The 
poor little thing, refreshed and 
soothed, closed its eyes and slept. 

Throughout the remainder of that 
day and through the night that fol- 
lowed it, Upali tended the sick dog. 
At intervals it would whimper, con- 
vulsions would rack its little body 
and on each occassion the Bhikkhu 
would soothe it, give it water to 
drink, persuade it to eat a little rice 
and then wash the filth away. The 
dog would then close its eyes and 
sleep for a while. 

At last the daw'n came. At first 
a hush, then the rim of the great 
Liord of Light ajipeared on the edge 
of the oceari, dividing it from the 
sky; then the great ball of fire swam 
into the blue sea of the heavens, 
flinging abroad his golden rays. The 
birds chirped. The flowers opened 
thqjr {letals. It was day. 


“It is Vesak Day,” thought 
Bhikkhu Upali.* “To-day I am to 
recite the scripture telling of the 
death of The Blessed One. 1 love 
the beautiful words and the people 
like to hear me recite them. I must* 

go.” 

Gently he placed the little dog up- 
on the ground and turned to go. The 
little dog missed his presence; it 
awoke and whimpered. He turned 
to look at it and again their eyes 
met. Bhikkhu Upali could not re- 
sist the appeal in the dog’s eyes. 
With a sigh and almost a sob in his 
throat, he returned and again took 
it up on to his lap. 

Slowly passed the hours and at 
last the sun stood high in the 
heavens — it was mid-day. Hours 
passed and it sank into the sea — a 
glorious sunset. Another night be- 
gan. From time to time the little 
dog whimpered and was convulsed 
and each time Bhikkhu Upali sooth- 
ed it, cleansed it and then persuad- 
qil it to eat a little rice. 

Bhikkhu Ui>ali had eaten no food 
for forty-eight hours and, perhaps, 
his head was light, for in the third 
watch of the niglit he beheld a vision 
of The Compassionate One .seated on 
his lotus throne. The tenderness in 
those eyes was more than he could 
bear and Upali prostrated himself 
upon the ground. Then the dog 
whimperetl and when Upali arose 
the vision was gone. The dawn 
broke, the birds twittered and the 
flowers unfolded their petals. It was 
day. 

Again a fit convulsed the poor 
little dog. Upali gave it to drink 
and cleansed its face. Whilst he 
was in the act of doing so, the dog 
raised its head and licked him upon 
the face, then it straightened out 
its pain racked body and died. 

As a lightening fl.ash across a mid- 
night sky reveals the hidden lands- 
cape, so for him, the veil of illusion 
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was rent in twain and Bhikh-hu 
IJ pali Knew. For the space of an 
lu)ur he sat motionless, then rousing 
himself he softly carried the lifeless 
body to a spot wliere the grass was 
long, placed it iijX)!! the ground ajid 
covered it with leaves. 

. Slowly TTpali weiuh'.d his May to 
the inonash'ry. The world seemed 
strangely fa>niliar and yet it Mas 


changed, for he saw it with a differ- 
ent mind. At the monastery gate 
the M'arden spoke to him : “Brother 
your i-obe is hefoided and your bowd 
is dirty. It is unseemly. The Re- 
verend Abbt>t will be sorry.’’ Blowlx 
Bhikkhu I’pali raised his eyes to the 
Juan's face; and then the warden 
knew .and all the invisible forces 
kncM' : Bhikkhu I pali had attained 
Enlightenment. 



() my Lord ! What happy mcm'nc.s 
])oth furccl meditation brinij. 

Of when thou wert Prince. Siddluirtha 
In the palace of the kitty; 

Of the pure and high renoutieitiy 
Of thy royal rights to be 
My eternal lore, tho' i ransient 
All the paths that 'compassed me. 

Paradise is nercr sweeter 

Than when thou dost tell the tale. 

How thou found'st me, pensive wand' ring 
hi life's dim, delusive vale; 

Hole Kanlhaka didst thy bidding. 

Valiant speeding to my cries. 

Whilst thy robe the wind set gitiv' ring, 
h'lashed the lights of Paradise . 

Still the romance stirs me deeply. 

Like some truth agaze at me 
(.her t ransieney , that sloudy 
Swells into a radiant sea : 

How I trod samsara's path n ay ; 

How thy noble charger sped, 

(Jver dark abysses leaping. 

Where my cries affrighted led, 

Re.seuing and gently bearing 
To Nirvana's City fanned 
By the western palms that eooleth 
Those that reach the Buddha-land . 
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A lcohol is used by many 
people as a beverage or as 
a medicine very often 
\Adtljtnit tlie least discriniiiiation. 
Isers of iilcoliolic beve)*ag('s 
have claimed beneficial effects, wliile 
general observers of users have 
c laimed detrimental effec*-ts. The two 
groups represent two valuational 
axes, the one, considers the imme- 
diate self-cc^mfort ajid relaxation 
from tensiem and wc^iry- indivi- 
dualistic*. objective's. The other 
looks at it in its relation to mental 
(dfe'tiveness, general efiicicincy and 
soc ial behaviour as matters of pri- 
maj*v imf)oitanc*e. 

The usca', noji-user del)ate has 
been long, but it is not hopeless, he- 
c ause human bedngs even though 
prejudiced do pay attention to evi- 
dence. 

Thc' scientific evidejic*e now at 
the command of the mc'dical profes- 
sion logarcling the action of alcohol 
indic*ates firstly that alc’oliol does 
not aid thc' human economy in the 
way po})ularly supposcul, and scH*ond- 
!y })rov(^s the occurrenc*e of ac*tual 
damage to the struc*ture and func- 
tions of the various organs of the' 
body. 

4M]e genc'ral trend of medical 
opinion u])on tliis matter is sliown 
in a striking way by the' sl('ady fall 
in the amount of alc*ohcd usc'd in 
both ])r*ivate and hospital prac'tic*!' 
during the last HO (^r 10 years. 

Looked at from a purely seic'iitifie 
standj)oiiit the cjuestion of the effect 
of alcohol is one of fact alone and 
not eveji the tragedies and tlic' 
])ovorty whic'h results from its hahi- 
tual use can prc'jndicc its cc^nsidera- 
tlon. 

1 shall endeavour to i)]ac*e before 
• yc^u the most trustworthy results in 
tfie experinmntatioii an<l ac‘(;unuila- 
ted observations clustering? about tbe 
old and perplexing asj)octs of the 
alcohyl prol)lem. It goes without 



By Dr. J. H F. JAYASUKIYA 

saying that the main point of our 
modern scientific interest is in the 
ellects accompanying the smaller or 
more moderate doses characteristic 
of the purely social and individual 
appetitive drinking. 

Various representative experi- 
ments in terms of the work or the 
worker have been carried out in 
which performance with alcohol is 
compared with j)erformances with- 
out alcohol, under otherwise similar 
conditions : — 

First Group. — From the indus- 
trial and practical field, simple eye- 
hand co-ordination, e.g., inserting 
a key into a lock or threading a 
needle, or the more complex skilled 
acts of marksmanship and typewrit- 
ings wore investigated. 

Skcond Group. — Because of 
their significance for social be- 
Itaviour, the control of speech and 
of eye-movements, have been tested. 

Third Group. — From juiinary 
value to the individual i)ersonality , 
tlie maintenance of standing jKJsture 
has been chosen as rcpr«*sentative. 

(!) Several Imndreds of ('X|)eri- 
raents were performed, only 1 oz. 
of alcohol in 3-4 ozs. water l)eing 
administered. In the first group of 
experiments the ctlocts in work at- 
tempted within .1-2 hours after 
drinking was an average dro]) in 
speed of 21 per cent, and the i-emotc 
olTects, viz., 11-12 hours later, a 
drop of 6 per cent. That is to say, 
a man taking i> oz. of alcohol at 
30 o’clock in the night has his effi- 
ciency impaired even at JO o’clock 
next morning. 

The efficiency of the marksman 
after alcohol depreciated 30 per 
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cent, in rapid firing and 60 pet 
cent, in slow firing. In typewrit- 
ing, errors in typing all grades of 
copy were increased about 40 per 
cent, in the first two hours after in- 
gesting J oz. of alcohol. Speed was 
diminished only 3 per cent. 

(2) The thick and uncertain 
speech of the inebriated person has 
popularly been known as a tell-tale 
symptom. Some admirable tests 
were conducted. Any mumbling, 
blocking, stammering or sluggish- 
ness showed up as an increased time 
score in the test. I' he first three 
half hour periods after drinking Joz. 
of alcohol showed an average of 8 
per cent impairment, after 1 oz. 13 
per cent, of impairment. 

(3) The complex motor control 
in standing quietly with eyes closed 
was tested. After a little alcohol, 
body sway is increased no matter 
how hard the subject tries to stand 
still. The increased sway in these 
experiments averaged 21 per cent, 
during the first one and a half hours. 

The results just decribed are typi- 
cal of the effects of moderate doses 
of alcohol on motor control. The 
random quality of the movements 
give to the person himself an illusion 
of stimulation. But muscidar jK)wer 
and efficiency are actually loM'ered. 
The majority of modern authorities 
on military matters in Europe and 
America now recognise that severe 
exertions can best be endured, either 
in cold or hot climates without al- 
cohol, and men are therefore en- 
couraged to be abstainers. 

“It is curious that troops 
says Sir Fredrick Troves “ can- 
not work or march f>n alcohol. 
I was with the relief column that 
moved on to rjadysmith, and it was 
an extremely trying time by reason 
of the hot weather. In that enor- 
njous column of 30,000, the first 
who dropped out were not the tall 
men or the short men, or the big 
men or the little mcm — they were the 
drinkers, and they dropi)ed out as 


clearly as if they had been labelled 
with a big letter on their backs.” 

The foregoing evidence is entirely 
confirmed by the practice of trained 
rowers, cricketers, sportsmen and 
athletes. 

Alcohol, like ether and chloro- 
form, belongs to the group of nar- 
cotic drugs which are exhilarant for 
a short time, depressant for a much 
longer time. The researches of ex- 
perimental physiology into the func- 
tions of the brain have conclusively 
demonstrated in a logical manner 
the elTect of moderate and small 
doses of alcohol on the complex pro- 
cesses of mental action. The effects 
of even small quantities habitually 
taken accumulate, and gradually 
affect the efficiency of the indivi- 
dual. 

In all mental work there are two 
qualities to be considered, viz., 
quality and speed. All observers 
agree that the quality of mental 
work is affected by alcohol even be- 
fore the speed — more mistakes be- 
ing made. With regard to the func- 
tion of Memory, alcohol even in 
small doses is distinctly hampering. 
Memory is one of the late acquisi- 
tions of the mind and according to 
the rule that the latest and most re- 
cent facultie.s of the mind are the 
first to vanish under the stress of 
p«.)isoning or illness, it is but natural 
for alcohol to cause early failure. 
The unti’uthfulness and inexactitude 
of those who take alcohol is fre- 
quently due not so much to wilful 
lying as to a vague inability to re- 
call accurately events, facts, and 
promises, for the reason that alcohol 
has ])revented the brain cells from 
recording vivid and exact impres- 
sions. 

The more highly specialised func- 
tions of Ideation and Reasoning and 
Formation of tludgments — ^which 
are the brain centres of latest and 
highest intellectual developments 
are adversely affected. 
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Throughout many of these experi- 
ments the man believed that they 
were doing better and quicker work 
when taking alcohol, than when ab- 
staining, although the actual facts 
were the reverse. This, of course, 
is the constant delusion whicli 
occurs as a result of the action of 
most narcotic drugs. The error of 
judgment is due to the action of al- 
cohol on the higher cerebral centres 
so that the observers arc unable to 
make a correct estimate of their own 
doings, thoughts and actions. Un- 
doubtedly, when tried by the touch- 
stone of experiment alcohol is known 
to be a delusive agent, thus proving 
the accuracy of Solomon’s statement 
that “wine is a mocker.” The sen- 
sations of comfort and well-being 
are similarly deceptive illusions due 
to the deadening of the power of 
estimating adverse and disagreeable 
conditions. The participant feels 
cheered and “more himself” and it 
is little wonder that he has regular 
recourse to the drug when in diffi- 
culty. 

The number of surgical accidents 
due to cerebral confusion and obfus- 
cation produced by alcohol is 
simply appalling. 7-10 per cent, of 
all fatal highway traffic accidents 
are due to alcohol. It has been 
shown that alcohol taken without 
food in amounts not exceeding one 
ounce can produce these effects. 
Quite aside from the difficulties 
with voluntary muscular control, 
the slightly alcoholized person driv- 
ing on the highway resembles in his 
behaviour tendencies the absent- 
minded much introverted individual 
found by test to be accident-prone. 
A feeling of “remoteness” from the 
outside world and the sense of being 
cozily wrapped up in their own plea- 
sant tho\ights are not the ideal sub- 
jective states for drivers on the high- 
way. 

The fact that some persons seem 
able to assimilate alcohol without 
obvious evil effect, simply means 


that they happen -to be strong and 
stable in health, and so are able to 
withstand, without immediate signs 
of injury the effect of doses which are 
disastrous to many highly-strung 
sensitive persons. After a military 
campaign there arc always some 
men who return alive and not ap- 
parently injured; but this does not 
alter the fact that a large proportion 
of the soldiers are either killed, dis- 
abled or over-strained by the war. 
Indeed the apparent toleratit)n of al- 
c.f>hol is in the majority of cases only 
a deception, for when illness comes 
to a man of this type, it is found 
that his tissues show signs of a gene- 
ral lack of resistance in spite of his 
naturally strong body and originally 
good endowments in the way of 
health . 

No account of the effect of alcohol 
is at all adequate unless allusion be 
made to the profoiind and too often 
permanent mental deterioration and 
instability which it induces. By the 
general public little is known w'ith 
regard to this painful subject, for 
these patients though numerous are 
hidden aw'ay in private houses or 
Msylums. continue to protect 

our own happiness bj"^ thinking little 
about the thousands of lonely and 
wretched men and women who in- 
Jiabit these institutions. In fact the 
doctors who manage them are practi- 
cally the only people who can fully 
realize the ghastly w’aste of life and 
happiness that alcoholism entails. 
Many of these have been those ac- 
customed to the purely social and 
appetitive drinking, hut who have 
ultimately become prone to exces- 
sive drinking. 

Dipsomania is the expression 
used to dei|||ribe a condition of 
recurrent uncontrollable craving for 
alcohol. The attacks occur more or 
less periodically at intervals of six 
weeks to a year. The persons have 
exhibited quite early in adult life a 
tendency to drink to excess, and no 
consideration of disgrace, or loss of 
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income or of social standing can 
finally deter them. The outbreak 
often culminates in an attack ^ 
delirium tremens. Their condition 
is most pitiable. 

The ifitimatc j'elationsliip that 
exists between Insanity and Intem- 
perance is now scientifically estab- 
lished and the following conclusions 
are warranted : 

(1) Alcohol is a direct and prin- 
cipal cause of several types of men- 
tal disease. 

(2) The drink habit leading to 
mental disease is usually formed in 
early adult life ami is continued for 
several years before mental break- 
down occurs. 

(3) The onset occurs principally 
in middle life at the age when effi- 
ciency and productivity should be at 
the maximum and wlien they should 
be active memlxjrs of the commu- 
nity. 

The long continued use of alcohol 
also produces chronic gastritis and 
dyspepsia; serious damage to the 
liver inducing cirrhosis and invari- 
ably fatal condition; disease of kid- 
neys; arterial degeneration, and de- 
generative changes in the heart- 
muscle leading ultimately to dilata- 
tion and cardiac failure. Lastly, 1 
should like to point out that alcohol 
is a drug which indiices a ci'aving for 
repetition. We are such “creatures 
of habit’’ that we readily become iic- 
custoraed to any routine and it is 
found that a few weeks afford suffi- 
cient time to form the foundation 
of a deeply rooted habit. “It al- 


ways implies less expenditure of 
energy to crave than to control.’’ 
Very many people entirely lack this 
high faculty of control. To “crave” 
is easy, to “control” is difficult; 
therefore the wiser course is to avoid 
those things which tend to create a 
craving. The effect of habit upon 
ourselves and its hereditary influ- 
enc. 0 . upon our children, are matters 
that no person of thought and in- 
telligence can ignore. When taken 
as a daily drink, alcohol causes sen- 
sations and effects which arc soon 
imagined to V)c a necessary part of 
life. The stomach becomes depend- 
ant on the daily dose and di.sinclinod 
to work without it. When this 
happens it is time to recognise both 
the true facts of the case and our 
bondage to the habit rather than 
falsely regard alcohol as a “food” 
because it induces certain sensations 
to which we have become accustom- 
ed. It is indeed not a matter of a 
more personal import but of a na- 
tional concern th.at we should reckon 
with this factor of habit before en- 
couraging ourselves or others to do 
or take what may prove to be inju- 
rious both to the individual and to 
the future generations of our race. 

One conclusion emerges from the 
recent investig.ations to the whole 
alcohol question, namely that it is 
quite impossible to state that any 
given minimum amount of the drug 
is harmless to our tissues. A man 
who desires to use his entire force on 
behalf of himself or his fellowmeu 
can do so best and longest by entire- 
ly avoiding alcoljol. 
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BUDDHA 



By Dr. B C. LAW, ph d. 

T he Lord *Biiddliii was 
l)oru oil the VoHiik 
Purnijiia day (the 
full-uioon day of the month 
of Vesak) and he also obtain- 
ed enligliteiniieiit and MaJia- 
parinibhana' on that very 
day. Prince Siddhartha. 
born and brouglit up in 
luxury, fully realising the 
\A’orthleHsne.sK of the Avorldly 
life, renounced th(» life of a 
liousc'boldcr and became a 
recluse. He A\'and(^rcd from 
place to place and struggled 
'hard to reach the final goal. 

He made the I'ollovi'ing signi- 
ficant utterance : — . 

“1 am born for the attainment of 
enlightenment. This is rny last 
birth and it is for the good of the 
AA’orld that I have taken my birth." 

Lord Buddha's life Avas well regu- 
lated and he assumed the position of 
a responsible preacher and refor- 
mer. He welcomed men of different 
faiths and discussed topics with 
them like a sincere friend. Self exer- 
tion was the motto of his life and 
everywhere he laid stress on self- 
exertion, self-control, and self-sacri- 
fice in his preachings; sense of duty 
and resjxmsibility was uppermost in 
his,mind. He Avas free from anger 
and he never lost his temper even 
in liot discussions of some knotty 
IHiints of religion and philosophy 
Avitfi persons who followed other 
doctrines. He never made a parade 
of his great erudition or achieve- 
ment bijt like a reasonable man he 
used to jirgue with perspns till they 


Loud JU’DDn.\ 

\\(U‘e convinced of the soundneBs ol 
his argiunentH. He was never 
hostile to anybody even to bis great- 
est opponent and whoever be he a 
friend or a foe, Avanted to have an 
interview with him, he gladly grant- 
e<l it. 

A careful study of the Buddhist 
books shows how great was the 
A'l'iieration with which he was re- 
ceived during his visits to different 
places of India and how he succeed- 
ed in solving numerous problems 
about religion and ethics. The in- 
fluence of h|j|teachings upon the 
mind of th^Pj^iple was very great 
indeed. We know how the mood 
of a wicked prince was changed by 
hi.s noble teaching and how a single 
AA'ord from his mouth tamed the 
fierce spirit of the prince while the 
ceaseless exhortations of his parents 
were of no avail. 
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Tilt! magic p/)wer of the wliole- 
Rt)mc and edifying discotirse which 
the Buddha dolivertxl, had tlie bene- 
licial ell'ect of removing the arifig- 
aiice and selfishncsK of the prince 
from liis heart which afterwards be- 
came filled with love and kindness. 
Kven in preacliings and discussious 
of the Master, there was a. system 
tbroiigbout and the metbod follow'ed 
in arriving at a decision was singly 
excelhmt. Many pej'sons of wicked 
cliaraeter were brought to tlicir sen- 
ses by the instructive teachings of 
the Exalted Buddha.. He succeeded 
in having a large number of follow- 
ers and his sublime teachings pro- 
duced the desired effect on all people, 
rich or poor and some of them were 
so much enlightened by him that 
they were able to I'oalise the perfect 
truth of righteousness. 

In short, the Buddha’s life was a 
life of action, earnestness, wakeful- 
ness, simplicity, frankness, sin- 
cerity, )K*rfection and ord<u‘. 

The Master succeeded in quelling 
a longstanding fned betM'eeh the 


Sakyas and Koliyas, two ancient 
tribes of India and in bringing about 
a reunion at the point when the 
serfs and the labourers, attendants 
and headmen, councillors and vice- 
roys would be sallying forth and 
ready foi’ the fight. This is how he 
pa<‘iiied the wrath of the two rival 
tribes. 

The Buddha, the saviour of man- 
kind, an avatara of ‘the Hindus, is 
worshipped in all parts of the globe 
with great respect and profounil 
vemu’ation. A holy word of the 
Buddha is quoted from tlie 
Dhamniapada (verse MH7) ; — 

Diva iajmti adicco, rattim ahhati 

candima , 

Sannaddho lchatti\fo tapnii, jhayi 
tapa t i hrohmano , 

Atha sahham ahorattam Buddha 

lapati tejasa . 

The Sun shines by tbe day; the 
Moon, by the night; the warrior, by 
his armour; the brahmana, by his 
meditation; while the Buddha 
shines day and night by his glory. 



By BUDDHAGOSA ANANDA 

T he word I’oson is the Sinha- dhism was unheard of in Ceylon 

lese name for one of the before this and it was in 8()H B.C. 

lunar months of the year. that the Doctrine of tlu? Buddha was 

Although the word is meant to introduced for the lirst time to C.ey- 

name tlie month, it is popularly Ion by Prince Mahinda with the hel]) 

used in reference to one popular day of four others who had attained the 

of the month. On June 4th falls highest state of sanctification, call- 

the ‘2244th anniversa,ry of the in- ed Arahats, viz. Ittiya, Uttiya, 

troduction of Buddhism into Ceylon Sambala and Baddasala . Among 

and the festival is second in them were also Surnana Rama.iera 

importance to that eff^vesak. and Bandhuka Upasaka. 

In 309 B.C., after the termina- Mahinda Thera was the son of 

tion of the third Convocation of the Emperor Dharmasoka and it Would 

Buddhist monks held at Pataliputta, be a long story if 1 venture to em- 

India, Muggaliputta Thera, who bark on the history of his becoming 

presided, contemplated spreading a member of the Holy Order. When 

the Dharama in foreign lands. Bud- Mahinda received instructions from 
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Moggalijnitita. Tliera to c-onio to 
Jainka, ho perceived, l)y his super- 
natural kjioAvledge, the conditions 
})revailing in the Island and observed 
that the ruling king at that time, 
Mutasiva, muis old and feeble and if 
he were to come then, his mission 
would be a failure. Hence he post- 
poned his mission until such time as 
the king's son, Devananipiya Tissa, 
became king. 

Accordingly, on the Pull-lVIoon 
1 )a,y of Poson, in the year i2d(i of 
flu* Buddhist era, Mahinda Thera 
with the six others arrived at tlie 
summit of the Missaka mountain or 
better known, today, as MiJiintale. 
Happily on this day there happened 


to be the celebration of a great 
iiationiil festival in the coiinti^ and 
King Devaiuimpiya Tissa, with his 
retinue of 40,000, was out on a hunt- 
ing excursion. 

In the course of the ])ursuit of the 
game he reached Mih intale and here 
an extraordinary thing happened. 
The king losing sight of an elk, 
which he chased up the summit of 
the hill, was taken aback at the un- 
expected sight of an unknowm 
human being. This happened to 
b<‘ the place where Mahinda Thera 
had already reached. The Thera 
conceiving that the monarch might 
he alarmed if all of them pre.sented 
iheinselves, rendered himself alone 
visible. 
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Here Maiunda Thera addiessed 
Lite king “Come here Tiasa.” Sur- 
prised at the manner in which he 
was addressed, tlie king tlieught 
that it was a spirit, whereupon 
Mahinda said : “We are the dis- 
ciples and ministers of the Lord of 
(he True h’aith; in couipassion to- 
wards you, Maharaja, we liavc re- 
paired hitlier froiii Jarnbudipa,’ * 
(India). 

On Jiearing tliese words the king 
was relieved of his terror. Recol- 
lecting, tcK>, the coimnunication be 
had previously received from iiis 
ally. King Dharniasoka of India, he 
was convinced that they were really 
(lisci])les of the True Faith. Jjaying 
aside his bow and arrow the king 
llx'U resf»ectfully approached Ma- 
liinda and seated himself near him. 
Mahinda Thera introduced to the 
king the other members of the party. 

Seeing the others “When came 
(hese ? ’’ flcmanded the excited 
king. Being answei'ed by him 
“With me’’ the king ma<lc his en- 
<phrv : “In Jarnbudipa are there 
odier Bhikkhus like unto these V 
Mahinda re])lied that Jarnbudipa it- 
s<*lf glittered with yellow robes; 
(here the di.sciples of the Buddha 
who bad fully acquired sanctity, 
\^■ho vv(u-e jrerfect masters of the 
knowledge Avhich procured the 
“arahat hi i.ss” the saints who bad 
the gift and divine sigld , were 
numerous. 

Mahinda Thera having wisht^l to 
ascertain the capacity of the gifted 
sovereign, the following conversa- 
tion then ensiu^ between them : — 

Mahinda ; (Pointing hr a mango 
tree) : Oh king, what is this tree 
c,alled ? 

The King : It is called the mango 
tree. 

Mahinda : Besides this one. are 
there any other mango tiees 9 

The King : There are many 
mango trees. 


Mahinda : Besides this mango 
tree and those other mango trees, 
are there any other trees on earth ? 

The King ; Lord, there are many 
trees; but they are not mango trees. 

Mahinda : Besides the other 
mango trees, and the trees that are 
not mango, is there any f)ther tree? 

The King : Gracious Lord, Yes; 
this mango tree. 

Mahinda : Ruler of men, you are 
a wi.se king. 

Having answei'ed the questions 
put to him by the Royal A|)ostle, 
who was quite satisfied with regard 
to the intellectual capacity of the 
kijig, Mahinda Thera further iutrrf»- 
gated him thus : — 

Mahinda : Great king, have you 
relations ? 

'The King : Lord I have many. 

Mahinda ; Are there any f)ersons 
who are not your relations ? 

J’h(> King : Yes, there are many. 

Mahinda ; liesides your relations 
a.nd those who are not your relations 
is ther(' any other person ? 

The King ; Lord there is, and 
that is myself. 

Mahinda : Ruler of men, may 
you be ha])])y. You are wise. 

The eminently wise Thera thus 
satislied t>f the intellectual ca))acity 
of the ruler of the land, pro|jounded 
to him a sermon from tl»e Majjima 
Nihaya entitled Chulahutlhipado- 
fxtma Siitta. (Jonvinced of the 
noble teachings of the Buddha., the 
king and his retinue obtained the 
salvation of the True Faith. 

Mihintale, which is about eight 
miles from Aniiradhapura, is a 
moiintaii] rock crowned with enbr- 
mous boulders piled one on tbe other 
and covered with forest. On the 
summit of it is the place known- as 
Ambastale, so callc/d from the mango 
tree which skaxl there at the time 
uditm the conversation l>etween 
Mahinda Thera and King Devanam- 
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piya Tissa took place. Here is a 
Hagaba built by King Uttiya in 
memory of that great Royal AiK)Ktle 
enshrining his relics. It is still in 
good conditioji. Besides this there 
is another Dagaba called Maha Seya 
built by King Devanarnpiya Tissa 
(Mishrining the U rnaraina — a single 
hair which gi’cvv between the eye- 
brows of the Buddha. Yet another 
beautiful Dagaba has been very re- 
cently discovered there by the 
Archaeological Department whicli 
has now betm i()entifie<l l)y (iovern- 
nient as the Kantaha Vihara. 

The Naga Pokuiia is another in- 
teresting thing on this rock moun- 
tain where a spring oozes through 
a crevice. A five-headed cobra, as 
if it were rising out of water, is car\ - 
<;d at the back of this huge cistern. 

Mihintalc hill, undoulUedly, is 
the most sacred of the sacnul high 
])laces in Ceylon venerated by the 
Buddhists. The summit of the hill 
\^ as a hive of <;ells in the olden days 
when tb<* Arahats lived in medita- 
tion, and the holy disciples of the 
h\)urfold Path spent their time. 

The betl of Mahinda is still to be 
seen on the mountain, it is carved 
out of a rock and is in the shape of 
a couch with a great granih' arch 
overhead. To the left of this is a 
deep ravine where boulders are to 
be seen. A fine view of Aimradha- 
pura tt)wn could be commanded 
from hero. In the words t>f W. L. 
Fletcher, author of “Egyptian 


Sketches,” who, speaking of Mihin- 
tule has said “1 can conceive of no 
similar picture, not even that of 
Damascus from Mount Ijebanon that 
would at all equal it,” 

“Where twice five mile of fertile 

ground , 

With walls and towers were gird- 
ed round ; 

And there were gardens bright 

with Sinnon’s rills 

Where blossomed out numy an 

incense-breeding tree, 

And there were fore.sts, ancient 

as the hills. 

Enfolding sunny siK)ts of gree- 
nery.” 

After nearly half a century’s work 
in Eanka Mahinda Thera breathed 
his last lying on that stone couch, 
close to the place where, on the 
Full-Moon Day of I’oson, 2244 
years ago, he and his companions 
stood there together having <-ome 
• through the air by I’idhi from India 
to introduce the sublime teachings 
of the Thathagatha to Ceylon. He 
\\'as accortled a more than royal 
funeral. His body was taken to the 
City and was crenuited. the king 
himself applying the torch. His 
ashes were taken back and buried on 
the vm-y spot where lui first met 
King T)evanarnpiya Tissa and a 
Dagaba was erected ovtu* it. This 
Dagaba. is Amba.stale which is wor- 
shipped by pilgrims who yearly go 
thither. 
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history, and I shall deal only 
with the history of this doc- 
trine in this article. The 
three cardinal terms in Bud- 
dhist Philosophy are Atiicca, 
Dukkn and Anatia, which 
means transitoriness, un- 
satisfactoriness atifl soulless- 
ness. A clear and complete 
knowledge of those three 
facts (sepai'ately or t^on- 
jointly) is described by the 
Buddha as the way to 
Vifiiichihi, i.e. Perfectioji or 
Nirvana . 

The word Anatta signifies 
the non-existence, of an Atta 
or soul as it is known to 
Western Philosophers. It is, 
therefore, a negative term 
and it indicates a negation of 
an existing view. The cons- 
tant repetition of this nega- 
tion and the emphasis that 
has been laid on it further 
imply that the belief in a soul 
was very strong amongst the 
j)eople in whose midst our 
Lord was born and that he 
found it rather difficult to 
eradicate it. 


THE ANATTA OOETRINE 
<>E THE BUHOHISTS 

By Ri'iv. B. SiDDAtrrj’HA 


T ills is one of the most com- 
num and also one of the 
most imiK)rtant doctrines tif 
Buddhism. It is most com- 
mon because we find it every- 
Mdiere in the Buddhist Canon — the 
Tipitaka. Wlumever Ave turn over 
a leaf in tlu^ Canon we invariably 
meet with a line in Avhich Anatia 
is em]>hasizcd. It is most im]K»rtant 
because the Buddhist Philosophy is 
entirely on that doctrine. 

'lo understand this dexstrine 
thoroughly one must begin with its 


WJien I was a student, 1 
\\ as really astonished tc» see 
(hat 1 could not j)ass over a 
jaige of any Buddhist book 
without noticing something 
against that Atta doctrine, and I 
wanted to know why it was so. How- 
ever, I could not satisfy my curio- 
sity till I studied the history of reli- 
gion in India. By the help of the 
study of this history I was able to 
solve rny problem. 

If you read the history of religion 
in India, you will find that there 
were two main theories prevalent in 
that land about the world and its 
being, namely, the Devavada and the 
Atinavada . Of these the first one has 
been referred to by different names 
by different thinkers at different 
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ages, such as the Brahmavada , Para- 
matviavada, Nirmanavada, Israra- 
vada, etc. But it was known to tl»e 
Buddha by the name of Issranim- '• 
vianavada and the modern pliiloso- 
pers refer to it as Theism in goncMal. 

The different names by whicli it 
has been referred to indicah! in- 
directly that this doctrine was not 
stable and that different philoso- 
pliers thougljt of a Supreme Being 
in different M'ays. According t(» the 
history t)f Indian religion we find 
that the earlieast conception was 
what is now known as Animism. 
Tliis was a belief in all sorts of 
minor demons and fairies, and 
spirits, ghosts and gods. This 
is to be found recorded in ancient 
astrology, magic and folklore. 

The next was Polytheism. This 
was a better and more advanced itiea 
about the spirits tliat were sui)pos- 
ed to animate the greater forces and 
phenomena of nature. This was a 
(M)nception as to the great gods pre- 
served in the Vedas and explained in 
the Brahmanas. 

Then came Pantheism which is 
known as Advaitavada or Visvade- 
rarada and this was a. still later an<l 
still more advanced idea of a unit 
lying behind all these phenomena, 
both of the first anci of the second 
class. This is preserved in the 
Upanishnds, and was subsequently 
eleborated and systematised by San- 
kjirach.araya; and this was most pro- 
bably the view that was predomin- 
ant at the time of the Buddha. It 
is to be noted here that tliis advanc- 
ed view of a Supreme Being could 
not altogether discard the former 
and older views whicli were no 
doubt prevailing among the ordi- 
nary people and which were referred 
to by the Buddha in some of his ser- 
mons as Bahum. ve saranam yanii- 
pahhatani vanana ca aramornJfJcha- 
cetyani mancssahhayataj-jita . . . . 
which indicates that some people 
were still believing in spirits presid- 


ing over mountains, forests, trees, 
etc, and were 'worshipping them and 
making offerings to them in quest 
of their help. 

Hypothetical speculations with 
regard to gods have ever been alive 
in India, and you will find each 
generation creating at least one nevi' 
god. However, this theorisation 
was confined only to a special sec- 
tion of the Indian population, that 
is, the Brahmins, who were more or 
less indirectly benefited by such 
speculations. 

But the seekers of Truth, on tlie 
other hand, adopted a free and inde- 
pendent course of thinking which 
led some of them to discard altoge- 
ther the theory of a Supreme Being. 
The result of the labour of such 
thinkers was the new theory of the 
universe known as Dimitarada 
which has been called dmilism by 
modern philosophers and which is 
to be found recorded in the philo- 
sopliical system known as Sankhya- 
. da r Sana. 

This much, I suppose, is suffi- 
cient to bring home to one that, of 
the twt) views or dr.stis, 1 have re- 
ferred to, the first one, that is, Deoa- 
vada, or the theory of a Supreme 
Being, ceased to be a popular or a 
common one at the time when the 
Buddha preached. So it is that the 
Buddha did not find it necessary to 
preach against that view so vehe- 
mently and emphatically as against 
the other view, I mean, the Attu- 
rada or Atmadr.sti, wdiich, as 1 shall 
si low was very common and {Kipular 
and very strongly establislied. Of 
tJie sixty-two heretical views that 
the Buddha spoke of and condemned 
in the Brahmajalasutta we find that 
only about tw'o or three weie lelated 
to the Devavada and that all the 
others were connected with the 
A tmavada . 

Now, what was this Atmarada, 
or the doctrine of .\tta. This is a 
belief in a mental substance which. 
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tliey say, manifests itself in the 
phenomena of conscious experience 
and gives luiity and coherence to 
them. It is, according to those wJio 
bolievc in it, the entity whicli exer- 
cises the mental })owers — the one 
common subject wliich thinks, feels 
and wills. It is otherwise called the 
Soul, Spirit, Essential Self or Ego. 
This belief was accepted not only V>y 
tliose who went against the god- 
theories but also by those wJio specu- 
lated tui gods. Thus wo find that 
this Atmarada was a universal be- 
lief. All the non-Brahmanical tea- 
chei's, except a few such as Ajita 
Kesakambali were supjx)rters and 
exponents of this theory. 

^I’here wert* many schools of non- 
Brahrnanical teacliers l>efore the 
lime (.>f the Buddha in addition to 
<he individiial teachers whose names 
are rixxu’ded both in the Buddhistic 
and the non-Buddhistic works of 
ancient times. These sc1k)o1s were 
known by means siich as Ajivakas, 
Niganthas, etc. 

It will be intersting to refer to 
some of these schools here. We 
have all heard of the Tapasas or 
hermits, wdio lived in jungles prac- 
tising various kinds of mental exer- 
cises with the object of attaining to 
Mukti or salvation. This was a 
system at first established by the 
Brahmins, biit afterwards was bor- 
rowed by non-Brahmins, who in 
most cases did not follow the god- 
theory. These non-Brahmanical 
Tapasas adopted the practice of self- 
mortific.ation (instead of worship- 
ping god) for Mukti. 

It was some of these later types 
of Tapasas wdio were known as 
Samnnas that the Bodhisatva follow- 
ed in practising Dukkarakriya (self- 
mortifictation) before he attained 
Buddhahood. Samanas is a general 
name for all the religious teachers 
who were non-Brahmins. The most 
important of these Samanas who ex- 
isted before the time of the Buddha 


were Ajivakas and Niganthas. Of 
these two orders the Ajivakas api)ear 
to have been the older. 

Mcaskari, known in our books as 
Makkhali (losala, as he was born in 
a cow-shed, was a contemporary of 
the Buddha. He was the leader of 
the Ajivak.as. The otxler of Nigan- 
thas was established by I’alsva- 
natlui, the first Tirfhankara of the 
.Tains, and Niganthanataputra, 
otherwise known as Mahavira, was 
the leader of this sect at the time of 
the Buddl la. 

It is said in -Iain literature that 
Maskari or Makkhali Gosala was 
at fix’st a follower of Niganthanata- 
putra bui. afterwards, owing to sonie 
difference, relinquishetl him and 
joined the Ajivakas . '^Phe Ajivakas 
existed as an organised community 
down to the time of Dasaratha. , the 
gr.andson of Asoka the fli'cat. This 
is proved by an inscription of Oasa- 
x’Otha himself which records the de- 
dication of a cave to the Ajivakas on 
the Nagarjuni hills near Buddha- 
gay a. The Jains have remained as 
an organised community all through 
the history of India from the time 
before the rise of Buddhism doAvn to 
this day. 

The other important orders that 
existed at the time of the Buddha 
were Vaikharasas, Parasariyas, 
Mundasavakas, Jatilakas, Magandi- 
kas, Tedandikas, Atnruddhikas, 
Gotamahas, etc. There wfis also an 
order known as Pavihrajalas, mean- 
ing “wanderers,” hut this seems to 
me to have been a descriptive name 
for the members of these orders, 
who used to go about and preach, 
rather than the name of a separate 
order. All these except the .Tatila- 
kas Avere Bhikklms, that is, mendi- 
cants . 

Now, all these Samanas were 
preaching the doctrine of Attavada 
when the Buddlra was born. The 
Tjbrd found out that this view wits 
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wi’ong iiiid that tht'i'o wa.s no Attn 
as rioscribtxl by tluMu. Jle found 
that overytiiing in tliis Avorld whicli 
is sid)jec‘t to tbo law of eousti uction 
is also subject tt) the law of destruc- 
tion. In other words, (‘vejytbing 
in this world is tiunsitory and 
changing and, therefore, is not 
"Nit If a or crternal. 

Thus he discovered the Truth of 
Aniiyata, the doctrine of Inij)eriiian- 
ejit*e, a negative term discai'ding the 
wrong view of Nitya, or immutabi- 
lity, entertained by all the other 
religious teacliers. 'riiis truth in 
its turn hxl him to (ind out another 
truth which also wcuit against an 
established view of some form(>r 
teachers, that is, tlu* doctrine of 
DiikliJia, in tdher woi’ds, the want 
of real happiness in this world. Ho 
long as it is the nde of the world to 
be transitory, there cannot l)e a real 
happiness, because a thing that is 
supposed to he ])leasant or agrtieahle 
at one monu'iit is changed at the 
next moment, and so its agree- 
ahility and pleasantness aix* sinpdy 
momentaiy and only flece])tive. 
These two truths then helped the 
Jluddha. to come to th<> conclusion 
that tliere could not exist an Atta 
as described before and su])posed to 
be eternal. 

Then, out of love and compassion 
for these deluded ijeople, he came 
forward to preach these truths and 
to make them convinced of the real 
nature t)f the world and its being, 
and thus lead them in the pro]>er 
])ath towards Mnldi or salvation. 

How anxious he was to preach 
those triiths to tlie people and to re- 
move tlietn from the wrong path 
t^ould be seen from his first sermon 
known as Dhammacah’Tfopavattana- 
sntta. There be condemns with all 
ppssible empliasis the two wrong 
paths follovt'ed by the Atmavadins, 
namely the Kuniasuldiallihanuyoga 


and the Aftakilamathanuyoya, that 
is self-indulgence and self-mortifica- 
tion, or to jnit it more clearly, the 
s.atisfying of the soul by the employ- 
ment of sensual pleasure and there- 
by obtaining Mukti for the soul on 
the one hand, and on the other hand 
the subjugation and the control of 
ihe soul not only by refusing any 
employment but also by mortifying 
the soul in ev(‘ry way possible and 
thereby obtaining Mukti. 

Jn his comjtassionatc attcm])t the 
Huddha was (piite successful, ami 
in a, very short time most of tluf 
followers of the older doctrines be- 
came his adherents. Still tluMe are 
so many )t(X)ph‘ in the world, who, 
liecause of natural human defects, 
aie unable to ajtpreciate the truth of 
his doctrine. 

We all want happiness. We all 
want to live long. None of us likes 
d(*ath. TJie very thought of death 
is j’<ipell<‘nt to us. This is because 
w<', .arc* bound to this world through 
longing desire. When we do not 
s('e the real characteristics of the ob- 
jects of the world because of our 
delusion — Avijja — our clinging to 
the world gets stronger and strong- 
er. Thus through Arijja and de- 
sire, which are defects to which 
every human being is subject, wc 
do not see the transitorincss of 
this world, the want of real happi- 
ness and the non-existence of an 
entity. We thus fail to follow the 
truth found out by the Buddha 
through his supreme knowledge. 
But if you study carefully the. doc- 
trine of the Buddha and try to look 
at the world through his eyes, yon 
will at once find the truth of his 
views, and if you try to follow the 
])ath trodden by him you are sure to 
get rid of the darkness of delusion 
and the bondage of desire and obtain 
the state of Mukti or Nirrana. 
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BHIKKHUS AND MONEY 


By BHIKKHU K. GUNARATNA 

IIIKKHU is the Puli term 
used in tlie sacred writiiif^s 
by which the inenibers of 
the Lord Buddha arc general- 
ly called. But, today, they 
are incorrectly called by many as 
Bufidhist Priests. As there is no 
Biiglisli equivalent for this term we 
are compelled to use the same word. 

It necessitated the Lord Buddha 
to point out to his Order such things 
as that arc bad so that tliey should 
r(d‘rain from them only when occa- 
sions demanded him to do so. 

Once at Rajagaha, Von. Pjjananda 
Thera accepted an offering of money. 
The Buddha, thereafter, preached 
the following precepts to bo accept- 
ed ; Yo pana Bhikkhi( Jata-rupa 
rajatam ii(j(janheyya va uqqanho 
peyya va npanikkhitfariq va sarli- 
yvyya nissaqqiyanq parittiyanq . 

Rendered into Knglish the, 
above reads ; It shall be a breach 
of precept and shall thereby com- 
mit an error (Nissaqgiya Pacit- 
tiya) for any Bhikkliu to accept 
j)ersonally, or to get another to ac- 
cept on bis behalf, or to accept and 
acknowledge by mind, any gold, sil- 
ver or money, or any article made 
of gold, or silver, or money, either 
in paper form or in any metal. Any 
Bhikkhu ‘who shall not observe this 
precept shall degenerate in bis up- 
ward progress and shall ultimately 
fail as a Bhikkhu. In order, there- 
fore, to preserve thg Bhikkhu-hood 
unharmed such giiilt should be ex- 
pressed before an assembly of Bhik- 
khus. Such guilty Bhikkhu shall 
have such money or gold or other 
such inappropriate acceptance 
brought and placed before the other 
Bhikkhus and repeat the following 


words three times and give up all 
desires for such wealth and thus be- 
come purified : A ham bhante rupi- 
yanq patiqqahrsinq, idam me nifi- 
saqqiyanq , imahanq sanqhassa nis- 
fsaqami . 

The above means : O Venerable 
Sirs, 1 accepted offers of gold, silver 
and money (as the case may be). O 
Venerable Sirs, that has been a 
Nismqqiya Paciitiya for me. I shall 
give that up. 

If at the time of the confession 
a lay man were to come there, the 
Bhikkhus will point out to him the 
errors connuitted by the guilty 
])riest. If the laity were to ask 
what he were to do with the money, 
the Bhikkhus would tell him the 
things that could be acee|)table to 
them if bought with that money. If 
the man buys and brings any such 
.acceptable offering with that money, 
such offering shall become shareable 
among all Bhikkhus excepting the 
one vdiose error was the outcome of 
such .acccpt.able offering. 

In case that such an acceptable 
offering happens to be in the nature 
of fruits whose seeds may grow \ip 
as trees, such culpable Bhikkhus, 
whose erroneous acceptance was 
still responsible for the growth of 
such a tree, shall not he entitled to 
even the sh.ade of that p,articular 
tree. If the man does not agree to 
bring anything with that money, 
the Bhikkhus shall ask him to have 
same thrown away. Whether that 
money be thrown away or not rb 
shall not be the business of the 
Bhikkhus to find out if that was done 
or not. In the absence of a lay man 
to carry out the task, the assembly 
shall nominate a member of the 
Sangha to throw away the said 
money or metal without the dlight- 
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cst iiitucliiiieiit to same. Sliovild Jic 
ciierish any attachment, fault sluill 
be on him too. Tins fault is known 
as Thullaacaya Pacittiya. 

Tlie Tjord Buddha, has preached 
on one occasion that the Bliikkhu 
who thinks that money is an a})i)ro- 
priate offering to Juni, wife and 
crliildrcn shall also heconu' a])pro- 
priate. On anotliei' occasion he 
compared this self-degenerating 
fault of Bhikklius to a venomous 
snake. 

]t is very necessary to state here 
that the ignorance of a section of 
tlie laitj’ of the present day is, to a 


gi'eat extent, responsible for the pro- 
motion of faults of this natiire in 
the Sanyha. I earnestly request of 
all such persons to .seriously consi- 
der tJie great difficulty they put the 
Bhikklius into, by offering them 
such things that are not apfirojiriate 
to be accepted and thus refrain 
themselves from this vei-y sinful act. 

When the Lord Buddha’s preach- 
ing to his Order was such and so 
strict, it is nothing but down-right 
insult and absurdity for Buddhists 
to drop coins or other monies into 
charity boxes placed befort* the 
Lord’s image. 


AROUND THE WORLD FOR 
BUDDHIST NEWS 


JAPAN 

^5^ IIT'^GE imago ol' Lord ]>iidrllm, larger than 
the ime at Katiiakura, will be made sliort- 
Jy. The Daibuteii of Kainaknra was made some 
700 years ago and the new image is to be made 
as a result of the proiiosition of Mr. Kaichiro 
Nezu, noted Japanese hnsiuessman, who is 
hiiildiug a temple at Asaka, Saitama Prefee- 
Inro. The new image will he installed in the 
<*om]»oiind of the temple, which has an area 
of 80,000 tsnbo. The image \n ill be 00 feet in 
lieight and its pedestal uill be O feet. 

lUJDDHrST REVIVAL IN KOREA 

V^arious signs are manifesting themselves 
in Korea showing that Ihiddhism, whicdi sank 
to the lowest depth of decadence and inacti- 
vity under opression of the Yi Dynasty, has 
lately begun to revive and be a power for 
good. One of these is the formation of a 
jiowerfiil body some years ago of Japanese 
and Korean Jhiddhist jjriests and believers. 
This organisation is called Chosen Bukkyo Dan 
(Chosen Buddhist Association) and has its 
headquarters established in Hasegawa-cho, 
Keijo, Seoul. Among its several good enter- 
prises is the task of sending yearly Korean 
^ students to Buddhist schools and colleges in 
J^an. When these students finish their 
study and return home, it is hoped that Bud- 
dhism in Korea will have fresh blood infused 
ill it and will make further vigorous steps 
toward f9» revival. 


hOJiJOKJNERS STUDYING UUDDinSM 
An intercstiiig and significant fact is that 
loreigners studying Buddhism are steadily 
though slowly increasing in mmil)cr in tla 2 )an. 
Recdhtly one American left the country after 
studying Buddhism and another arrived to 
study it. 

There are two Ceylonese students now in 
Japan studying Mahayana Buddhism at the 
liyssho University of Tokyo. Korinerly they 
\vore JMiikkhiJs and reached Jajian having done 
most of the journey on foot with a view 
to studying the condition of Buddhism 
prevailing in the k^ar lilast . They hope to he in 
Japan a few’ more years ere returning to their 
native land. 

BURMESE - STYLED BUDDHIST 
TEMPLE 

Kobe has added to its sights a Buddhist 
temple of Burmese style. It has been erected 
in the ground of the Tenpiikuji Temple in 
Yamate Eight ('home of that city. The 
building of the temple which is of three stories 
with a total floor area of 359 tsubo, containing 
besides a number of rooms, and one large hall 
capable of accommodating over 750 persons, 
took three years to comjilete at a cost ot 
250,(XK) yen. Jt has a tower whicdi is 90 feet 
high. 

ENGLAND 

E 20th century is going to witness a 
Second Parliament of Religions which is 
proj>osed to be held in London trom J uly 8rd to 
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July 18ih, 1986. The first international Con- 
gress of the World Fellowship of Faiths was 
lield in (/hicago in 1083. 

To organise the Second Congress of All 
Faiths, a British National Council has been 
formed with Sir Francis Yoimghusband as the 
C8iairman. Men of distinction in each religion 
are invited to address the Congress, wliicli 
would liave twenty sessions in the University 
College, Gower Street, London. Four special 
])ublic meetings w’ould be hold in this coniioe- 
tion in Queen’s Hall. The first ineeling on 
fJiily 3rd would he in the forin of a public 
welcome of speakers and visitors to tlie Con- 
gress h^> eminent hhiglishmen. Distinguished 
visitors to tlie t^ongress would also have an 
ojjjiortunity to address the Congress on the 
last day of the session, 171 h Jul;y. 

We understand that Dr. G. F. Malalasekeu-a, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Pali at the C-eylon 
University College, will represent Ceylon at 
the (^ongress. 

PKOFFSSf)K lUlVS DAVIDS 

What was the secret of the long span of life 
Professor T, W, lihys Davids enjoyed ? A 
writer in a liussian scientific magazine, a 
cutting of which I have been favoured with by 
a friend, in trying to solve this (piestion asks 
whether it was due to his having attained, 
after he studied Pali and l^uddhism in P^eylcm, 
something of that philosophic calm wdiich 
Buddhism enjoins. 

It will be remembered (bat at the age of 
23 Professor Rhys Davids entered the O.ylou 
Civil Service and remained in it for eight 
years. In a lawsuit w'hich came before him, 
the intricacies of Buddhist X^aw led liim to 
examine that Law, and thus began his study 
of the Pali language and of Buddhism. lIo\r 
distinguished a i>lace he afterwards took 
among Oriental scholars ih well-known aud 
need not be detailed here. 

INDIA 

'pHE Buddhists of India celebrated the three- 
fold festival in commemoration of the 
Birth, Fnlighlonment and Parinibhana of the 
Buddha Sakya Muni on May 6th on a far more 
elaborate scale than in jnevious years. There 
was much activity at the Buddhist centres in 
Calcutta, Saranath and Ikiddha Gaya and the 
Maha Bodhi Society must be congratulated for 
making all arrangements to celebrate the 
sacred festival in a fitting manner. 

In Bombay, too, the celebrations to com- 
rnomorate the occasion were held in a grandeur 
scale than in the past. The Buddha Society, 
Bombay, deserves congratulations for the 
great work that is being carried on by it in 
that town. 

MAT^ABAR BUDDHIST MISSION 

i^hikkhu Dhammakhanda has returned to 
Ualiout after an extensive tour in Cochin 


State, lasting about a month, where he i>ro- 
pagated the Buddha Dhamma. As a result of 
his mission 125 students have taken the Five 
Precepts aud declared themselves Jhiddhists. 

The above news ought to gladden Buddhist 
hearts. We hope the Maha Bodhi Society will 
send out more workers to Cochin State, parti- 
cularly to Travancore, as desired by Bhikkhu 
i >haminakhanda. 

BUDDHA GAYA TFMPLF 

Buddhists all over the world, especially in 
Ceylon, will he glad to hear that at a meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembl^> C)n Ajiril 17th 
Dr. Thein Mauiig was granted leave to intro- 
duce a Bill tor the transfer of the Buddha 
Gaya Temple management to a ( 'onimittee. 
The first reading of the Bill is expected to 
take place m tlie September session of the 
Assembly wlieii tliere will be a full debate. 

BUDDHIST (Ifll^DKFN’S FESTIVAL 

The hrst anniversary of the Buddliist 
Children’s X'estival held under the ausjiices of 
the Maha Bodlii Society in Caltnitla, on March 
Hth this year, was a great succ-ess. Thei'e 
was a large number oi children belonging to 
various nationalities ]>resent, besides a num- 
ber ol distinguished visitors invited for tlie 
function. Before the jiroct^edings commenced 
ill the Society hall, the (thildren went round 
the square in a jiroccssion currying the ihc- 
lure of Prince Siddharatha. 

The distribution of jirizes to those who wore 
successful in the sports, and conqietition in 
songs and recitations, and a short brilliant 
speech In Mr. Nursingdas Agarw^ala, who 
presided, terminated the prf>ceediiigs. 

ROIOHlCli PAINTING FOR INDIA 

The “Fiery Thoughts,” one of l^rofessor de 
Roerich’s recent [laintings, has been donated 
l\y the Professor to llie Sri (3iilralay am State 
Gallery of tlie Maharaja of Travancore. The 
painting reiiresents a His hi on the heights of 
tlie Himalayas praying for the saving of 
huinauity m the face of ajqiroacliing clouds. 
It is imhued witli magiiiticent jinrple and 
violent colours. The inexhaustible himalayan 
a>f>ects are deihcted in many paintings of 
Hoericli. The Press recently announced the 
tribute ot the President . of the Academic 
Sinica. in Nanking, to Professor de Roerich 
for his painting, “Himalayas,” which now 
adorns the walls of the Chinese Academy of 
Science. The latest to he conferred upon the 
ProfoHsor is the title of Doctor of Sacred 
Xjiterutiire (Hon. (U) by the InBtitute of Bud- 
dhist Studies (Calif.) » 

CHINA 

^HXj political troubles now taking place in 
NoKh China lias set- back the work carried 
Dti by Buddhist organisations in that part of 
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the country. Propagation of the Bhamma 
has been dislocated,, perhaps, temporarily, and 
the country is in chaos. Japanese and the 
Chinese in conflict, the presence of bandits 
a real danger to citizens, the country is passing 
through a tiring time. It may be many 
more mouths before this part of C7hina is 
brought back to normal and Buddha Dhamma, 
the religion of the masses, j>reached again. 

^ >JK\V liBBlGlCUS BODY 

A new religious body, known as tlie Dharma- 
ioka Society, has been inaugurated in Sliang- 
hai for the study and liiopagation of Ihid- 
dhism. Many i)romiuent liuddhists of China 
are members of the Society among them being 
Mr. C. Kwoii, of Hart Hoad, Shanghai. Mr. 
D. W. S, Kelambi one ol Ceylon’s sons, do- 
ing business in Shanghai for the last ten 
years and the gentleman resijonsible for the 
Oyloii Buddhist Mission to China last year, 
is an office-bearer and takes a keen interest 
in the working of the Society, while Mr. W. 
L». Aiitluaiy, an American who is a very keen 
stiKleiit of tlie Dhamma and by profession a 
businessman, is anotlior high office-bearer pf 
the new Socuity. It ma\ be inciilioiied fbaf 
fhe five Chinese priests xnIio have already 
joined tlie Ceylon Order were selected by a 
Committee of this Society. 


A Bl'DDHIST YEAK lU)OK 

A publication, which should iuterost every 
Ihuldhist, will be out next year in Peiping. 
It IS a Buddhist Year Book, which, thanks 
to the labour of a grou]» of four (’hinese 
j.riest^ will be handed over to the j^rinters at 
Die end of the year. Thu book will be brimful 
of valuable information relative to the present 
condition of Buddhism in China. Thu con- 
tents will he grouped under the following 
heads ; General Condition, Administrative 
Affairs, Temi>les, hMucation. Annual Bites, 
Who’s Who, Ceremonies, Projected Enter- 
prises, Statistical Figures, Laws and Ilegula- 
tious and Miscellaneous. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

■phiACE the organ of the Irilcrnational Bud- 
^ (Hunt l''iiiou. <>t SiuKuixn-o, l<a'< <-eat-C(l to 
exist after three years of i.ublioation. Slartiup 


as a pamphlet of only a few 
Peace made such good strides that it came 
into the front rank of Buddhist journals in so 
short a time as only six months. The death 
of the Peace has, no doubt, dealt a blow 
to the }>rox>agation of the Theravada Doctrine 
in the Far East. 

BCDDlliST SCTIOOL FOR SlNGAPoXtE 

It gives us great pleasure to note that the 
8ingax)ore lUiddhist Association has decided to 
open up a school for imparting Buddhist edu- 
cation to children. This is a long- felt need in 
the j)rincipal town of the Malaya Arcdiipelago. 
According to j)resent arrangements, the school 
will he a reality in the course ol u couple of 
months. 

s f N G A pokf: B r I > DH I ST 
ASSOCIATION 

The sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
Singapore Buddhist Association was held at 
tl)e Association premise'^, Spottiswood Park 
Road, on March 18th, under tlie (Jhairinanship 
of Mr. P. 11. Hendry, when the following 
Mere ajipointed bearers for the current 

\ear : — President : Mr. A. P. Daniel; Vice- 
Presidents : Messrs. D. J. Ranasingbe and 
G. E. Perera; Ilouy. Secretai’y ; Mr. H. C. 
Gomes ; and Hony. Treasurer : Mr. L. D. A. 
Jayawardene. The Ven. Bhikkhu K. Gima- 
ratna was unanimously eU*-cted as a Patron of 
th® Association. 

PENANG ACTIVlTIliS 

A pleasant iunctuni took place at the Sari- 
putta Jhiddhist Scliool in Penang, recently, 
when prizes were given to successful candi- 
dates at the Buddhist Religious Knowledge 
lOxamination held in December last, Bhikkhu 
K. Otuiaratna j>rt‘sidcd. and the prizes were 
given away by Mrs. Khor TIup Soon. There 
was a very large gathering present. The 
audience greatly appreciated the speeches 
made by four little pupiN, agoil Pi, 10, 7 and 
fl, r€»,s]>ec.tive] \', on the following subjects, in 
Chinese : “What is Bnddliism,” “Life of 
Buddha,” “Sigalovada Suita” and “Seri- 
vanija Jataka.” 



an exhortation to Buddhist parents to send 
their ch.ildi*en to Buddhist schools “so that 
they might learn, to conduct themselves ae- 
Hordtng to the teachings of Buddhism” was 
made by the Ven* Pahamime Sri Sumangala 
Nayake Thera, the High Priest of Malwatfe, 
who presided over a meeting at the Dharma- 
raja College, Kandy, the other day. The 
occasion was a reception accorded to Mr. L. 



H. Mettanaiida, the new Principal of the ins- 
titution. The speaker w elcoiue<l Mr. Metta- 
nuiida, who he said, came vNifh a reputa- 
tion as an ediicaf iouist , and exjirossed 
the hofie that under his guidance Dharmaraja 
<\>Hege would take its place among the fr>re- 
most schools in the country. 

# # * * * 
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Splendid weether conditions helped to make 
the Vesak celebrations, this year, a success 
ill C’olonibo. Kvery Buddhist business place 
and dwelliii;; did their share in contributing 
towards making the illuminations and decora- 
tions a pleasing spectacle. Carol parties at 
night went round the town singing hymns of 
praise. 

» # « « # 

An interesting ceremony will be held at the 
“Island Hermitage” of the German Bhikkhiis 
at Bodanduwa on Posnn Full-Moon Bay («Tune 
4th). at 2 p.ni., when four Germanfl will be 
ordained as Buddliist ])riost.s under Rev. 
Nyanat iloka, the* head of the Hermitage. The 
Germans are now living as Vpasakas, end one 
of them who was for ten >ears a (’atholic 
Monk of the Trappist Order in Africa, has 
alreadly lived one-aiid-a-half years in the 
Island. On the same day there will also be 
the Bhikkim-Ordination of a Butch Samanera. 
* » # # « 

Mr. P. de S. Kularatne has assumed duties 
as Principal of Ananda College. It will be re- 


membered that Mr. Kularatne was at the head 
of Ananda (\>Jlege lor a number of years when 
he was sent to Kandy by the Buddhist Theo- 
KO]>lncal Society to re-organise Bharmaraja 
College. 

* 

Owing to the benevolent acts of a number 
of Beruwela Buddhists, the lives of three head 
of cattle and two turtles were spared on 
Vesak Bay. Rs. 20/- for each head of cattle 
and a sum of Rs. 15/- for a turtle the good 
BuddliihtK ungrudgingly paid to release them, 

» « # * # 

A«M*ording to The Ceylon Observer the nuni- 
her of i)ilgrims who worshipped at tlie Kela- ' 
Iliya Tem]>le, the liistoric Buddhist shrine, on 
the Vesak and ilie following day was KK),(X>0. 
Nearly 00,000 j41grim8 alone took train to 
Kelaniya, the Railway authorities report. • 
#«##•((> 

Rev. Nyanatiloka, the German Buddhist 
Priest of the “Island Hermitage” informs us 
the arrival early this month of a Br. IJruno 
to enter the Order of the Sangha under him. 


Bttddhibi? 

Dr. Bruno ifl a sobolar and a Gei:man Advo- 
cate by profession. He has studied Buddhism 
in Germany for a number of years. 

A Buddhist writing in The Daily News 
deplores the present condition of the historic. 
Bodhi Tree and shrine at Kalutara and appeals 
to the Government to include it in the Bud- 
dhist Temporalities and invest the administra- 
tion on the Public Trustee. Very few people 
are aware, he u rites, of the antiquity and 
sancity of this Buddhist shrine. Reference to 
it are made in the earliest Sandesas about 
1,400 A.n. as directly connected with the 
sacred Bodhi Tree at Gaya. No temple or 
other exclusive body claims this shrine and it 
seems to be in the hands of a self-constituted 
party. 

‘N- -M- «■ 

Built to commemorate the name of the late 
Rev. Sri Sangaratna. a school to be rim un- 
der the direct supervision of the Sangha was 
opened at Ahangama on May 19th. The 
school, which is situated close to the Ahan- 
gatna Maha Vihara, is to be registered under 
the Pansala School system and managed un- 
der the direct supervision of the Bhikkhus of 
tlie Maha Vihara. 

« •if> •» * 

A meeting was held at the B.T.S. Head- 
quarters on May 0th to consider several ques- 
tions pertaining to the proposed Fort Branch 
of the Young Men's Buddhist Association. 
Mr. W. W. Jayasinghe, the Hony. Secretary 
read the notice conveying the meeting. The 
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Sir D, B. Jayatilaka took the chair. 
On the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr- A. R. 
Goonasinghe pi*oposed and Gate Mudaliyar 
^^flerod Ounaratne seconded that owing to the 
death, of Mr. H. Li. de Mel, the meeting be 
adjourned for another day. The Secretary 
was directed to summon another meeting on 
a future occasion to discuss the matter. 

•X- -M- 

At a meeting of those engaged in the col- 
lection of funds from the Fort area towards 
the establishment of a Fort Branch of the 
• Y.M.B.A. it was revealed that Rs. 18,000 had 
already been collected towards this fund. Sir 
D/'-B. Jayatilaka, who presided, expressed his 
satisfaction that such a large sum had been 
made up within a year by a handful of people 
and hoped that the cause would appeal to many 
more. He was sure if more persons would 
volunteer their services the necessary funds 
could be raised within the next two or 
three years. The meeting a]>pointed a Com- 
mittee with Mudaliyar D. P. Ratuatunga as 
(’Jhairman, and Messrs. S. P. Liyanage and C. 
Weerasinghe, as ,Toint-Seeretaries, to collect 
funds from the Fort area. 

<N- -N- # 

Arrangements are again being made by 
the ('entral Y.M.B.A. to hold a Carnival, 
this year, for the pu?q)ose of collecting funds 
for the j>ropoKed establishment of the Fort 
Branch of the Association. We hope that 
every Buddhist will give the project his best 
siipjKDrt to make it a success. 


Y.M,e-A. FORT BRANCH 
BUILDING FUND 

LIST OF OONATIONS 


Pkr Mu. W. W. Jayasinhe : Rs. 141.25. 
(Fourteenth Instalment) 

President of Japanese Association, Rs. 100; 
Mr. t\ P. Samarasinghe, Ks. 3/-; Mr. M. 
D. A. Wijt'siiighe, Rs, 12/-; Messrs. K. 
Edusuriya, (\ I>. K. Weerasinghe, R. A. 
Fernando, P. S. Seneviratne, D. A. Guna- 
^ tileke, A. M. Jayasinghe, A. P. Wijetunga 
at Rs. 2/- each; Messrs, D. A. Abeyratne, 
M. A. Peiris, D. B. Dias, D. R. D. J. Abey- 
sekera, and P- R. de Silva at Re. 1/- each ; 
^ Sale of ticket books, Rs. 6.25. 

Per Mu. D. P. Wijetunoa : Rs. 4/-. 

<Third Instalment) 

Mr.^D. P, Wijetunga, Rs,^2/-; Messrs. B. 
Brito and N. J. Oooray at Be. !/• eaoh. 


Peh Mr, M. K. Siiunus : Rs. 9/-. 

(Third Instalment) 

M essrs. M. K, Sirinus, K, P. Peiris, K. K. 
Peiris, D. D. Senanayaka, E. A. Dissa- 
nayuke, K. C. S. Rajaratne, B. P. E. de 
Silva, W. D. M. Perera at Ro. 1/- each; 
M essrs. N. ('. P. Weerasekera and T. S. de 
Silva at cents 50 each. 

Pkr Mr. B. Don Abraham : Rs. 11/-. 

(Ninth Instalment) 

Messrs. B. Don Abraham, A. T. Ratnaike, 
A. V. Ratnaike, D. B. Kannangara, R. H. 
Weerakoon, W. B. de Silva, and A, G. 
Robert at Be. 1/- each; Mudaliyar K. T. A. 
de Silva and Mr, K. W, S, Peiris at Bs. 2/- 
eaoh. 
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Pee Me. K , Naeatana Puxat : Bb« 6/-, 
(Seventh Instalment). 

Mr. A. KdirierngliOi Re. 1/-; Br. A. 
Kuruppu and Mr. A. P. Balaeuuya at 
Bh. 2/50 each. 

Pee Me. P. H. K. A. BanarinoSE : Rs. 12/-. 
(Seventli Instalment) 

MesBrs. W. E. de Silva, H. W, Peiris, E. 
Sarnatasekera, D. 8. Mahagoda, M. S. 1 er- 
nando and C. H. Gunawetdene at Rs. 2/- 
each. 

Pij.n Me. D. L. Wijemanni Rb. 10/-. 

(Fourth Instalment) 

Mr. K. V'. Sathasivam. Rs. 0/-; MeasrH. 
Kauagasabey and Murugupillay, Re. 1/ ; 
Mr. S. Tilakaratne, Re. J/-, Messrs. R. 
Hogedera and H. tVijemanne at Bs. 2/- 
earh; Mr, T. W. de SUva, Re. 1/-. 

Pke* Mr, D. B. IjEoamwasam Re. 1/ . 
(Twelfth Instalment) 

Mr. r>, S. Xieoamwasam , He. 1/-. 

Pee Mb. L. H. Pebpea Rs. 8/-. 

(Sixteenth Instalment) 

Messrs. L. H. Wijesinghe, Jj, H. Perera. 
and S. P. de Silva at Re. 1/- eaoh. 

PjLE Me. B. I)on Abeauvm Bs. 6/-. 

(Tenth Instalment) • 

Messrs. A, O. Robert, M. D. B. Abeywai- 
dena, D. B. Manatunga, B. Don Abraham, 
A. T. Ratuaike, A. V. Batnaike, P. B. de 
Baram and Mudaliyar K. T. A. de Silva at 
Re. 1/- each. 

Per Mr. S. V- M. Wickremaeatnb • Rs. 4/-. 
(Sixteenth Instalment) 

Messrs* N. D. B. Weerasmghe, A. P. £. 
Galapathi, C. B. D. Ja^fasekera, and O. A. 
Perera at Re. 1/- each. 

Pee Me. M. K. Sirinus Rs. 6/-. 

(Fourth Instalment) 

MewRrh. M. K. Birmus, K. P. Peiris, K. K. 
P^iris, E. A, Dissanayake, W. D. M, Perera 
at Re. 1/ each; Messrs. T, B. de Silva and 
B. P. E. de Silva Re. 1/ . 

Pen Me. N*. O. nr BinvA Rs. 17/50. 

(Sixth Instalment) 

Mi^. Dilian Gunaiatne. Rs. 15/ ; Mr, Ar- 
thur de Bilva, Rs. 2/60. 


PRE Me. R. a. OoNATmAKA : Be. 1/*. 

(JClghth Instalment) 

^ Mr. M. i\ Dassanajuke Re, 1/-. 

Pee Giutikn Fernando • Bs. 17/-. 

(First Instalment) 

Mr. A. ly. Kitulagoda, Bs. 8/- ; Messrs. D, 
D. H. Weerasena, B. Wickrema, and Cyril 
D. Abeygunawardena at Rs, 2/- eaohf 
Messrs, tl. M. A. Kodikaia, P. W. Fe?^ 
nando. A. A. S Abeywaidena, N. VtdanEge^ 
8. J). s. Jayaratnoi D. Piyadasa, H. S. 
James and L»* ll. W. Ranasuri\a at Be. 1/* 
each 

Pee Mu. 8. V. M. Wickhemaeatnf Rs. 10/-. 
{Heventeenih Instalment) 

Mr. V N Peiris, Rs, 2/-; Messrs, O. A. 
Poieia, A V E. Galapalhi, W, N. Peuis, 
Fi 1). tTayasekera, N W. Amaradiwa- 
kara, E M. Dias, I). B. Settmayake, 0. 
Gimge, M. J) A. Guuafatne at Be 1/- 
eaeh 

Pin Mu Iv. Naua^ana Pili-av Rs. 6/50, 

( Eighteenth Instalment ) 

Mesfeis. T. A Don Petei , Rs. 4/- and A. P. 
i^alasuiiva, Rs. 2^60. 

Pru Mu. Wit SON lULANGAKOON Rs. 25/50. 

(1 oiuth Instalment) 

Messrs. P Ij B, Premaratne and I<\ Samaia 
siughe, Rs, 2/- each; Messrs. J. R. Jaya- 
wardena, C. E. de Silva, A. P. Nanayak- 
kara, M. 8. Rajapakse, S. K..C. Jaya 
wardena, T. Dia«, B. F. Jayaweeia, G, 
L. C. de Bilva, H. S. Wijesuriya, I>, T 
Palihakkara^ T. P. W. Bmvardena, A. T. 
Dias, T. \. Pema, I. W. W. Indatissa, J. 
R. Jayawardena, B. M. J. de Tissera, P. S. 
Fouseka, L, M. de 2ioysa, G, F. C. de 
Bilva, and A. Jayasinghe at Re. 1/- each; 
Mr, D. P. K. Nanayakkaraf Rs* 1/50. 

Pfe Me. R. P. Tii-iLEKbratne . Rs. 5/-. 

(First Instalment) 

Mr. B P Gunasekera, Rs. 5/*. 

Pi K T. W r Javabtnohf Re. 1/-. 
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ENTION of a holy lake in the 
latest news to hand from Cliina of 
the search for the successor to tlic 
late Dalai Lama, recalls to mind the cir- 
cumstances in which the Lamas found the 
late potentate. Told by a dream that they 
should journey to the shore of a certain 
lake, the dignitaries duly set out on a 
seaVch which took them three years. On 
arrival at the lake they found it entirely 
covered with snow'. In disappointment 
they were turning away when a friendly 
wind arose and blew the white covering of 
the lake aside and displayed the frozen 
water in all its mirroring excellence. 'Pliere 
the travellers saw' the picture of a hut out- 
side the door of which a woman sat with a 
child in her arms. Behind the hut was a 
mountain and beside the seated waunan 
was a fruit tree. Greatly heartened, the 
wise men took up the new' quest and after 
many months, they carne upon such a 
scene as that which the lake had divinely 
reflected. The babe was taken from his 
mother’s arms and duly carried into Lhasa 
where he w'as installed as the Dalai Lama. 
No woman came near him and he was 
brought up entirely by male attendants 
and teachers. For, it is not fitting that 
women should be allowed to approach the 
Dalai Lama and even when they attend for 
purpese^ of worship, they do not receive 
his hand directly in blesing on their heads 
as the men do. The Dalai Lama touches 
them gently with a tassle held in his hand 
so that he m not profaned by contact with 
•the other sex. 


INDIAN TEACHERS IN CHINA 

I N ancient times, in the first century of 
* the Christian Era, there was a cons- 
tant flow of Indian teachers to China, and 
that country possesses in the Chinese lan- 
guage works w'ritten by Indian scholars on 
the Buddhistic canon. Gunavarman of 
the royal House of Kashmir, wdio practical- 
ly organised Chinese Buddhism, was one of 
them. (lunavarman first came to Ceylon> 
aqd we owe a debt of gratitude to li)r. An- 
dreas Nell for the collection of a mass of 
information aboxit him which is found 
elsew'herc in this issue. 

The next great figure was Jina-Gupta, 
the translator of Asvaghosa’s Buddha- 
charitam into Chinese (A.D. fiOO). Bud- 
dhism then came under a temporary cloud, 
but the rise of the Souei dynasty removed 
it and called Jina-Gupta from Turkestan 
w'hcre he had been exiled. During the 
next epoch Chinese scholars visited India, 
the most notable of whom was Hiouen 
Thsang, but the influx of Indian monks 
into China continued and Dharmaruchi 
worked in China from A.D. 693. The 
last great teacher who made the East of 
Asia a greater India was Amogha Vajra, 
on whom Emperor Hhuen-Tsun conferred 
the title of Prajna-Manjusha. We have no 
space here to write in detail of the great 
work done by these masters; but we can- 
not but commend the zeal with which this 
neglected branch study has been taken up 
by Dr. Nell. 
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WHAT IS THE 
PURPOSE OF THIS 
TEACHING ? 


B uddhism has three asiTects — the 
doctrinal, practical and the realis- 
able. 

/ 

As regards tlie doctrinal, it may be said 
that we are on perfectly soft grounds. 
.Whatever the European savants and other 
eminent sc.holars nvay say, we maintain 
that the Sublime Teaching of the Tatlia- 
gatha — thanks to the noble line of the 
Sangha — still exists in their pristine 
purity, at least, in Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam. There are a few, if any, assertions 
and modifications, but they are not of con- 
siderable importance. They, in no way, 
effect the fundamental tenets of Buddhism. 
The search for such interpolations would 
be analogous to seeking a grain of wheat 
in a bushel of chaff. 

In any case, the idea itself that Buddhism 
exists intact in our Sacred Books is a great 
consolation to Buddhists. It is a matter of 
great delight to us to see that there is an 
ever increasing demand, both in the East 
and West, for this peaceful Message of the 
Buddha. It furtlier enhances oiir delight 
when enthusiastic young men, realising 
their deep responsibility, boldly step for- 
w'ard and launch out new schemes to give 
this panacea of Dhamma freely to those 
who come seeking it. 

But what is the purjwse of this Teach- 
ing ? Is it merely to he preserved in 
books and broadcasted ? Certainly not ! 

Is it a j>rofound philosophy projjounded 
by the Buddha merely as food for specula- 
tive thought ? Is it a subject to be studied * 
from a historical or literary point of view ? 
It is none of these. 

The Buddha has presented us with no 
new philosophical theories, nor did he ven* 
ture to create any new science. He ex- 
plained to us what is within and without, 


By BHIKKHU NARADA 

so far as it concerns our individual salva- 
tion, and ultimately laid down a Puth of 
Deliverance which is unique. 

Most of us have learnt from our Books 
the composite nature of man and the intri- 
cate laws of nature and are further endea- 
vouring to acquire still more knowledge. 
This is all well and good. But how many 
of us are really treading this Path of Deli- 
verance in earnest ? How many are put- 
ting this teaching into practise in the 
course of our daily life ? Bhikkhus do 
preach of the sublimity of the Dhamma. 
Speakers declare from public platforms and 
inspire their audience, nevertheless, it is 
but a small minority that understands the 
golden maxim — example is better than pre- 
cept. 

Despite the fact that Buddhism exists in 
its pristine purity in Ceylon, morally and 
spiritually, are we any better on the 
whole ? Who, among us, would not act 
counter to our religious principles when, 
for instance, our interests are at stake ? 
Who of us have embraced the Holy Life 
and live up to its ideals with the tru^spirit 
of renunciation ? Very, very few indeed 
one vould answer, for to deny this would 
be a deliberate falsification of facts. 

Such is the practical aspect of Bud- 
dhism. JSeedless, therefore, to comment 
on the last, but not the least important 
phase of the Teaching — ^the Bealisable As- 
pect. In this respect we are far, far be- 
yond the expected standard. 

We profess to be guardians of the Bud- 
dha’s Teaching and have earned a world- 
wide reputation as the best exponents of 
the Dhamma, but we would be nonplused 
if some earnest and inquisitive seeker were 
to ask for occular proof of the worth of the 
Buddha Dhamma. 
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The Dhdfifima is to be studied ^ ptactised 
and finally realised. If it does not tend to 
any realisation of the Paths and Fruits 
then it is practically worthless. But it 
has tended, does and will tend, to the reali- 
sation of Saintship. Where then lies the 
■defect ? Is it due to the materialistic age, 
as some assert, or is due to the lack of the 
requisite energy and lofty enthusiasm on 
our i^art. Well, that is a question for all 
of us to ponder over. 



By ISOH YAMAGATA 

A S everybody knows, it was through 
Korea that Buddhism was first in- 
, troduced into Japan in the 6th 
century of the Christian era. It soon took 
deep root in this country and thanks to the 
efforts of many great priests, who appeared 
one after the other in close succession, it 
spread rapidly among the people and be- 
came the creed of the nation. In Korea, 
however, though for many centuries it had 
flourished and played a most important 
role in the development of Korean culture, 
it gradually declined in influence, until it 
was all but extinct. This was chiefly due 
to the mixing up of religion with jxflitics 
which began to be practised by corrupt and 
ambitious priests as Buddhisin found favour 
with the ruling class and made entry into 
the royal court. 

During the five centuries of the Koryo 
■dynasty. Buddhism exercised so baneful an 
influence over politics that the founder of 
the Yi (dynasty, who overthrew the Koryo 
dynasty and made himself king in the close 
of the 14th century, determined to exter- 
minate Buddhism once for all. He car- 
ried out his determination with an iron 
lhand. Among other measures of persecu- 
tion, he degraded Buddhist priests into the 


lowest class of society, treating them as no 
better than pariahs and mendicants; prohi- 
»^vbited the building of new temples, limits 
the number of priests and forbade members 
of good families to enter the priesthood. In 
consequence of all such repressive measures 
which were ruthlessly taken. Buddhism 
fell into disrepute and finally lost its hold 
on the populace. 

Korea, today, is full of relics of those ear- 
ly times, when Buddhism flourished and 
was the fountain-head of art, science, litera- 
ture and even the science of war. There 
are thousands of monasteries built on the 
most beautiful sites throughout the land,* 
many of them falling to pices, but still 
showing remains of former grandeur. 

Typical of these monasteries are those 
standing on the Kongosan (Diamond 
Mountain), famous for its peerless scenic 
beauty, which is part of a great mountain 
range forming the backbone of the Korean 
peninsula and stands in the north-eastern 
part of Kogen Province, not far from the 
port of Gensan. It was and is the centre 
of Buddhism in Korea and contains 
between forty and fifty monasteries. Of 
these Yutenji is the largest, and next to it 
come Choanji, Hyokunji and Shinkeiji. 
Each of these monasteries is composed of 
a number of fine temples and is the abode of 
monks exclusively, although nuns are allow- 
ed to live in some of the smaller monas- 
teries. 

About 500 monks and nuns live in the 
monasteries and nuneries on the mountain. 
They are veritable hermits, having practi- 
cally nothing to do with the outside world . 
Outside of their monasteries they do not 
officiate at any religious functions such as 
funeral or memorial services, nor do they 
preach to the people or engage in propa- 
ganda work : much less do they take part 
in any social or philanthropic work. 
Throughout the year they remain in their 
^eluded retreats and spend their days in 
reciting sacred Sutras, in prayers to Bud- 
dha, or in devoting themselves to the prac- 
tice of religious austerities. One way of 
practising the latter is to keep silent for 
years. Not a few monks may be found 
in some secluded monasteries living almost 
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alone and refusing to speak to anyone, 
their fellow-monks not excepted. The wri- V 
ter, who visited the mountain some years i 
ago, met a monk who was said to have ut- 
tered no word for four long years. 

The particular sect to which the monks 
and nuns of the Diamond Mountain be- 
long is the Zen Sect, which requires from 
its followers the observance of celibacy. It 
is doubtful, however, if there are many 
monks strictly obeying this tenet, but 
they seem to follow to the letter the Bud- 
dhist teaching to abstain from drinkingj 
smoking and eating flesh. The average 
Korean being a heavy drinker and great 
smoker, the habit of temperance practised 
by the monks is all the more praiseworthy. 

Most of the monks and nuns are grossly 
ignorant and superstitious. “They know,” 
writes Mrs. Bishop in her well-known book 
Korea And Her Ncighhouris, “ almost 
nothing of the history and tenets of their 
creed, or of the purport of their liturgies, 
of the meaning of which they have no con- 
ception. My impression of most of the 
monks was that their religious performan- 
ces are absolutely without meaning to them, 
and that belief, except among a few, does 
not exist.” 

This low estimate of the monks is true 
today, though in justice to them it must be 
said that many of the younger monks are 
beginning to awake, thanks to the influence 
of new education and new environment 
given them under the new regime. In fact 
not a few Korean monks have studied in 
Buddhist universities and schools in .Tapan 
and are taking an active part in the Bud- 
dhist revival movement now going on in 
Korea. 

It may be asked : How do the monks and 
nuns of the Diamond Mountain obtain the 
means of living, and bow do they find their 
successors ? The answer to the first qiuis- 
tion is that there are lands belonging to the 
monasteries which, lent out on tenancy, •> 
yield them fair income. Not all the monks 
and nuns, however, are supported by the 
monasteries; many live on the income they 
derive from their own properties or on the ' 
rice or money sent them by their relatives. 
Now to answer the second question : How 


do they find their successors since theoreti- 
cally at least they remain in celibacy ? 
This is done by the adoption of orphans or 
children whose parents, owing to poverty, 
have surrendered them to the monasteries 
at a very early age. Visitors will see many 
little boys living in the large monasteries 
undergoing education and training by the 
elder monks. There are also among the 
monks some who have escaped from the 
weariness and friction of the world and 
taken refuge in these retreats which afford 
them amy)ic opportunity for seclusion and. 
devotion. 

The above account of the life and charac- 
ter of the Korean monks and nuns of the 
Diamond Mountain is representative of 
those of their compatriots who have become 
professional followers of the Buddha. As 
yet, most of them keej) themselves aj)art 
from actualiticis of society, and j)lay no ac- 
tive part in the spiritual improvement of the 
masses or in various social services. All 
the same signs are visible of the Buddhist 
revival in the Korean peninsula. This is 
due firstly to the evangelic work which has 
been and is being actively carried on there 
by Japanese priests. As early as the Bun- 
sei era (1818-1829), the Shinshu sect had 
sent missionary priests to Fusan, the only 
port then open to intercourse with Japan, 
to start propaganda. Tjater, as other im- 
portant ports were opened to trade, that 
sect as w'ell as other important sects sent 
priests to work, first among Japanes^p n'si- 
dents and later among the Koreans. After 
the annexation of Korea by Japan, Bud- 
dhist missions rapidly extended their work 
into the interior closely following in the 
heels of the Japanese, who settled down in 
increasing numbers. Today there are nine 
sects working throughout the peninsula 
w'ith 441 preaching houses, 123 temples 
and 918 priests. Naturally the Japanese 
priests have come into contact with Korean 
monks and stimulated by the former’s ex- 
ample many of the latter have become ac- 
tive. 

After the annexation, the Korean priests 
were spurred to active work by an enlight- 
ened religious policy adopted and carried 
out by the new Government. Under the- 



old rogiqae, Bud^ism was discouraged 
and Bud^ist priests were socially placed 
below the common people. With the an- 
nexation of Korea whatever restrictions 
that had formerly been put in the way of 
propagation were entirely done away with, 
and the priests being raised in social rank 
to that of the common, people, were given 
complete freedom. Thanks to this, Bud- 
dhism shows signs of revival. At present 
.there are 31 head and 1,338 branch Korean 
temples, with 6,712 priests, 1,080 nuns 
and 128,000 native adherents. 

There is good reason to expect that un- 
der the rule of General Ugaki, the present 
Governor-General, the revival of Bud- 
dhism in Chosen will be much promoted 
and accelerated, for His Excellency has 


been and is enthusiastically putting into 
effect various measures for realising his 
pet policy of what he calls Shinden Kair 
hatsu (literally : development of sipiritual 
fields). 

During the past quarter of a century of 
Japanese administration, Korea has achiev- 
ed a wonderful progress in things material 
and economic. General Ugahi rightly 
thinks that it is now high time tFat the 
Korean people were spiritually uplifted. 
With this end in view, he has been and is 
encouraging the execution of all plans, in- 
cluding religious ' teaching, calculated to 
stir up and develop the mental and spiri- 
thal faculties of the masses. One may 
therefore confidently expect that in a few 
years to come Korea will see inter alia a 
great revival of Buddhism. 


RIGHT ENDEAVOUR 

Timy who strive to learn 
S1^ the Truth discern, 

For within each heart there lieth 
Power divine that nevef dieth, 

Leading to the Light 
All who seel' aright . 

Dormant waiting till 
Called by human will, 

Is the strength to slay desire, 

To extinguish passion’s fire. 

Victory to win 
Over self and sin. 

All who will may draw 

From the Blessed Law 

Knowledge that shall vanquish error, 

Tcrminai^i delusion's terror 

.ind the way reveal 

MorM woes to heal. 

Ye who long have lain 
Bound in error’s chain. 

Waken now to firm endeavour. 

So shall ye attain forever 
In your full release ** 

Blest Nirvana's peace. 


A. R. ZORN. 
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GUNAV ARMAN THE ROYAL MONK 

By Dr. ANDREAS NELL 



I . Itholanath, of India, lecntnvg his ordtnaUon > 

at fhf SaJatjala \ shram. 


T he reference to llie Indian BuddhiHt 
inihsiouary to ('hina, KumaiHjiva, 
in Kennelli Saundeni’H Haskell 
Lectures on “ Epochs in Buddhist His- 
tory ” and recollection of the part he had 
enacted in leading Chinese Buddhists to- 
wards Mahayanisni, influencing Fahian, 
his distinguished pupil, led mo to seek ftir- 
ther information concerning Kumarajiva, 
descrilietl by the late Prof. Hylvain Levi as, 

“ the greatest perhaps of all translators 
who preached in China the genius and “ 
work of Indian Buddhism.” It Is'came 
necessary to gather further historical 
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gleanings from friends at the Musec (lui- 
luet, vvliere special study is made of the 
in stone and ethnographic records of the 
l'’iir East; the most useful gleanings were 
I rum translations of passages in tlje jour- 
nal “T’oung Pao” and similar publica- 
tions. During these conversations another 
monk was mentioned with enthusiasm, 
and the smiling question put to me ; — 
‘‘Was Kumarajiva as great as the other In- 
dian, the monk Gunavarman, at one time 
so highly lionourcd in Lanka ? ” Here 
was another of those indomitable students 
and teachers, who travelled to distant 
lands, regardless of dangers on land and 
sea, perils from obdurate nature and preda- 
tory mankind. 

French Sinologists have been so pains- 
taking that the main biographic details are 
known of 93 notable Indian missionaries 
to China, from A.D. 66 to A.D. 1053. This 
stream of immigrant teachers was originat- 
ed in consequence of a dream. 

In the fourth year of his reign, the Em- 
peror Ming-ti of the Han dynasty dreamed 
that a divine person clad in gold, with a 
halo round his head, flying towards him, 
entered his palace. In accordance with the 
interpretation of this dream by the Court 
Astrologer, the Emperor sent an embassy, 
that returned from India after eleven years 
with two Indian Buddhist monks, and Bud- 
dhism was established in China. The 
stream continued for a thousand years. 
The 24th missionary in the roll of honour 
was Kumarajiva. The 32nd in the record 
was Gunavarman. 

Gunavarman was of the royal family in 
Kashmir. His grandfather. King Hari- 
bhadra, had been deposed by a revolt caus- 
ed by the harshness of his rule, ,and, in 
consequence, his father Sanghananda was 
living in exile in a forest where Gunavar- 
mau was born. The forest-bred prince 
became a studious and thoughtful youth. 
With a record of upright conduct and un- 
ivearied industry in the study of Buddhist 
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soripturas, he wais admitted into the Order 
and- became a Shmmana at the age of ‘20. 

he was 30 years old, the then king 
of Kashmir died, and, on accoujjt of the 
absence of an heir and of Gunavarman’s 
exemjplary life, lie was chosen to restore 
the kingship to the family that had ruled 
over the country for a very long time but 
this offer was refused by Gimavarman, 
who preferred to remain a monk. As a 
Buddhist monk he had acquired such an 
extensive and precise; knowledge of the 
Buddhist scriptures that he was called “the 
master of Tripitaka." The ministers and 
people tried to overcome Gunavarman’s re- 
fusal of the throne, and to escape their 
continued importunities he resolved to go 
away from Kashmir and abide in his monas- 
tic course elsewhere. 

This was in the first quarter of the 5th 
century A.D., when Fabian had already 
come to Lanka for religious documents on 
account of the rejiute of T^anka for pos- 
session of these, and the learned Grand 
Thera Kevata in India had advised his re- 
nowped pupil Buddhaghosa to go to Lanka 
for further religious study. In the words 
of the Mahavansa ((Mi : 37, v. *227 to 280) : 
the Thera Eevata said to Buddhaghosa, 
“ The text alone has been handed down 
here (in Jambudipa), there is no commen- 
tary here. Neither have we the deviating 
systems of the teachers. The commentary 
in the Bihala tongue is faultless. The wise 
Mahinda, who tested the tradition laid be- 
fore the three Councils as it was preached 
before the Perfectly Enlightened one and 
taught by Saripntta and the others, wrote 
it in the Bihala tongue and it is spread 
among the Sihalas. Go thither, learn it 
and render it into the tongue of the Maga- 
dhas. It will bring blessing into the whole 
world.’’ This exti'act indicates the high 
repute of Lanka at that time, which drew 
Fahian and Buddhaghosa to the island for 
higher studies, and why Gunavarman, 
famed for his mastery of the Buddhist 
scriptures, came to Tianka. He stayed 
many ji'ears, living the same life as before, 
a devout •ascetic absorbed in the religious 
books. His fame as a scholar and a devout 
monk was spreading through . the East, , 
when he went to Java in the year A.D. 


*4’23; Fahian, who was there in A.D. 418- 
414, had found Java a country “where 
Tifercsics ami Brahmanism were flourishing, 
while the religion of Buddha was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition.’’ 

Again u dream and its c-onsequeuce’s ap- 
pear in the (Ihinese annals. The motlier of 
the King of Java had a dream that a monk 
came into Java in a swift boat. The next 
day Gunavarman arrived by sea, and the 
king \\4a3 persuaded by his luothcr to wel- 
cimic the monk and , to accept his teaching. 
’I'ae King of Java issued a decree order- 
ing ; 1 — that all his subjects’ should 
honour and obey the Monk; 2 — that hence- 
forth there shali be no killing; 3 — that gifts 
should he given to the ]X)or. The kingdom, 
in whicdi Hinduism was predominant when 
Fkhian visited it nine years earlier, was 
now Buddhist. The repute of the learned 
and pious monk spread further. China 
sought to secure his presence and teaching. 

Eminent (Miinesc monks besought the 
Wni Emperor of China, in A.D. 424, to 
invite Gunavarman to come and teach in 
China. The Prefect of Kiao-T rheon was 
ordered by Imperial decree to do this; ac- 
cordingly a few Chinese monks were sent 
on this mission. Meanwhile Gunavarman 
had embarked on a small merchant-ship, 
called Nandi, to preach in a small kingdom 
near Java, but his ship failed to reach that 
island. TMie contrary winds carried the 
ship to Canton; he recorded: “When I 
was already rn route, I was pushed by the 
wind and I arrived at the Song territory. 

On the Wen Emperor hearing the news 
of Guiiavarman’s arrival in his domain, he 
ordered all Prefects and Governors to sup- 
})ly provisions and means for the great In- 
dian Pandit to roach his capital. On his 
way Gunavarman stayed more than an year 
at Che.-Hing, where he observed the resem- 
blance of the mountain Hou-che to the In- 
dian mountain Grdhrakuta and had its 
name changed to Vulture Peak. The Pre- 
fect, a great admirer of Gunavarman, was 
sick unto death and had comfort from the 
monk,, who visited him and preached the 
Dhamma to him. The Emperor renewed 
the pressing invitation to come to the capi- 
tal, On Gunavarman’s arrival, in the 
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year 481, at Nanking, he was met by the 
Bmj^ror himself and asked to become bisk • 
personal instructor. A residence was pro-^ 
vided in the monastery called Tche-houan 
(Jetavana in Chinese), where the zealous 
monk continually expounded the Sad-" 
dharma Pundarika Sutra and the Dacha- 
bhumi Sutra. 

A series of translations of Buddhist 
books into Chinese occupied Gunavarman 
just as such tasks occupied the many In^ 
dian monks who went into China and tnb 
few Chinese monks who went on pilgrim- 
age into India and Lanka. The first 13 
chapters of a book called Tsa-sin had been 
translated by a monk, Isvara, who stopped 
when unable to overcome a difficulty in the 
middle of the book. Gunavarman translat- 
ed the next 13 chapters thus completing the 
book. His own translation of 28 chapters 
of the book called P' ou-sa-chan-kie was 
supplemented by one of his disciples, who 
translated the two remaining chapters of 
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the book. Eight other translations were 
completed by Gunavarman, who, however, 
was principally occupied in improving the 
spiritual state of the people and improving 
the organization of the Sangha, and espe- 
cially the discipline of the Chinese nuns. 
The appeal of the female devotees of the 
Ying-Fou temple was : “It is six years 
since eight nuns of the kingdom of Lanka 
came to this capital. In the Song territory 
there was no nun. Where are the rules for 
the second assembly (for our observance) 
to be found? 

Gunavarman could not institute them, 
because they had not the requisite number 
of nuns and had not attained the necessary 
age. He advised them to obtain new nuns 
from other countries. Some came from 
Lanka; afterwards these devotees were or- 
dained as nuns. 

The royal monk, Gunavarman, after his 
labours in Lanka, Java, and China, died 
in China in his sixty-seventh year . 


SELF-RELIANCE 


Immortal bliss is not attained 
By faith in gods on high, 

Nor may perfection here be gained 
By prayer or fervent sigh. 

The ego bom of sense-desire 
Discard and thou shalt see 

The higher Self revealed within 
In power and purity. 

On this true Self with faith rely 
And ever watchful be 

From sin and every evil trend 
Thy mind and heart, to free. 

Then love and wisdom, joy and light 
Within thine heart shall grow ; 

Nirvana’s bliss thou here shalt taste 
And full of perfection know. 

A, R. ZORN. 
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COMMON PREJUDICES 
AGAINST BUDDHISM 


By Rev. NYANAKKHETTO 

W HEN at the close of last century the 
enormous figure of the Buddha 
and his doctrine rose on th(^ 
Eastern horizon of Europe, at first dimly 
and indistinctly, but gradually becoming 
clearer and lighter, some foresaw’ the ‘re- 
valuation of all values’ and began, willing- 
ly converted, to move towards the dawn- 
ing light in order to get to the fountain- 
head. Olliers, how’ever, ‘ensnared in the 
net and meshes of opinions’ and inimical 
to Buddhism, did not rest till they had 
supplied Buddhism with such handy labels 
as Pessimism, Nihilism and Quietism and 
so on. Others again, with great enthu- 
siasm but too little acquaintance with the 
original texts, filled volumes with more or 
less ow'n ideas and speculations about the 
Buddha’s doctrine. But in spite of all 
that, the light rose ever .triumphantly 
higher till it shone to all who could stand 
the sight of Truth. 

The misleading assertion again and 
again raised in books and lectures that 
Buddhism, having its origin in the Orient, 
was made only for the Orient and suitable 
only to those countries, may be answered 
with the question then whether Kant’s 
philosophy is good only for Eastern Prussia, 
or whether the 47th proposition of the 
first book of Euclid was merely meant for 
Sicily. Ts Truth not really characterised 
by its being independent of space and time, 
even independent of its promulgator him- 
self ? 

As , the further prejudices are all due to 
misunderstanding, or imperfect under- 
standing of the four Noble Truths, the 
quintessence of Buddhism, I shall give 
here a short outline of their contents. 

The first Noble Truth teaches that all 
those manifold possible forms or pheno- 


mena of existence summed up by the 
.^iddha in the so-called five groups — cor- 
t^reality, feeling, perception, mental for- 
mations, consciousness — are in a*continual 
dux, are transient, and that there is noth- 
ing which is stable or immutable, and thus 
this whole process of existence in its last 
analysis is unsatisfactory and miserable. 

The second Noble Truth teaches how all 
the various forms of this impermanent, un- 
satisfactory and unpersonal process of exis- 
tence, consisting in a continuously rising 
and passing away of mere phenomena is 
rooted in Self-illusion and Thirst for exis- 
tence, and that everything in this seeming- 
ly endless process is subject to the law of 
Dependent Origination. 

fl-’lie third Noble Truth teaches that by 
overcoming self-delusion and thirst for 
existence this beginningless process of exis- 
tence with all its woe and suffering will 
reach extinction (Nibbana) and come to an 
end, and no new rebirth, old age, death and 
suffering will there be again. 

The fourth Noble Tnith teaches that it 
' Ys the Noble Eightfold Path that leads to 
the penetration of the true nature of exis- 
tence (Ist truth), to the overcoming of delu- 
sion and craving (2nd truth), and hence 
to the realization of the end of suffering, 
Nibbana (3rd truth). It is the path of Wis- 
dom ; (1) right understanding, (2) right 
mindedness; of Morality : (3) right speech, 
(4) right action, (5) right livelihood: of 
Mental Training : (6) right effort, (7) right 
attentiveness and (8) right concentration. 

If the Buddha had only shown suffering, 
tfce often raised charge of Pessimism would 
ne fully justified. But the Buddha did also 
explain its origin, its extinction and the 
way to its overcoming. And he expressly 
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said tbat he had made known not only the 
f^t cd suffering but also the deliverance 
tjberefroui. In that respect one would 
rather be justified in calling Buddhism the 
l)oldest optimism ever proclaimed to the 
workl.. In fact anyone with even a mere 
jicrcui'Hcry knowhdgc of the Buddhist texts 
will have found in them many passages in 
which the inward joy and happiness are 
emphasized as an absolutely necessary 
precondition for mental peace and moral 
progress, and in which gloominess and dis- 
contendednesK of mind are regarded as 
immoral jwkI great obstacles on the path to 
inner purity and emancipation of heart. 
Even when, after those six years of hard 
bodily mortifications, the Buddha remem- 
bered that once in J)is boyhood he had at- 
tained tlie joy and rapture of the first 
trance, he confessed : “This, truly, is the 
way to enlightenment; why shoxiid 1 fear 
such joy and happiness, aloof from sensual 
desires, alo(»f from evil things ?” And he 
partook again of' solid food, to regain 
strength “in order to reach again that > 
state of happiness.” And of the time after f 
attaining Full Englightenment at Uruvela, 
it is said : “At that time the Blessed One 
was seated down with legs crossed whilst 
enjoying the bliss of liberation.” In this 
way inward joy and happiness become the 
stars of progi«BB. 

The assertion that Buddhism as final „ 
goal taught the annihilation of personality-! 
or the self, at death, is based on the mis- 
understanding of the third Noble Truth, 
and has already often been raised at the'^- 
Buddha’s life-time : “A nihilist is the as-; '‘t 
cetic Gotama who teaches the way to the 
annihilation, destruction and extinction of 
the actual personality.” 

Thereupon the answer of the Buddha : 
“What suffering is, 0 Monks, did 1 teach 
you, and what the deliverance of 
suffering is.” And further : “In one res- 
pect, Siha, one njay rightly call rne a 
teacher of annihilation, because I teach the 
annihilation of greed, hatred and delusion, 
the annihilation of the manifold evil, un- 
wholesome things. In this respect one 
may rightly say of me that I teach annihi- . 
lation and that for this purpose of annihila- 
tion t prooladm the Dharma.” 


Is really existence rooted in self-delusion 
and thirst for life, then also must the 
amiihilation of sell-illusion and thirst for 
life lead to the* cessation and final extinc- 
tion of all those various phenomena of ex- 
istence. ’I'o call such an extinction of 
empty ])henomeiia the “annihilation oV an 
actual personality” i.s a mis-statement, as, 
in the highest sense, no personal entity, 
no so-callod Ego, at all is to be found 
amongst those ever changing physical and 
mental phenomena. This much we can 
say : Tliis psyelio-physicnl five khandhas 
process which till then was impelled and 
kept going by the tliirst for life roofed in 
the Dtaniacal idea of a separate Ego-entity, 
or personality, lliis process does not con- 
tinue iiny longer after the death of one en- 
tirely freed from the thirst for life. 

He who has not fully penetrated this on- 
ly spocifie Buddhist doctrine, of the un- 
substantiality, phenominality and Egoless- 
ness of all existence, the so-called doctrine 
of Anatta, never will be able fully to com- 
prehend the Buddha-Dharma in its mighti- 
tiess and profoundity. 

The Word of the Buddha says : “Im- 
possible is it, O Monks, than one ])ossessed 
of right understanding (samwa-ditthi) 
should regard anything as Ego.” — (An- 
guttara, 1.20). 

“If then', O Monks, really existed the 
Ego. there would also exist something 
which belonged to the Ego. As, how- 
('ver. O Monks, in tnith and reality, 
neitlipr the Ego, nor anything belonging to 
the Ego can be found, is it therefore not 
reallv an utter fools’ doctrine to say : ‘This 
is the world, this jnn /; even after death 
T shall he norruanent. Persisting and eter- 
nal’ ? ” — (Majibima No. 22). 

From the above ouotations it clearly 
follow® that the Bnddba neither tangbt an 
E.go that becomes annihilated at death 
(ru'f'hpdn-vndn . annihilation-belief), nor 
an E'to that continues etemallv aftei; death 
(ftn.<<iir>fa-rndn . eternitv-belief), but that the 
E<m. in +bc highest sense, is a mere con- 
ventional name, and that the only tjiing 
that reallv exists — though only .fo^ the 
minutest fraction of time — are those con- 
tinnallv arising and nassing bodily and 
mental phenomena of existence!. Tn tibia 



procecHs no eternal or uncahnging substance 
can be found . 

The following is an assertion made by 
Prof. Geiger which with slight variations 
is often repeated by many authors in the 
West: 

“*rhe Buddha's docti ine undoubtedly be- 
longs to the finest blossoms over produced 
by human mind . . .but it is not meant for 
us harsh northerneis wJio have to fortify 
• our strength for tlie biilLlc with an adverse 
nature and hard conditions of life. Wo re- 
(|nire ethics in which liie ])rinoiple of 


heard reproach of ‘paralysing quietism’ : 
that Buddhism be too contemplative, not 
energetic and warlike enough for ‘the harsh 
northerners.’ For true, the battle-field of 
modern Western life lies wide off from any 
spiritual sphere kept alive by the grossly 
materialistic mania of a forced-up progress 
of mechanical and technical enslavement, 
whilst he who has been taught by the 
Buddha is well aware that only within us, 
‘within this body one fathom high,’ there 
is the battlefield of the world : 



Dalada Maligaiva or the Temple of the Toothy Kandijy where in housed iln Huvred Tooth lieJ'c of 
(Idufama liuddha which i» taken in the annual EhuIh Perahera, 


working with a sense of duty, and of crea- 
tive activitiy, stands in the fore-ground. 
The bojMj of the Buddha’s doctrine, how- 
ever, is the sunny land, uhosc mild and 
soft climate produce mild and soft charac- 
ters, and whose fertility permits thousands 
of men to live the contemplative life of a 
monk, without taking part in tlui every 
day’s Avork with its hardships.” 

With the above quotation from Geiger’s 
book, entitled Ceylon, we come to the often 


“Not he who in the battle-field 
Defeats one humired thousand men, 

But he, who conquers his own self, 

He is the ijreatesi conqueror." 

— Dhanimapada 103. 

‘‘Through fighting, 0 Monks, one is 
called a fighter. But for what does be 
fight ? He fights for highest morality, 
for highest mental training, for highest 
wisdom.” 





''For higheit virtue, concentration. 

And highest wisdom one should strive, 

* With might, attentive, form and wise. 
With guarded senses, well alert." 

"The one who conquered everything 
By boundless training of the heart, 
Endowed with purity and virtue, 

He is the fighter on the path." 

— ^Anguttara III. 84. 89. 
To be sure, fighting in the Buddhist 
sense refers only to the development of in- 
ward energy which, as contrast, is to 
counter-balance the development of inward 
tranquillity and concentration of mind. 
Thus also here, as everywhere else, the 
Blessed One shows how to avoid onesided - 
ness and how everywhere the middle path 
is the best. 


PAGODAS 

ByL.Z. YUAN 

who W'rited fmm Shanghai 

P AGODAS, often considered as a 
symbol of China, were built pri- 
marily for religious reasons ratker 
than for the purpose of decorating the 
landscape. 

To build a pagoda, according to Ohinese 
superstition, is one of the most effectual 
ways of gaining blessing from the God^ 
and Goddesses. A pagoda, it is said, helps 
to rescue thousands of souls in the inferno 
so that theV eventually may become eligible 
for- reincarnation. 

The Buddhists in China believe that the 
taller the pagoda the larger will be the 
number of ghosts rescued from the inferno. 
No pagoda, however, should be made more 
tluin 13 floors high or loss than five floors. 
The floors of a pagoda should be in odd 
numbers. The favourite number is seven . 
Who set these rules no one knows. 

Chinese historians say that the idea of 
building pagodas came from the “Western 
Area,” meaning India. It was in the Tang 
dynasty that Buddhism first invaded tl^e 
country. Legend has it that tho first 
pagoda w'as built during those days to store 
bones of the Buddha which Indian missio- 

an 
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naries brought to China on their preaching 
tours. 

Since then pagodas were built all over 
China as symbols of respect to the En- 
lightened One. Chinese Buddhist priests 
encouraged the building of such structures 
near their temples claiming that a pagoda 
would rescue ])risoned souls from the in- 
ferno and those who financed their con- 
struction would enjoy longevity and pros- 
perity. 

A pagoda, it is said, is something like a 
lighthouse for the Gods and Goddesses who 
travel here and there on sailing clouds. 
They may be tempted 
to rest at ii pagoda and 
during their brief rest 
decide to shower bless- 
ings on the populace. 

The most famous 
pagoda in Cina was the 
Thunder Peak Pagoda 
in Hangchow which 
collapsed more than ten 
years ago. This pagoda 
was the prison of a great 
w'hite snake which, 
following years of wor- 
sliipping and good be- 
haviour, enablleld her- 


.4 Chine hi' 
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self to appear in the human form of a 
beautiful woman. Her love affairs arous- 
ed the wrath of a monk that she was cap- 
tured and put in the pagoda. 

Next to that pagoda is the Pagoda of 
Six Harmony, also in Hangchow. The 
third most popular one is the Pao Su 
Pagoda, also in the same town. ' 

Pao Su Pagoda was built to bless a sister- 
in-law who saved her husband's brother 
from death by disgracing herself; Hence 
the pagoda is known as Pao (protect) Su 
(uncle, as a wife is supposed to call her 
husband’s brother). 






The Bedsbibt 

The Twin Pagodas in Hashing and the 
Leaning Pagoda at Soochow also are main 
attractions for tourists. The pagoda in 
Lunghwa is equally popular.. 


By *BHIKKHU K, GUNARATNA 

T here may be only a few who lead 
* a life in accordance with the 
Dharma they learn. But there are 
many who are only clever to preach to 
others. Things are coming to such a pitch 
that preachers and listeners who use the 
medium of magazines, papers and other 
periodicals, are becoming a class by them- 
selves. At first sight one would think that 
such a development is a matter for satis- 
faction. But in reality, it is not so. 

Those who preach to others, must be 
able to cleverly understand the world and 
its affairs, and live up to good principles. 

Many writers and lecturers of the pre- 
sent day are so much devoted that they are 
prepared even to sacrifice their own lives 
W the sake of religion. They are clever 
to criticise others and other religions, and 
are also very clever to preach or to write 
about methods for the practise of Dana, 
Sih, and Bhavana. But they keep the 
gates to their minds and to their own 
household tightly closed up against such 
ideals. 

Those who often discuss about Marga 
Phala and Nirvana, etc., keep themselves 
far away from even Pansil. Many of them 
spend more of their time in theatres, can- 
tines and gambling dens. What benefit 
would such a person’s preaching be to the 
world ? 

Mahatma Gandhi’s words are as sweet 
as honey and they have a wonderful power 
to attract others’ attention. Millions who 
hear him follow in his footsteps. 

If we are to advise or preach to others 
we muU do so with only our possessed 
qualities, but not with those that we do 
not possess. Then only we will be real 
preachers and real teacWs. 

We should not hesitate to train others 
to practise and follow all good deeds in 
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NIRVANA WITH 
OTHERS’ SILA 

which we are ourselves practically engag- 
ed — what we endure with our own eyes, 
without always trying to use our teachers 
or author’s eyes for such purposes. 

• Some people deeply indulging themselves 

materialism, without any exception, 
preach about Nekkhamma (Renunciation) 
and attempt to teach others about methods 
of practising meditation. Could there be 
anything more rediculous ? They hope to 
attain Nirvana by making otliers to prac- 
tise Sila and Samadhi for them, and by 
offering a spoonful of rice. This might be 
the reason why an article appearing in thfe 
April-May, 1986, issue of The Buddhist 
states that Bhavananu Yogi Bhikkhus 
(Bhikkhus who are solely devoted to medi- 
tation) should deserve all hospitality and 
care. 

Which is the Bhikkhu who does not 
meditate ? He who does not meditate is 
not a Bhikkhu. He who judges a Bhikkhu 
only by his form or appearance is in error. 

Apart from all this, are not Avasa, Kula, 
Lahha, Gana, etc. Palibodhas to a Bhava- 
nanu Yogi ? 

In these days of religious enthusiasm, 
when a Bhikkhu resolves to seek for un- 
disturbed calmness in a jungle for . his 
meditation, fools disallow it. They, act- 
ing with foolish devotion, go and build 
Preaching Halls, Libraries, Dag abas 
Viharas, etc., there. They prepare them- 
selves to make the Bhikkhu to preach to 
them. All this limitless devotion (Adhika 
Saddha) ultimately leads him to give up 
all work according to his plans — shaving 
Been hurt with lahha, gana palibodhas. 

As things are thus all should try to 
practise themselves without depending 
on another’s Sila and Bhavana for their 
Nirvana. 
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THE SANGHA AND NATIONAL 

REGENERATION 


By J. A. WILL PERERA 

W HAT part should the Hangha play 
in national regeneration '? This, 
is an apt question. Japan owe|| 
her present position in a great measure to 
the selt-sacrifising work of the Buddhis.i 
monks. In that great land and among 
that groat people, the monks I learn on 
good authority, do social service work, and 
were and are e.\tensively engaged in the 
task of rural reconstruction, wliich is the 
forerunner of national regeneration. 

Our Bhikhhtis are content to lie curled 
up in their monasteries, preaching at int(‘r- 
vals. The majority of them delight in giv- 
ing air to their erudition, and otherwise 
lead an indolent life. Others are not true 
to their vows, temple lands are improved 
and the incomes derived therefrom distri- 
buted amongst their kith and kin. Yet 
others are familiar figures in Courts of 
liaw — last place a Bhihl'hn should 
appear in, either as a plaintiff, complain- 
ant, defendant or accused. 

Some improve their edifices, for whicti 
>vork subscription books and papers are 
flaunted in our faces. A few enlist the 
support of hiring car drivers to bring to 
their temples the White people w'ho pass 
through Colombo. To the eternal disgrace 
of our religion these passengers are fleeced 
at every turn within the premises of these 
temples. What impressions do they carry 
away of our Snngha and their satellites ? 
'Should not these degrading practices 
cease ? 

Why should not the Sangha give the 
lead in rural reconstruction and national 
regeneration ? Should they not take a leaf 
from their brethren in Japan ? Why nol 
emulate the Christian missionaries in our 
midst in this reSpect ? 


It is time they discarded their centuries- 
old methods and marched with the times. 
In the work of nation building the Sangha 
and the laity should co-operate, the former 
giving the lead. Mere lip-service will not 
suffice. Let the Bhikkhus leave the 
secluded monasteries and visit the homes 
and hovels of those who feed them, en- 
quire ijito their wants and conditions in 
health and disease. The future lies in the 
hands of the Bhikkhus. Will they rise to 
the occasion ? 

Across the waters a very sad event is on 
the eve of taking .place. Millions of 
oj)presBed Harijans led by their leader are 
on the threshold of leaving Hinduism and 
embracing another faith. It may "be 
Islam, it may be Chirstianity. The sug- 
gestion has been made that Buddhist 
monks be sent over to the Indian mainland 
to convert the dissatisfied Harijans. 

Why not make a start in Lanka ? We 
have our Harijans — the Bodiya outcasts — 
who are denied entrance to our holy jdaces. 
Cannot the Bhikkhus open wide the gates 
to these degraded mortals ? As one who 
woi’ked iunong the Eodiyas 25 years ago as 
a pupil of Bev. J. Paul S. B. Gibson and 
the late Mr. N. P. Campbell at Trinity 
College, Kandy, I can testify to the eager- 
ness with which these harijans welcome 
us and our efforts to raise them from the 
depths they have been consigned to in the 
course of centuries. 

The case of the Bodiya is a blot on our 
noble faith, the founder of which empha- 
sised that no mortal was low by birth, but 
w'^as rendered so by his own actions. The 
clergy and laity ignore the essence .. and 
closet themselves in water-tight compart- 
ments labelled Caste and Class. Are we 
then true followers of the Master ? 
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We want a unity of the Sangha, a real 
workable unity of the Nikayas, ao that ,, 
they may work in unison to raise the Sin- 
halese. It is up to the Sangha to impress 
on the laity repeatedly the advisability of 
closing their ranks by forgetting Caste and 
Clas^. So long as we are divided by these 
artificial barriers, so long will tlie mis- 
sionaries reap their liiirvest of conversions. 

The Sangha by example, which is bet- 
ter than precept, can show the, road to 
national unity and progress. Let our 
young Bhikkhus open or start a “ Rodiya 
Mission.” The older monks will not be 
diBjiosed to launch such a campaign. Let 
religion triumph over human nature. 1 
will be in the forefront to help the Bhik- 
khus in their efforts to win back the Rodiya 
brother and sister to Buddha. If we do 
not act, ministers of alien faiths will bind 
up the opportunity. The Rodiya is one of 
us. He is a Sinhalese, he know’s the 
warmth of the sun as well as the cold of 
the icy blasts that blow in the ui>lands. 
He is subject to fits of elation and fits of 
despondency as any other Sinhalese. In 
shdrt, he is a mortal as others are. 

Why send missions abroad to preach to 
the heathen Christian about the real 

Light of the World ” (not of Asia alone) 
— The Englightened One — when there are 
hundreds of our own who know not the 
Master ? Should we not first show com- 
passion to our own, and throw M'ide iipen 
the temple gates and ring the temple bells 
welcoming the poor, innocent Rodiya ? 

The education of these local harijans 
should be taken in hand by our progressive 
young Bhikkhus simultaneously with their 
admission to the shrines for public wor- 
ship. No special days should be set apart 
for the Rodiyas. They must be allowed to 
mingle with the others on an equal footing 
in the sight of the Ijord. Can we ever 
hope to rise as a nation and gain the res- 
pect of,the entire world as Japan has gain- 
ed today ? Yes, we can, but not if we 
perpetuate Caste and Class which are the 
bane of the Sinhalese. No progress worth 
speating of, will ever be achieved unless 
and until we unite with the help of the 
Sangha. 


Apart from the task of redeeming the 
Rodiya, every Bhikkhu in his village, can 
help die national cause. 1 do not mean by 
this that they should stray into politics and 
.sway the masses to vote for a particular 
candidate, preferably a Buddhist. That is 
not the function of the Sangha. Leave 
politics aside, have nothing to do with it. 
Start instead, simple silent work to raise 
your flock. ‘‘Do good by stealth and 
blush to lind it fa, me ” must be the motto 
of the average Bhikkhu. Do solid, honest, 
Self-sacrifising work, among the people in 
ytour parish. That is what is wanted. 
First gather statistics under the following 
heads prior to compiling a village regis- 
ter : — 1. House and name of land, 
2. Name of owner or tenant, 3. Name of 
wage-earner, 4. Nature of employment, 6. 
Daily or monthly wage or income, 0. Whe- 
ther married, 7. If so, name of wife, 8. 
Number of children, 9. Number of infants, 
JO. Number of children of school-going 
age, .1 1 . Whether they attend any school, 
if so, the name of school, 1‘2. If not attend- 
ing school, the reason for non-attendance, 

13. Whether any children are employed, 

14. The nature of such employment, 15. 
Apy unemployed adults or children 
above school-going age in need of employ- 
ment, IG. Does the mother earn a wage as 
a cooly or is she engaged in a cottage in- 
dustry, 17. The natural inclinations of in- 
mates as regards employmeiit, 18. Is the 
wage-earner addicted to drink, dope, gam- 
bling, cook-fighting, or the social vice, 19. 
Whether any inmate is indebted, if so, to 
whom, the amount, etc., 20. Whether any 
inmate is interested in or is actively en- 
gaged in illicit traffic in liquor, ganja, 
opium, logium, women, 21 . Whether owing 
to poverty or any other cause any female 
inmate is prostituting herself, 22. The ex- 
tent to which food and clothing are lack- 
ing, 23. Whether periodically the hut or 
house is inundated owing to local floods, 
24, Dimensions of hut or house, 26. Is 
cooking done in the living room, 26. What 
facilities are there for bathing, washing, 
etc., 27. Latrine accommodation (if any), 

28. Any chronic ailments of any inmates, 

29. The cause of such ailments, 30. What 
toll has malaria levied on the household. 
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31. Are children subject to anchylostomia- 
sis, 32. What medical treatment is resort- 
ed to, 33. Is medical aid free, 34. If not, 
what does it cost, 35. Can they afford to 
pay for medical aid, 36. Possible methods 
of eradicating ailments. 

The above are a few heads that occur to 
me. Tlje work of rural reconstruction 
must not be left entirely to paid rural oifi- 
cers of the central or local government. 


Voluntary efforts succeed better. The 
Government will move very slowly and is 
viewed with suspicion by the average villa- 
ger. Not so when the Bhikkhu of the vil- 
lage temple gathers statistics, compiles a 
register (which is revised annually), .and 
devices ways and means of helping his flock 
with the assistance of others in the same 
neighbourhood. 


WHl I AM A BUI 



By BRAHMACARINI EVELINE ROBINSON 

T he majority of people in the W^est 
are not very much concerned with 
religion. There are sections of 
ve^ devout and excellent Christians; but 
this religion depends for its nourishment 
on the written opinions and convictions of 
different people, past and present. 

There arc thousands of books and spiisi- 
tual guides on the teaching of Christ. But 
very few Christians follow the simple 
teaching of Jesus. 

If a Sinhalese, who is a devout Buddhist 
pays Europe or England a visit he will 
probably find that the average Europen he 
meets (especially w^omen) is not interested 
in Buddhism as a religion, but as a medium ‘ 
of mystery. 

If he lectures on the Four Holy Truths, 
the Five Precepts, giving the teaching of 
the Lord in all its purity, people will listen 
polietly, but thinking of something else 
the whole time. Should he were to lec- 
ture on Indian yoga, ascetics, hermits, 
or anything that teaches of mystery and 
magic, people will flock around him like 
a pack of flies. As for an English speak- 
ing Bhikkhu going to Europe, if he is 
housed in a Buddhist centre of worship, 
the building will be packed to suffocation. 

It is the sight of the yellow robe which is 
such an attraction, and he will have to 


exercise much firmness in protecting the 
little solitude he has, or he will never have 
a minute to himself. 

My remarks are not intended for the 
serious European Buddhists, but to the 
curiosity seekers. 

Why do many people change from one 
religion to another, or rush to this Guru 
or to that teacher, or follow this sys- 
tem of philosophy or that method of liv- 
ing ? Well, my brothers and sisters, there 
is only one answer to all this — ESCAPE. 

The majority of us are always, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously in a state of trying to 
escape from something. What is this 
something ? Briefly, we do not unders- 
tand ourselves as we are; and so we are 
always in a state of conflict with our sur- 
roundings, our environment. 

This escape takes many forms. If you 
watch carefully, you will see the people 
around you expressing this state of mind 
in many ways, quite apart from my above 
remarks; the rebellious school bw, the 
wonaan who paints her finger rails, th© 
desire for the cinema, to mention a few. 

The West accepts the law of Iipper- 
manence, and endeavours to hide it up as 
much as possible. In the East it is a teach- 
ing and understool. For myself, I say; 
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that by understanding to the best of my 
ability the great teaching of Anicca, I have 
been given the key to the secret of my sur- 
roundings; 

People ask me, why I am a Buddhist ? 
I reply, I have always been a Buddhist. 
But ray reply needs an explanation. 

■ I was not born a Buddhist, not until I 
read the Light of Asia at sixteen, did I first 
• hear of the Lord Buddha. That was 
the first step. Again if one has a natural 
inclination to read philosophy, historj', 
especially Indian history. Buddhism is 
sure to appear in the reading. Then one 
reads the history and the life of the 
Buddha, if one is interested in religions .ns 
I was. 

All ray father’s family have been very 
much tied to India in their work. I was 
born in India in the Himalayas. Till eight 
years of age I lived a lonely childhood in 
the plains of Bengal, and then I was taken 
to England. I spent the rest of my child- 
hood very unhappily in different English 
schpols. 


I can’t help being a Buddhist ! 

People say to me, who told you abodt 
Buddhism ? Who converted you ? No- 
body told me a word about the teaching of 
the Lord Buddha. Nobody converted me. 
I converted myself. 

My Buddhist inclinations or shall I say, 
my Kamma — carried over from the pa.st 
life — is being developed on a particular 
line of the Lord’s teaching. 

i It is not possible to lead the life I want 
to live in England. The climate is too cold 
and the people are just a little hostile, but 
here, in Ceylon, I live amongst people of 
my own faith. The climate and the condi- 
tions under which, I live here are just per- 
fect. 

I only wish that my brother and sister 
Buddhists, living in the West, could share 
with me the same advantages as I have 
in this Land of Pure Buddhism ! 




Sweet in the world is fatherhood, 

And motherhood is sweet ; 

But sweeter is the thought of good, 

If nobly our hearts heat. 

Sweet a life to old age spent. 

In truth and purity ; 

Sweeter to reach Englightenment, 

And keep from evil free. 

DHAMMAPADA. 
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By H. SRI NISSANKA 

P LANS have been vigorously pursued 
to establish in Ceylon a Pracara 
(Missionary! Ashrama, which in 
the fulness of time may develop into a Bud- 
dhist University. The venue selected for 
this institution is at Salgala, rocky fast- 
ness wherein King Walagambahu is suj)- 
posed to have obtained sanctuary during 
the wars some ii,UOO years ago. From 
stone inscriptions and other available evi- 
dence it can safely be assumed that this.^ 
jjlace became a monastery where holy men 
practised meditation. After several cen- 
turies this abandoned spot has been re- 
claimed from forgotten ages. In the heart 
of an extensive vergin forest life once more 
has begun to stir, and monks move silently 
along the ambulatories as in the days of 
old. High up on the slope of the moun- 
tain there grows a sapling of the famous 
Ananda Bodhi Tree, obtained for Ck'ylon 
from Sravasti by the founder of the monas-’ 
tery which is now controlled by a powerful 
Society. 

During the last five years Salagala 
has fourished and it is now generally ac- 
cepted that the practical side of Buddhism 
(Patipatti Sasana) has been saved from 
decadence. The founder of Salgala has 
now conceived the idea of establishing the 
theoritical side of Buddhism (Pariyatti 
Sasana) on the same lines as at Nalanda 
and Taxila founded in ancient days. 

The instittition in Ceylon will be entire- 
ly separate from the Esoteric School which 
will exist in a separate part of the same 
Salgala Mountain range. A modest be- 



.1 ripw of Salgala as neen through 
two ho u leh rs 

ginning will be made and it is not intend- 
ed to admit more than a few students dur- 
ing the first year. If this experiment is 
successful it can safely be assumed that 
the foundations for a great Buddhist Uni- 
versity will have been laid. 

The Venerable Jagadisha Kasyapa, M.A., 
is now in residence and has consented to 
consecrate his life to the task under con- 
sideration. He w’ill be in sole charge of 
the institution and is without question the 
most suitable person available for this 
work. Born at Gaya of Kshatriya parents 
he conies of a distinguished family of Law- 
yers. He graduated at the Hindu Univer- 
sity of Benares, obtaining his M.A. Degree 
in Philosophy and studied for sometime 
for the Bar. At the comparative young 
age of 2(i he became the Principal of a 
Gurukul and later came to Ceylon to be 
ordained as a monk at the Vidyalankara 
Pirivena at Kelaniya. Here he studied Pali 
and his contribution to Hindi and flanskrit 
Literature are well known. He has trans- 
lated a number of buoks of the Pali Canon 
into Hindi and Sanskrit. 

a 

The Library at Salgala for the present is 
adequate, thanks to the munificence of Dr. 
W. A. de Silva, Member of the State 
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Council of Ceylon, an Oriental Scholar of 
no mean repute who has offered two com- 
plete sets of the Pali Canon, one in Bur- 
naese and the other in English, published 
by the Pali Tax Society. In addition to 
this tlicre is a large collection of books on 
Indian Philosophy which belongs to the 
Venerable Kasyaj)a. The librarian is 
Rev. Upali (formerly H. E. Taylor of 
Croydpn, Jjondon) M'ho is now an ordained 
.monk at Salgala. 

The primary object of the founders of 
this University is to ])roinote research work 
in Buddhism as well as to impart a higher 
education in the Buddhist Doctrines. Mis- 
sionaries will also be trained whose duty 
it would be to preach the Gospel of Bud- 
dhism throiigliout the world, especially in 
India. In its halcyon days Princes and 
Pandits brought the Buddhist culture from 
India which opened its vast storehouse of 


JAINISM 


By ARIYA DHAMMA 

"" Priyfnund , O I’arcJta^ /« !hi» JJoctr int\ recondite and 
hard to com (u-ehend , <jo<>d, c.vccllcni and not to be 
reached by ynere loyic, Hiibtle ayid inteUigibtc onty to 
the wise I and it is a difficult doefriiie for tym to 
learn f who belong to another disciidine ^ to another 
prrsuatiun, to another faith and sit at the feet of 
another teacher." — Tiik 

T his is an essay in comparison by a 
Jaina scholar between the doc- 
trines of the two religions. The 
learned author makes an elaborate attempt 
to show far-reaching similarity in essential 
particulars. Nothing is more gratifying 
than to see such an object successfuly ac- 
complished. With this end in view he has 
been at pains to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion about Buddha-dharnma and has had 
the advantage of sitting at the feet of Sri 
Dhammananda Nayaka Thera of Ceylon, 
for a period of one full month. He has, 
however, as he admits “not read' the Sve- 


knowledge to the world. Can Ceylon re- 
turn this meritorious service ? Time along 
will show. 

Students from all parts of the world 
seeking admission to Salgala will be 
warmly welcomed; they must be unmar- 
ried and may not be over 26 years of age. 
They shall have passed the final examina- 
tion of a recognised Oriental College or its 
eifui valent acceptable to the Board of 
Management. They will be required to 
conform to all the rules and regulations of 
this institution. 

V. Bholanath, who entered the Order at 
the Salgala Ashrama on the Full Moon 
Day of Poson under the name of Rev. 
Suinana, is the first student of the proposed 
Salgala University. Young Bholanath, 
who is an Indian, was trained at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Ashrama in India and his admis- 
sion to the Order is an acquisition. 


AND BUDDHISM 


tambara Jain literature which is in Pra- 
krit.” 

l!iqui]>pe(l with those qualifications he 
bus undertaken the herculean task of recon- 
ciling the two religions. For this pur- 
]iase he devotes 338 pages octavo, but we 
opine 33 thousand pages will not be a trifle 
tpo much to achieve llie impossible, viz., to 
prove that white is black or Anatta is the 
same as Atta. 

For in the last analysis the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into one single ultimate 
jioint of Atta or Atiafla. The bulk of the 
volume is naturally devoted to laboured 
effort to shew that the great Anatta-vadi 
was after all no other than a thinly dis- 
guised Atta-i'adi. 

As the author himself points out, there 
are mre than 15 passages in the Pali canon 
referring to the many occasions on which 
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the Lord Buddha was brought into direct 
contact with the Niganthas. If the con- 
tention of the essential identity or simi- 
larity of the two religions is sound, the 
Master would have readily acknowledged 
the fact at the very first opportunity. Maha- 
vira or Nataputta, we must remember, was 
a junior contemporary of the Buddlia who 
therefore must have been well acquainted, 
even from the very beginning, with the 
teachings of the former. The Great Teach- 
er of Compassion, who invariably evinced 
the utmost toleration towards the views of 
others and readily acknowledged their ex- i 
cellence whenever possible, would have 
cheerfully applauded and expressed his 
agreement with the Taina doctrines, if 
only he coud conscientiously do so. 

On the contrary, we find him in 
numerous instances confuting and de- 
nouncing the Nigantha errors, in unmis- 
takable and uncompromising terms. 

The Buddha’s attitude to rival creeds of 
the day is indicated in the rules laid down 
for admitting of converts. The general rule 
was to require a probation of four months 
before enrolling a proselyte from another 
sect as a Bhikkhu. But an exception Avas 
made in favour of converted Jatilas, who 
were admitted without probation, on the 
express ground thiit “they held the doc- 
trine that actions received their reward 
and that our deeds have their result.’’ This 
seems to be in keeping with the Buddha’s 
teaching of Kammassaka-sammaditthi. In 
one sense therefore even the Jatilas were 
Sammaditthis. True it is that Niganthas 
taught Karma or result of action to 
a certain qualified degree. But the 
trouble was that their Karma-teaching w^as 
confined to what was called Puhhekatavada ' 
or that “all weal and woe was the result of 
previous actions,’’ which the Buddha con- 
demned as a heresy. (Sutta 101 of Majjhima 
Nikaya and Anguttara III. 7 § 61). 

Here was a fine opportunity for the 
Buddha to thankfully express his concur- 
rence with the Niganthas, if he agreed 
with them. Far from subscribing lo the 
idea he expressed disagreement. We 
may however conCej^ that Niganthas were 
partial Kamma-^mns and therefore 


The BdddhiSt;' 

Sammaditthis pro tanto. This is, I fear, 
the utmost extent to which the similarity 
on the question of Karma can be said to 
reach . 

There is however, w'e must admit, 
another similarity, though this time of a 
negative character, in the rejection 6om- 
mon to both religions of the doctrine of Is- 
sara-nimmana-tada or creation by God. It 
is interesting to find some measure of 
agreement on this remarkable point (But 
see pp. 82, 85 and 89 where God and Soul 
are said to be identical). 

As regards moral maxims and rules of 
conduct there seems to be an apparent simi- 
larity. But the Jain doctrine of “The 
shedding of Knrrnas by austerities’’ (see 
p. 105) completely nullifies the significance 
of morality as a means of emancipation. 
The comparison on salient features may be 
said to end here and contrast begins. The 
dissimilarities, I am constrained to say, are 
fundamental and may be classed under two 
heads — Soul and Self-mortification. 

The learned author devotes, as I said, 
a large part of the book to prove that the 
Teacher of Anatta actually taught Atta. 

Buddha-dhamma may be compared to a 
mirror. Each person who looks into it 
can see the reflection of his own likeness. 
A theist will see theism, an atheist atheism, 
a materialist materialism, a pantheist pan- 
theism, a polytheist polytheism, an idealist 
idealism, an agnostic agnosticism, a spiri- 
tualist spiritualism, an atmanist (eternal- 
list) atmanism or a nihilist will find nihi- 
lism, etc. 

All these and other -issms and -ologies 
are categorically condemned as Sassata and 
U ccheda-heresies enumerated in the 
Brahmajalasutta, whereas Buddha- 
dhamma remained the doctrine of the 
golden mean lying between the two ex- 
tremes. 

Uccheda and Sassata are like unljo Scylla. 
and Charybdis. The Dhamma sails serene- 
ly midway between the two avoiding colli- 
sion with either. 

In other words Buddhism differs from 
both Sassata and Uccheda and at the same 
time partakes of the nature of both and 
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thus synthesises them. In one sense Bud- 
dhism is Sassata because it teaches rebirth 
or the continuation of personality without 
the passing over of a soul. On tlie other 
hand, Buddliisin inculcates Ucchcda, as it 
joints out tlie cessation of the five SkaudhuH 
at death, though a new set of ISkandhas 
takes rebirth as the cause-effect of the pre- 
vious Skandhofi — Naca so naca anno. Once 
again, l^Iihhana .shares the (diaracloristics 
of both Sassata and Uccheda. Nibbanu lias 
the feature of SassaLu inasmuch as it is not 
annihilation. At the same time, Nibbana 
possesses the nature of Ucchcda because the 
jierpetuation of individuality peases at 
Nibbana. To venture to go further than 
this on questions declared by the Lord to 
he “unthinkahles” {arintiya) is to run 
counter to his |K)sitivc injunction. 

Buddhism treats a living being as a 
dynamic organic process, whereas other 
religions regard the essence of a living being 
as a static substance — an eternal soul. 'lake 
away from Buddhism its unique teaching 
of Anafta, you dejirive it of its one claim 
to (listiiietion among religions. 

Atihakkara tini pada Sambnddhena 
(Hikasita. “Three words of eight letters 
w'erc proclaimed by the Supremely En- 
lightened One,’’ namely, Anirca, IJukkha 
and Anatia. Now, Anicca and Dukkha, a 
little reflection wall show, are the common 
property of all religions of the w’orld. Other- 
uise every religion would lose its raison 
drire for its very existence and self-justifi- 
cation. 

But Anatta alone remains the only spe<d- 
tic teaching peculiar to Buddhism. Hence 
the gigantic efforts of Atmanists, be they 
Jains, Hindus, Christians or others, to re- 
move this bugbear out of the way at all 
costs. 

We read in Anyuttara Til, IT § LIT and 
Dhanimapada verse and elsewhere 

these world-staggering words : Sahbr. 

Dhammc^ Anatta — “All things are void of 
soul. ’ ’ But the pity of it is that a pre-emi- 
nent Pali scholar as Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
the hasdihood to mistranslate the technical 
term Sanfthara occurring in both verses 277 
and 27fi and the equally technical term 
Dhamma in verse 279 by the same English 


words what “men think and do,” thereby 
making of pitiful mess of the right mean- 
ings of the tw'o words (see her translation ’ 
of Dhanimapada p. 93). 

Mr. 1'. L. Woodward, the learned 
translator of the Anyuttara passage men- 
tioned above, goes one better than Mrs. 
Rhys Davids and renders the same two 
words Sankhara and Dhamma by the one 
Engli.sh word “Phenomena” (see his Gra- 
dual Sayings p. 2()5 Vol. 1). 

The right interpretation here of 
Dhamma, we submit with all deference, is 
simply “things,” thereby including all 
Sankharas (Sankhata) and even Nibbana 
{Asankhata) . 


Moreover, the second discourse preached 
by the Buddha to the Five Disciples, five 
days after the First Sermon, was exclusive- 
ly devoted to Anatta — thereby inducing 
A rathatship for the first time. Anatta is 
the main theme of the Finst Discourse of 
the Digha-Nikaya, \iz., Brahmajala Sutta. 
It is also j)laced at the very fore-front in 
Katharntthu and in the Milinda-Questions. 
Last but not least, the whole of the 
voluminous Abhi-dhanima Pitaka supplies 
one gigantic master-key to the elucidation 
of the glorious doctrine of Anatta. 


It is therefore futile at this time of day 
to attempt to prove that the Buddha taught 
the very .llto-cada (which he emphatical- 
ly condemned) even in an indirect way, for 
such is the utmost claim made by atma- 
nists for the Buddha. “In Buddhist litera- 
ture though no direct niention of the soul 
is found, it is described in an indirect way 
in the enunciation of Nibbana.” (sec 
p. 39). “To describe only in an indirect 
way” such a fundamental teaching is to 
say the least passing strange. If the 
Supremely Enlightened One observed , an 
eloquent silence on such questions, *it is 
preposterous on the part to puny mortals to 
' bldfepheme him by attempting to improve 
upon him. 


This reminds me of a recent attempt by 
another writer to prove, ^y means of logic 
that there is a soul in . Nibbana. His 
ingenous argument ratMn this wise 
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iSansara (loka) is Anicca, Dukkha uud 
Anftttc, Conversely, ^ibbana (lokuttafa) 
' m Nicca, Sukha and Atta. Ergo tliere h a 
soul in Niblmm. Astounding conclusion 
indeed ! Unfortunately for atmanist 
dialwticians the converse of every projMJsi- 
tion is not true, least of all when* lokiiUara 
is (!oncerned. This is another instance of 
the tj uth of the Master’s teaching that the 
Bhamma is Atakkavacara, i.e. “not to be 
realised by logic alone ! ’’ 

So Sabbe Dh^miHa AnuUa rc'iiiains un- 
rafuted and there is after all no soul in 
Nibbma. 

As regards Self-mortihcation the author 
rightly points out that Prince Siddattha 
before his enlightenment practised austeri- 
ties unjjarallcicd even in Jainism. This is 
to say the least a disingenuous comment 
to make, in view of the fact that as soon 
as Siddhatta discovered his error he gave 
up self-mortification and reverted to his 
usual mode of living. Moreover, in the 
very First Soi'inon after his enlightenment 
he denounced Attakihimaianuyoqa as 
“ignoble, vain and painful.” What mo]?e 
concliusive proof is required of the absolute 
futility of self-mortification as a means of 
salvation ? 

If the contention of the writer that there 
is no fundamental difference between the 
two 'religions is sound, the Buddha who per- 
fected the Paramitas for countless aeons 
laboured in vain. He has thus missed his 
mission, for Maha-vira forestalled him. 
The Buddha has therefore made no unique 
contribution to world-thought ! 

So, even on priori grounds, it is im- 
possible to argue that the two religions are 
one in essential particulars. We need 
hardly add it will be a highly gratifying 
conclusion, if only we can concientiously 
arrive at it, that all religions are tnie and 
sirtiply so many different Paths to the one 


Common Goal. Nothiog can better ,pi30- 
mute goodwill and harmony among man*, 
kind than such a sublime idea. Unfortu- 
nately the electric doctrine of the unity of 
all religions is a myth and the reconcilia- 
tion of all religions is a chimera. 

Let us therefore in a friendly way agree 
to do the next best thing, i.e. manly to 
differ where we cannot agree to agree. Is 
this not infinitely better than “flabbiness 
of thought, a false geniality which shuts its 
t;yes to the facts and ignores, fundamental 
differences, loose vague aud inaccurate 
thinking, a backboueless mysticism and a 
shallow mentality which tries to combine 
iucompatibles in an inept and colourless 
unity ? ” 

j. is gratifying to note that the author 
had the advantage of instruction under 
Icaruccl 'rheras in Ceylon. But we regret 
he has not derived full benelit from 
such association, as he has hopelessly failed 
to grasp the flagrant differences between 
the two religions. There is yet hope and 
therefore no reason to be discouraged. If 
only our learned friend can manage to put 
aside at least for the lime being, all pre- 
judices aud inisconceptioj)s aiul bringe 
himself into sympathy with the Buddhist 
vicAv ()l life and also (“without thinking ol 
somotliing else” as R. L. Stevenson w'ould 
say) think out things to a conclusion he 
may still see light, where now he finds 
darkness and confusion. 

With this frame of mind, let him take 
lip once again those fifteen canonical pas- 
sages addressed to Niganthas and mark, 
learn and inwardly digest them, always 
hearing in mind that the bed-rock of the 
Buddha's teaching was Anatta and not 
Atta. If he does so, our friend may yet 
write another treatise, next time on the 
coiitrufits between the two great religions. 
So might it be ! 
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CHINA 

£JESPITE the struggle between China and Japan, it 
is H refreshing ])ieee of news that a healthy Bud- 
dliist movement is maintained in South China. The 
movement is supported by leading Buddhists. 

The organ whieh is feeding the fire of the Buddhist 
aspiration of the new ("hiua is named the Buddhist 
Propagation Party which aims at the annhilation of 
three vices, namely. Wrath, Folly and Creed, from 
the hearts of soldiers by teacliing them tlie real spirit 
uf Buddhism, For the furtherance of the movement 
the authorities are issuing an organ paper and tract 
literature. 

The Dalai Lama 

JT is reported from Tibet, through Sinkiang, that the 
Tibetan (Tovernment expects to find the New Dalai 
Lama in the Holy Lake District and tliat a nuinher ol 
lamas have been ordered by the authorities to make 
a house to house search for the new head of the Root 
of tile World. The Panchen Lama, who lias just re- 
turned 4o Lhasa from China, is leading the search party 
and It is liis belief that the Dalai Lama is horn to a 
family living on the banks of the Holy Lake. 

N. Y. K. and Buddhiat Pilgrims 

'pHROCKlH the efforts of the Dharmaloka Society of 
Shanghai the N.Y.K. Shipiiing Line will shortly 
extend to Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims who take 
their liners the same facilities extended to them in 
higher cdaHses. Hitherto Buddhist missionaries travel- 
ling third class in the N.Y.K, shi])H were not allowed 
the 20 per cent, discount as allowed to those travelling 
second and first classes. 

INDIA 

is the language which has undertaken to trans- 
late the Buddhist fiutraB in Pali. We have already 
before us the Vinaya Piiaka (1985) and Majjhima 
Nikaya (1988) published by the Mahalxjdhi Sabha, of 
Raranath. The translation is remarkable for the per- 
fect rendering, which being literal is still perfectly 
idomatio Hindi. The translator, liev. Bahiila Sankrit- 
yayana is a T riytiakachariya. The third Pitaka is al- 
ready in the press. Hindi is the modern representative 
of the Buddlfa’s mother-tongue and rightly it has proved 
itself the modern language to make Buddha’s words 
available to the present generation. 


hshed by Babu Sivaprassad Gupta, Benares, at a cost 
«»l Rs. 5,000. In this volume the learned Bhikkhu 
lias given the life in the very texts of the Sutfan and 
the Doctrine in the lUiddha’s own words from the 
Sufruit, both without any comment of his own. Henciis 
jt constitutes an original source-book. The volume is 
available from the Mahabodhi Sabha, Sarnath, at the 
cost price of Rs. 5/60. 

Buddha Images in Aftaoistan 

'jpHE report that a stone image of Lord Buddha is the 

object of veneration in a village in Afganifitlttk aud 
Is being worshipjied as a deity, will, no doubt, be reed 
with inter(*st by Buddhists. It has also been reported 
tlmt another Buddlia image was found in Afganistan 
\crv recently. The discovery of these images w^ill 
prove of great interest to Buddhists the world over, 
it would be interesting to find out how these images 
<*ame to be there. 

Foot-prints of Buddha 

^IKHIAKOLOGICAL exploration carried out in the 

Tipper Rwat Valley, in Northern India, duriiif the 
past seven years, has brought to light interesting dis- 
I'overies. The report of the discovery of foot-prints 
oi Gantama Buddha will be read with interest. 

Upper Swat was known to the ancient Chinese pil- 
grims who visited India as Udyana. The firm hold 
ilien exercised over its population by Buddhist wor- 
ship are attested by the large number of ruined Stupas 
and other Ihiddhist religious structures. Immediate- 
ly below Torwal two sacred sites have been traced 
which the Chinese pilgrims especially mention as hal- 
lowed by the marks of Buddha’s passage stone bear- 
ing miraculous foot -prints of the Enlightened One. 
In another place, hard by, a hug© boulder, where the 
pious eyes saw the impression left behind by his 
(Jothes he had hung up there to dry, after washing, 
.sliows marks of continued worship. 

Afutagandfaakuli Fresaoes 

May 18th last the frescoes of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara, Raranath, painted by Mr. K. Nosu, were 
declared open by Mr. K. Yonezawa, Consul-General in 
India for Japan. Pandit Madan-Mohan Malaviya, 
\'ice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University presided 
over the function. Mr. Devapriya Valisingha weieom- 
cd the guests on behalf of the Mahabodhi Society. 
There was a distinguished gathering presenl. 


Rev. ReBuItt's New Book D^i^epala Anniversary ..... 

OVDDHA CHARIYA is s volume of 862 pages com- ' XdbORBING to The MahH-Bodht th» third ^ath 
® posed by the Bev. Bahuia Sankrityayana on the anniversary of Sri Bevamitta Dha mtnapa la 

• life and teachings of the Buddha which has been pub- fell on the 2flth of Mey lest was duly observed et M 
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the eeutres of the Society in India and England. 
'There wa» a public meeting in Calcutta under the 
ChairmanBhip of J)r. 1). R. Bhandarkar when eloquent 
tributes were paid to his memory. Speaker^ included 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Prof. Berioy Kumar Sarkar, Srimati 
Mohini Devi and Sj. Devn]»riya Valisingha. Ai Sara- 
nath the day was solemnly observed by the students 
of the Middle School, Primary Sch<K)l and <*ther ins- 
titutions of the Society. In the morning tJiere w'as 
a large procession witli Sri Devamitta's portrait. 

Similar observance of the day is reported from 
England. In Ceylon the day was observed in many 
towns. 

Malabar Buddhist Mission 

rpilE Malabar Buddhist Mission under the leadership 

of Bhikkhu Dhainmakkhanda has now ofiened a 
Branch of the Mission at Quilou. In Travaiicore, 
Bhikkhu Dliammakkhanda gave a series of lectures 
on Buddhism. All his lectures were well attended and 
everywhere tliere was a keen desire to know more 
about Buddhism. 


Lucknow Religious Conference 

A'*’. the request of the All-Tndia depressed (/lasses 
Conference, Rev. Ananda Kausalyayana, Mabathera 
Bodhanandaji and Mr. Devapriya Valisingha, attended 
the Conference of All-Religions held at Lucknow on 
May i22nd. The jnirpose of the (Conference was to hear 
the ideals of the various religions with a view’ to adopt- 
ing one of them as most suited to the depressed classes. 
There was a large gathering which listened to the 
speeches attentively for more than six hours. Bhikkhu 
Ananda Kausalj^ayana spoke on Buddhism dealing wdth 
its fundamental truths. Other speakers included re- 
presentatives of Skhism, Mohammadenism, Christia- 
nity and Hinduism. The final decision regarding the 
change of faith was left to be decided at another con- 
fo**ence. 


JAPAN 

jJjNLIKE in Ceylon and other Buddhist countries, 
April 8th was observed in Japan as the day on 
which Sakyamuni was born. Tt is an occasion of con- 
siderable religious significance in the Island Empire 
and the occasion was celebrated throughout the Empire, 
notably in Tokyo on a greater scale than in i)revious 
years. At the Denzuin Temple in Koishikawa, Tokyo, 
u grand celebration in honour of the occasion w as held 
from 7 o’clock in the evening. Newly composed songs 
were broadcast by the Tokyo Radio Btation from 
noon. 


All the Buddhist temples in the City observed the 
occasion according to ancient rites. In the MeuSorial 
Hall at Honjo the time-honoured ceremony known as 
Kawbutatif or the pouring of Amacha^ a sweet bever- 
age prepared from hydrangea, over a figure of Lord 
Buddha was held. .After the ceremony Amacha was 
served to people numbering over ,8,0(X). 


Japanese To Enter Ceylon Order 

YOUNG Japanese will arrive in (>olombo, shortly, 
to enter the Buddhist priesthood as fotmd in Cey- 
lon. The young man is a native of Tokyo and % Uni- 
veisity graduate. He was to come to Ceylon last 
year hut other difficulties on his w’as kept him back. 

Pali Tripitaka t 

''pilE Tripitaka is now being translated into 

.lapaiiese by prominent scholars under the super- 
vision of Dr. Junjiro Tukakusu. One of the sixty-five 
voJinnes — the first — has recently been published. 

This enterprise has been warmely welcomed by Ja{j«i- 
nese Buddhists, wlio all expect to learn a great deal 
from the volumes, since the canon they have hitherto 
studied was limited to (Chinese translations of the 
Sanskrit Tripitaka. When the Southern canon be- 
comes accessible to the Japanese Buddhists, their 
ideas of the life and teachings of the Buddha will 
doubtless somewhat change, becoming more vivid and 
closer to the actualities of life. 

Tower of Peace 

JN an effort to promote friendship and co-operation 
between Buddhists of China and Japan, a Society 
in Tientsin intends to erect a Tower of Peace in that 
city, at a cost ol a mil Ion tw'o hundred yen, to serve 
as a centre oi mystic Buddhist study, as well as a 
iiicdiiim of mutual understanding between the nations. 
Ma\ the Japanese Buddhist missions in ('Ihina 
work for the spiritual benefit of both Japanese residents 
and native Chinese, and so bring better feeling ’among 
theTn. 


ENGLAND 

'piIK British Maha Bodhi Society has been instrti- 
rneutal in encouraging the formation in Eurojie 
of new brunches of the parent society. The Maha 
Bodhi Society (Ceylon) tlierefore now possesses re- 
jiresontatives in Holland and Italy, and wdll shortly 
have a branch groiij) in Belgium. The B.M.B.S. 
hofies soon to establish groups of its own in several 
cities and towms in I'lngland. 

Vesak Celebrations 

^j^ESAK was celebrated this year in London on May 
(Hh, at (’axton Hall, Caxton Street, Victoria, 
S.W. 1 wdien a meeting w'us held under the Chairmon- 
shij) of Mr. Francis J. Payne. As usual the festival 
WHS organised jointly by tlie British Maha-Bodlii 
Society and the Jhiddhist Lodge. Many well-known 
sfieakers addressing the meeting touched on the signi- 
ficance of the occasion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

J^KV. CHICK YING, a Chinese Budahist priest, is 
carrying on valuable work in the cause of the 
Buddha Dhamma, at the Chuan Toh Buddhist Insti- 
tute in Singapore. The Institute was founded by him 
in memory of the Ven. Chuan Toh who alter studying 
Buddhism in China w^ent to Singapore where he built 
a temple and started a Buddhist Library. The Rev. 
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Chick Ying is now continuing bis work, and a little 
way out of Singapore itself he has founded this r/Ac/a 
lor laymen. Attached to the Institute is u lttr<Te 
estate, and all the inmates are expected to aciotiipauv 
their studies witlt farming and other fonns <>f rnaimal 
labour for the support of the Institute. Tho^c who 
wish to become students have to pass an entrance 
examination and are asked to pay a small fee t<ir then- 
keep, but at the same time they are allowed to ‘.ell 
articles which they make at their work. The tom-vi* 
of study includes Buddhism, Philosophy, ITisfor\. 
Kngligh, Chinese, Sanskrit and Pali. 

Buddhism in Natal 

'piTE readers of The liuddhint will be interest e»l in 
hear that the Natal Buddhist Society ha^ l)et‘ii 


revived, and now luis a membership of about sixty. 
Til# Society found it diftxcult to carry on its work 
''*ovving to the religious prejudice prevailing in Natal. 

' M'f. Douglas 0. Mnthuswami of UM, Horseshoe Hoad, 
Rossburgh, Natal, is the Secretary of the Society, 

Buddhist Activities in America 

^HROCGH the efforts of Kev. Subhara (tlulius A. 

Gold water) a Buddhist Temple is to be built in 
Tx>s Angeles. Aecording to Buddhism in En<jland the 
temple will bouse a Ihiddha relic taken from Japan by 
the Rev. Ke.njn Masnyama, Bishop of the Hongwanji 
in America. It will consist of a meditation hall, 
shrine room, library., room ol Buddhist Art, and a 
Science Taboratorv. 


BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN 

CEYLON 


'pHE pinnacling ceremun;^ of the Ruanw^eliseya 

Dagaba at Anuradhapura will be held on the Full 
Moon Day of F'oson next year. This decisiou was 
arrived at at a meeting of the Ruanwcliseya llesfora- 
tibn Society field under the (Miairnianship of Dr. W. 
A. de Silva, the Minister of Health. The pinnacle, 
which will be cast in bronze, most jirobablv in 
Colombo, will cost the Society Rs. 32, (XX). 

The Rnaiuvelisaya Dagaba W'as built in B.C. IGl 
by King Duiugeinunu, who, in the history of Bud- 
dhism in tills country enjoys a renown second onh 
to that of King Devanairipiya Tissa as the Chain] non 
of tlie faith. According to the Maharanna a vast 
number of Yakkhas became converted to Buddhism 
during the construction of tliis edifice. King Dutu- 
goniunu did not live to see it completed. He died 
gazing at tlie Dagaba. This ancient Dagaba, which 
latterly was among the ruins, w'as restored by the 
Huanweliseya R.est oration Society. 

Kotte Maha Nayaka 

'pilF Kotte Nikaya, which comes next to Mahvatle 

and .'Vsgiriya in the hierarchy of the Siamese 
Sect, granted the Sanjiatt of Appointment to the Ven. 
M. Sri Anomadassi, Prineijial, Sri Perakiimba PJri- 
vena, of Fltiial Kotte, as Maha Nayaka of the wdiolo 
Nikaya, at 3 p.m. on dune 21. After the ceremony of 
handing^ over the Sannas, which took place at the Raja 
Maha Vihare, the ritual was recited and the .Bhikkhus 
present made their obeisance to the new Maha Nayaka. 
The new Maha Nayaka was then escorted to a df co- 
rated landau, which was drawn by men and taken in 
procession to the Perakumba Vihara where a welcome 
meeting was held. The following spoke oognratulat* 
ing the new Maha Nayaka : — Sir D, B. Jayatilaka, 


Messrs. ('. W. W. Kannangara, K. W. Perera, D. R. 
de Abeyanaike and Dr. W. A. de Silva. 

A Buddhist Settlement 

ajiplication for a lease of one acre of land has 
been made to the Government for the purpose of 
estatili'-liiug a Buddhist Temple for the peasant-jiro- 
prietor 'settlement at Pelagaspalata in the Galle Dis- 
trict, consisting of 07 families. The nearest Buddhist 
Temple to the settlement, it is said, is tw^o miles away. 

Nine Korales Nayaka 

June 21st the Mahvatte Maha Sangha Sabha 
conferred on the Ven. Dew’undara Jinaratna 
Nayaka Tliero, the rank of Nayaka Tbero of the Nine 

Korales. 

There was a large gathering present at the Ganga- 
ramaya JHuddhist Temyde, Hunupitiya, Colombo, to 
y>artioipate in a ymblic receyitioii accorded to him when 
he arrived there from Mahvatte with the ola Suunatt 
of Apyiointirient. The Nayaka Thero who travelled 
from Kandy by tram was taken in yirocession from the 
Maradana Railway Station to his temyile. On the yao- 
cessioii arriving at the temple, a public meeting was 
held b\ wa\ of a reception to the new’ Nayaka. 

Ceylon Bhikkhus for Burma 

'J'HF sul).(Vnnmittee of the Dharmakirthi Charitable 
Trust has decided to call for ayiplicatioiis from 
Buddhist firiests of the Ramana Sect, in Geylon, who 
would like to go to Burma for higher religious 
‘ studies. Early this year the Public Trustee, on be- 
half of the Trust, communicated with two well-know''n 
Ihiddhist tomjiles in Burma inquiring whether it would 
lie possible for Buddhist priests in Ceylon to join the 
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inRtitutwng t^rm lor their gtudiefi. The Publie 
Truii^e hag oow ceoeived favourable^ replies. |^ie 
iiUHa conditioKi of tliose applying for Hit* sc-bolarshipH 
is tliat they must not be more tliflii 22 years of age, 
and should have received their early odiu^atioji itt a 
Kamanna Nikaya temple school in ('(*ylt)u. 

It was the Rev. Swarnajothi Dlmmrnakirtlii, ol 
T'dugam]r>ola Vihare, who, by his las. will, esiablisbed 
this trust for founding a number o1 scholarships. 

Kandy Perahera 

THE Kaala Perahera in Kandy, or known to the 
English speaking world as tlie Kand> Perahera, 
will commence of July 211 and terminate on August h. 
The Tlanfloli will be taken in procession Irom July :t(k 
The origin of the Kandy Perahera dates back to tlie 
time of the Sinhalese Kings. The Tooth Relic of the 
Buddha is carried in the procession eveiy year. 


Interviewed the^Rev. Nyanatilolm said that he had 
come to the Heimitage from Southern Germany. His 
name was A. Gueth. When the cell came to him, he 
said, he was studying in France. It was in 1911 that 
a French-Swiss dayaka purchased tl»e island forest 
uow known as the Hermitage and gave it over to him. 
When the Great W^ar broke out he was taken prisoner 
and interned. I^ater he was taken to Australia where 
he was interned and then released. From Australia 
he got to China via Honolulu, and finally wrhen China 
was at w'ar wuth Germany he was once again made 
prisoner. After eighteen months’ interment there he 
was set tree. In the meantime the Hermitage had 
been seized by Government and auctioned. A Bud- 
dhist Society had purchased it. On his return in 1920 
he was once again jilaeed in full charge of it. There 
were now, he said, four arnsaa^ a shrine room, entirely 
his owm idea, and other temporary structures. 



New hvilding of the Sri Waiaakha CoUrfje, WcUairaffe, which will be 
declared ^>pcii by Hia Ejcellrucy the Governor on July, 25, 


Sevente^ Monks Ordained 

gEVENTFjEN Buddhist priests, who had completed 
their 20th year, received the higher ordination, 
recently, at Dodanduwa. They are of the Sri Kalyani- 
wansa Nikaya and the Upasampada ceremony was 
well attended. 

Ordination ol Germane 

'pHU Island Hermitage at Polgasduwa, in Dodanduwa 
never attracted more interest than on June 4th, 
writes a representative of The Time a of Ceylon^ 
when four Germans were admitted into the Order of 
the Hangha by the Very Rev. Nyanatiloka, the German 
Higli Priest of the Hermitage. People from all parts 
docked to the Hermitage, being conveyed across the 
Kejgama Lake in fishing boats and other craft. One 
had to go knee deep in water to enter the boat. The 
distance from the shore to the Hermitage is about one 
mile. 


The island was about five acres in extent, and 
much remained io he done. Since the establishment 
of the Hermitage (piitc n number of Europeans had 
been ordained. 

“It is u very healthy place though a little hot,” 
he declared, “and our wants are generously supplied. 
The purpose of the life that w’e lead in the Hermitage 
does not consist in the actjuiring of alms, honour, or 
fame, nor in gaining morality, concentration of the eye 
of knowledge. That unshakable deliverance of the 
heart : that, verily, is the object of the Holy life, that 
is the essence, that is its goal,” said the Rev. Nyanati- 
loka. 

*c:^R6v. Lokanatha and Harijans o 

6’cyfow Daily News the Rev, 
Lokanatha, the Italian Bhikkhu, has interviewed 
Pr. Ambadkar, the Harijan leader, in Bombay, with a 







view to converting him and his followers to Buddhism. 
Rev. Lokanaths is expected in Ceylon shortly. 

ft will be remembered that some time ago the 
Bhikkhu started ‘A March on Rome’ with a number 
of his followers. The missionary adventure to Kurope 
had to be abandoned owing to illness. 

Glory of Ancient Ceylon 

IN 'a lantern lecture on the “Ruined Cities ot Ceylon" 
which Dr. Andreas Nell gave at the Central Y.M. 
B.A., C/oloml) 0 , on June 20th, the Doctor tooK the 
audience on a tour of ancient ('eylon in llie time ol the 
Sinhalese Kings, through whose munificence and pjety 
the magnificent 8iupas, dapahan and oiharaHianaH had 
been reared. 

He exj)Iained the various types of architecture, 
their relation to similar structures in India and other 
jdaces in the East, thetr significance, their aesthetic 
value and artistic conception. 

Dr. Nell touched on the vandalism of the Dema/<i«, 
which had resulted in the destruction of temples and 
the robbing of the treasures contained therein. 

There were also Sinhalese Princes, he said, wdio 
pillaged teni})les and removed treasures to carry on 
their internecine wars. Instances were not wanting 
of restorations undertaken by one Prince after a sacred 
place had been destroyed by another, one exam])le be- 
ing at Abhayagiri Viharc where a statue of the Buddha 
winch had jewels for eyes, a diadem of rays made ot 
precious stones, dark l)lue sapphires for the coil of hair 
and golden robe, which had been despoiled, w*as restor- 
ed* through the piety of a Queen, 

After the lecture a question was asked as to w’he- 
fher the female figures in the frescoes at Sigiriya were 
those of goddesses, dancing girls or princesses. 

Dr. Nell said : “1 believe the figures are those of 
apmraB. Some are dark in complexion. They cannot 
lie jinncesses. It is mentioned that Kasyapa decorated 
the place and there is a Neville manuscript of the 
ftajairaliya which mentions nine kinglets or sub-King?' 
who resided at Sigiriya. We know' that after the de- 
feat of Kasyapa the palace was given to Mahauama a.' 
an offering to the Sangha*"' 

Cambridge Degree for Bhikkhu 

^HE degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been con- 
ferred by Cambridge University on the Ven. 
Parawahera Vajiranana Thero, who was at one time 
a teacher at the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo. 
He was a member of the Mahabodhi Buddhist Mission 
to London. 


Sala^ala Ceremony 

aI interusting ceremouy was held at the tSalgala 
Ashrama on the Eull Moon Day of Poson when 
Bliolunath, of India, w^as admitted into the Bud- 
dhist jirifisthood . The new entrant to the Order is 
only 2t> years of age and was given the name of Rev, 
Sumana Vacchana. 

Bhnlanath was sent to Ceylon through the good 
(;IVu*cs ol the Vcn. Kahiila SanUriiyayane and the Ven. 
Anaiida Kusalayana who are at present in India. The 
great sc.liolars have decided that Bholanath shall be 
the first Indian student of the proposed SalagalA Bud- 
dhist Univcrsitv. 


jaLj>^ioc.a. VA.TE: 

Mrs. A. E. do SILVA (Sar.) 


It is with deep regret we received the 
news of the death on Saturday night, June 
20th, of Mrs. A. K. de Silva (vSnr.) of 
“ Sirimathipaya," Flower Road, Cinna- 
mon Cfardens. The late Mrs. de Silva was 
a henefaotresB of the poor, and her death 
i.s an irreparable loss to the Buddhists. 

A daughter of the late Mr. E. D. S. 
Gunasekera, ot Bajgama, and the Mother 
of Mr. A. E. d© Silva, Chairman of the 
State Mortgage Bank, since the death ^f 
her husband in 1917 she mainly devoted 
her time to religious work. Her chief 
interest was in the Veluvanaramaya Bud- 
dhist Temple at Kolonnawa, w'hich she 
built. She was a keen supporter of 
numerous other religious and charitable 
\ institutions. 

Jt will be remembered that the late 
Mr. .V. 1C. de Silva (Snr.) donated the site 
on which the Kaudana Sanatorium now 
stands and also put up the original build* 
mgs. 
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LIST <)T DONATIONS 


PHf':VI<)USLY A(’KN()WLKT)CTKr) Ks. 1M)46.79 

Pkr Mk. I*. 1). A. Ahwis : Its. 2/-. 

(Heventh Instalment) 

Mr. Jt. A. E. Devasunrendra Es. 2/-. 

Pkb Mb. D. (\ WiMALAKATNE : Eh. 7/-. 

(Ninth Instalment) 

Mr. I). C, Wixnalaratne Es. 2/., Sale of tirAet book 
B«. C/.. 

Pkb Mb. W. H. KuiiATUNGA ; Es. 1/50. 

(Fifth lubtalmeni) 

Sale of ticket book E«. 1/50. 

Pkb Mr. Ivan Dissanayakk : Es. 7/-. 

(Fourth Instalment) 

Miscellaneous collections lls. 0/., S41e of ticket book 

Be. 1/-. 

Pkr MR). (\ Heenatioala : Es. 10/-. 

(Twellth Instalment) 

Messrs. G. A. Perera, J. A. de Silva, Alex de Silva, 
M. T. Silva, T. G. M. Bandara, V. W. Kanmaratuc, 
D. A,< Amaradasa, W. Don Gabriel, I). II. L. l>e- 
wandra, and D. H. Hiripala at Ee. 1/- each. 

Pptt Mr. S. V. M. WlCKBEMARATNE : Es. 81/50. 
(Eighteenth Instalment) 

Mr, W. A. de Silva, Es. 25/-; Messrs. L. I». 
ivarunaratne, (). A. Perera, A. T. Wijepala, U. 
Ginige, P.U. Dunstan de Silva and A.P.E. Galapathy 
at Ee. 1/- each. 


Per Mr. T. P. Wijewickrkma : Es. 8 . 

(Third Instalment ) 

Mr. hj. D. Sangadass Es. 2/-, Mr. s. L. J». Kapn- 
kotdwa Rs. 5/-, Mr. W. K. Wijeiimiinc He. 1 ,-. 

Per Mr. T. W. K. Jayasinouk : Ks. 2 -. 

(Second Instalment ) 

Messrs. T. W. K. Jayaainghe and .1. E. Goonesmghe 
at Ee. 1/- each. 

Per Mr. M. K. Sirinus : Rs. 8/-. 

(Fifth Instalment) 

Messrs. M. K. Sirinus, G. P. Jayaainghe, and K. (J. 
S. Ea3akaruna, at Ee. 1/- each. 

Per xMr. T. P. ^VI.TE^vICKREMA ; Es. 29/-. 

(Fourth Instalment) 

Mr. S. L. H. Kapukotuwa Es, 20/-, Mr. G. H. 
Rauatunga Es. 3/-, Messrs. N. T. de Silva, H. I>. 
G. Gunawardena, M. I). Pragnaratnc, i>. W. Al>ey- 
wickrema, A. S, Samarakoon, and S. W, Saha- 
handa at Re. 1/- each. 

Per Mr. Samson Siriwardena : Es. 65/-. 

(First Instalment) 

Mr. T. G. C. Perera Es. 50/-, Messrs. K, G. Jaya- 
ratne and G. E. Nanayakkara at Rs. 5/-, Messrs. E. 
Don Abram Appuhamy and R. W. Lionel Perera at 
Rs. 2/50 each. 

Toial Collection up fo 22-6-36 Es. 9,255.79 
(To be continued) 


LADiKS’ COMMITTKIK COLLECTION 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED Rs. fl69.44 

Per Mrs. V. I). Adihotty (2Dd Instalment) ,, 3.65i 

Pt^r Mrs. (\ F, Perera (l«t Instalment) ,, 2.H5A 

Per Mr. G. W. Attygalle (3rd Instalment) ,, 5.21} 

Per Mrs. W. H. De Zoysa (1st rnstalmeiit) ,, 5,00 

Per Mrs. J. N. Jinendradasa (2nd Instalinenl 20.70 
Per Mrs. W. Stanley Fernando (2nd Inst.) ,, 11.57 

Per Mrs. G. T. Ge Alwis (2nd Instalment) ,, .‘LI.'J 

Per Mrs, H, Eajapaksa (2nd Instalment) ,, 10.00 
Per Mr. G. W. Attygalle (4th Instalment) ,, 0.27 

Per Mrs. P. H. Fernando (4th Instalment) ,, 35.,53 
Per Mrs. H. Bajapaksa (3rd Instalment al) ,, 1.91 

Per Mrs. E. M. Wijerama (2nd Instalment) ,, 8.36J 

Per Mrs. H. S. Giinasekara (3rd Instalment) ,, 93.26^ 
Per Mrs. Neil Hewavitame (1st Instalment) ,, 2.69 

Per Mrs. P. B. Fernando (6th instalmeui) ,, 50.00 
Per Mrs. 0. H. Ounasekera (2nd Instalment) ,, 20.70 
I’er Mrs. C, Mutwani (2n4 Instalment) ,, 24.174 
Per Mrs, W. W. Jayasinghe (9th Instalment) ,, 41.11 
Per Mrs. \V, Stanley Fernando (3rd Instal.) ,, 9.71 

Per Mr. W. Podiappnhamy (let Instalment) ,, 0.10 


Per Mrs. (’. Senaratne (3rd Instalment) ,, 7.65 

Per Mrs. G. T, Ge Alwis (3rd Instalment) ,, 1.90 

Per Mrs. C. Gharmasena (5th Instalment) 25,33 

Per Mrs. W. li. Ge Zoysa (2nd Instalment) ,, 16.45} 
Per Mrs. A. E. Bartlam (1st Instalment) ,, 9.90 j 

Per Mrs. H. Eajapaksa (4th Instalment) ,, 8.IO4 

Per Mrs, V. G. Adihetty (3rd Instalment) ,, 5.04} 

Per Mrs. A. E. Ge Silva (Ist Instalment) ,, 49.414 
Per Mrs. II. S. Ounasekera (4th Instalment) ,, 110.39 
Per Mrs. Neil Hewavitame (2nd Instalment) ,, 1.57 

Per Mrs. G. F. Perera (2nd Instalment) 1, 4.56 

Per Mrs. H. Eajapaksa (5th Instalment) ,, 2.B24 

Per Mrs. P. B. Fernando (6th Instalment) ,, 57.03 
Per Sale of em[)by tills m 1*00 

Per 1935 (Carnival A/c. Es* 6^646.68 

(To be continued) Total Rs. 8,176 684 

GRACE PERERA, , 
Hony, TreaBurer^ hadiCB'^Commif^^e. 
Colombo, IbI June, 1936. 
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STUDY OF THE DHAMMA 


N O higher diity I'osts on us, as Bud- 
(Ihists, than the study of tiu' 
Dluiiiiiim. But ar(i \\’e equal to 
even so elear a duty ? How conies it then 
that the systenuitic study of the Dlianinia is 
so neglected among us ? Jt is not certaiidy 
due to inditt’en'iHa-. Our geojile iire fully 
devoted to the noble doctrine ol the grciit 
Tatliagatha. What, then, is the cause 
of tlie people’s knowledge of the Dhamnia 
being so limited ? (hie strong re.-ison is 
that the great bulk of the Dhamma is in !i. 
language which is only kno\vn to a few. 
No one, Avitli the present condition of 
things, can learn the Dhamma to any ade- 
quate extent unless he had some knowledg(‘ 
of Pali. It is not a practical idea to think 
of jiromoting the knowledge of the 
DJiamma among the jieoide through the 
medium of Pali alone. It must be remem- 
bered that our people know only their 
mother tongue or English, or in some eases, 
both. The number of sacred books in 
these languages is extremely limited. This 
is a defect which should be remedied. We 
feel that there should be an abundance of 
Buddhist literature in Sinhalese and Eng- 
lish to supply the immediate requirements 

of the people. 

\ 

HELP INDO-CHINA 

I T is the duty of the Sinhalese Buddhi.sts 
fo ijreaeh the teachings of the Master 
to the world. It is a duty that had 
come down to them from the ages. In 
ancient time^ our Buddhist monks and 


nuns not only preached in ('hina and 
•lapan, but in other lands as well. Although 
there are no references to them in Sinha,- 
lese books, accounts of their activities an* 
recorded in foreign chronicles. Bui the 
Ccydon Buddhists have forgotten their duty 
during the last 400 yeai's. Thei’e is a I’e- 
a. wakened interest among them in that 
direction again. The arrival of live Chinc'^e 
priests in Ceylon to learn the Tlierii- 
\a(la Doctrine', is the result of the recent 
Buddhist Mission to (’hina. Not only 
China, but other countries are as anxious 
to send young men to study the Dhanmia 
in Ceylon. The case of tlu* Anmimib' Bud- 
dhists of Indo-China is thought provoking. 
According to Mr. (’. Jinarajadasa, who 
makes an appeal in this issue of our maga- 
zine, there is young blood anxious to come 
her(' to learn the Dhamma. May some in- 
terested party come to tlu'ir resetu'. 

A WELLAWATTE NEED 

T he Wellawatte Buddhist .\ssocia- 
tion is doing excellent work for the 
cause of Ihe Sasana. But its wants 
arc many. Tlie lack of a home of its own 
is its greatest necessity. Happily, a move 
is now a-foot to acipiire a suitable sit(' !(► 
build its own home. At least Rs. 4, ()()(• is 
needed for it. We earnestly ho])e the Bud- 
dhists will give their fulle.st support to at- 
tain the ambition of this Ihnio-year old 
i«!<)eiety which is endeavouring to give the 
people of Wcdlawattc the great and glorious 
message of the Buddha. 
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ON BEAUTY 


By Dr. CASSIUS A. PEREIRA 

A S with most tilings, looked at from 
the Buddhist view-point, there 
are two truths with regard to 
Beauty. One is conveutiouol, and the 
other iilthmte. The eonveiitional truth 
deals with the opinion of the average man 
and his right, as tar as it goes. Beferr- 
ing, as it does, solely to what is known as 
lieautiful in the cosmos, it is classed l)y 
the Buddha, along with the cosmos, as 
transil.oiy, jiainful, void of entity, ugly 
and ollensive. 

The appeal of beauty is mainly, for man, 
through the doors of sight and hearing, — 
senses that, like servients avoid the plains, 
and delight in nook and cranny. 

Beauty is not seen on the untouched can- 
ves, or in the rough block of marble. Simu- 
late nooks and crannies on that canvas, by 
laying pigments on its virgin surface-- 
carve out lumps from that marble block, 
leaving an i mafic behind, — and tla* eye d('- 
lights in the productions according to in- 
dividual, or class taste. 

It is the same with sound. A dull drone 
is unpleasant, a sonata, or a (;oncerto, de- 
lightful — according to taste. But it is all 
illusion. Nothing pleases for long. The 
sen.ses crave variety. A human body, even 
the beautiful one of a Buddha, is, transi- 
tory, therefore ])ain-laden, therefore void of 
soul, ugly and offensive. 

With regard to the thirty-two rnarhs of 
a Buddha, knowledge of their form may 
<‘,ertainly help, hut not their mere beauty. 
Some of the rnarks were scarcely beautiful, 
though they undoubtedly had their definite 
meaning or use. 

There is no real beauty in anything per- 
ceived by the senses (aisthetilcos) in nature, 
the fine arts, or even in literature as such. 
In all these, conventionally, there might be 
much beauty, according to taste. Conven- 
tional beauty is entirely a matter of taste. 


Beauty is one of, if not the chief, subtle 
pitfalls, that consciousness is led to, by the 
craving senses. The development that a 
Buddha wants his followers to acquire is 
aversion for just these fetters that the sen- 
ses so artfully plan to entrap the unwary, 
'riioughts arou.sed by material beauty 
might (*asily lead one to lust, hatred and 
ignorance. They “give occasions,” as the 
Katha Vattliu says, “for lusting, to lust- 
ing after, wishing, for, being inebriated, 
and ca])tivated by, languishing for. They 
conduce to occasions for hatred, anger, re- 
sentment, delusion, depriving of know- 
ledge, for blinding vision, for suspending 
insight, for siding with trouble, for failing 
to win Nibbana.” 

Is it then not to be e.xpected that the 
l^lessed One would require his followers to 
control the senses, not to be entrapped by 
what the average man deems beautiful. So 
the high degree of development of peivep- 
tion and conseiousness, that the Buddha 
demamls, is the )>erccption and couscious- 
ncss that all, all that is about us, is transi- 
ent, ])ainful, empty. According to him, 
“to take as permanent what is imperma- 
nent, to take as well what is ill, to take as 
self whiiti is not-self”, is hallucination: it 
is “to take as beautiful and beneficial what 
truly is ugly and offensive.” The beauty 
then that is de])ondent on Anieea, Dukhha, 
Anatta, is ])urely conventional, and there- 
fore really ugly. 

To be entrapped by conventional beauty, 
is to be thoughtless, and “thoughtlessness 
is the path of death.” Beaten, buffetted, 
tortured, and killed, again and again, by 
the painful fruit of thougtlessness, a being 
is literally kicked into the right path . But, 
till sensitiveness is cultivated, i,c., the 
ability, more or less, to see things' as they 
really are, the hicks pass unheeded. Do 
w^e not see the thick-skinned ones kicked 
again and again, to no purpo.se. , Disease 
comes, today a loved friend dies, tomorrow 
a child, another time it is a husband, or 
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wife, again it is pain and worry, but the 
kicks are soon forgotten, and alas ! it is too 
often beauty, conventional beauty, that has 
poulticed those blessed, healing kick- 
bruises. 

A' distinction must here be drawn 
between tboughts aroused l)y wbat is con- 
ventionally termed beautiful in the eosms, 
and t]ie morally beautiful types of cons- 
• eiousness of the scnse-])lane. The former 
are entirely matters of taste, the latter are 
generally aece])tcd as of ethical value and 
bring good results. They have at least 
two hetus, liberality and lo\e, and may or 
may not have intelligmice, as a third. 
Artitlidic ph’usut'c aecomjianied by joy 
aoinanassa sahagatan hasiliipjiddon is truly 
“without hetus,” and indeed effects no 
Kainina, but the translalion acsiJictic plea- 
sure tends to exalt overmuch this class of 
consciousness, which is really a lowly type 
(even though jiassing through a Tbuldha’s 
mind), for it is arou.sed In something like a 
clowm’s antics, which “generates mirth ac- 
companied by pleasurable excitement” 
(tl/e literal meaning of the Pali technical 
t(>rm), As might be expected, this (ype of 
thought seems to be unknown to the higher 
(leeas, and can by no stretch be said to fore- 
shadow Nihbana. 

\gain the word eharacter, if used as the 
!)• >t expression foi' the technical ferrii 
Hliara (becoming or haiiinia), bears quite 
a different meaning from what it carries 
when it is substituted for the words guality 
or beauty. Jihara means “life,” with all 
its conventional beauty and ugliness, and 
its absolute imperraanency. Beauty and 
quality are conventionally pleasant, and 
possibly ethically sound, aspcc/.v of that 
same Bharo. 

Tt is undoubtedly beauty that we Bud- 
dhists should strive for, but it is not the 
cosmic variety. We exalt the Blessed Om; 
because he shews us the Middle Path of 
earnestness after Absolute Beauty. 

What is this Absolute Beauty ? It is 
fou»d gnly in the hypercosmic Three, i.e., 
the all-embracing Wisdom called Buddha, 
— The Eightfold Truths, ■with Nihbana as 


last, called Dhainma, — and the eight stages 
of insight, called Sanghu. These constitute 
True Beauty, and they are not of this 
world, or any other. The thought of this 
Beatity is certainly a means to uplift all 
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pain-laden beings. That is how Dagahas, 
Buddha-rujm, and Bo-trees help,. That is 
why forests are conducive to meditation, 
mountain llaunts^and lonely places yet de- 
light the arahari, who remembers the aid 
tliey oma^ gave to a lonely seeker, who now 
has readied the goal. 



By WILHELM R. EITHER 

T here are many difficulties and 
problems wliidi arise when the 
diffusion of Buddhism all over the 
.West is under consideration; customs of 
life are very different in Eastern Asia and 
Europe; the influence of climate on life and 
work, on thoughts and views cannot bp 
ignored. I should like to talk about diffi- 
culties ; this is not an agreeable, but a 
necessary task. 1 do it in order to make 
it possible to see matters as they are, to 
make vi.sible the difficulties that must be 
overcome for the groat jiurpose of (coming 
nearer to one another in East and West. 

Occasionally the civilized Western feels 
a longing for rest or repose in the midst of 
work. 1 say occasionally: for in most 
cases he and his friends would regard it a 
weakness to he in need of recreation at all. 
He thinks he ought to be ashamed that 
there is iiot enough activity in his life, and 
he feels that he had better continue work- 
ing till a break-down or a collapse is 
apparent. 

In pre-war time an Association was 
started which, in several big towns, opened 
little rcsting-rooms for busy city-men. 
These rooms had cosy couches and w'ere, 
provided with every comfort. But the 


public made little use of them 1 There 
was evidently very little demand for “re- 
pose" in the years of prosperity. The 
people of Western “Civilisation" prefer 
being active till exhaustion is inevitable; 
they are fond of seeking cafes, and movies, 
or talkies. If they go in for short rest* it 
is for the purpose of being once more ac- 
tive. This ceaseless working seemed to be 
successful in times of economic high pres- 
sure. But then material prosperity was 
over, and the present economic depression 
in Euroi)e began. Many fortunes vanish- 
ed, many people once well-to-do now stand 
without resourses. And to many of them 
the first slight idea came of the real nature 
of things, that everything is diikkha or 
anicca. 

Many Westerners now painfully miss 
the activities they were accustomed to. 
They find life awfully tedious, and they 
have not learnt to be occu]>ied Avith their 
own minds without an outer stimulus. 1 
rmist point otAt that, I do not wish to blame 
activity in general. Indeed, it is neces- 
sary in Europe. One must be keen iwid 
energetic, because, unfortunately, in our 
climate living does not run by itself and is 
not easily realised, aiid because no coconuts 
or other nourishing fruits grow up to one’s 
mouth as wo in our misty northern hemis- 
phere fancy to he on the Oalafogos’ Islands 
or everywhere along the shores of the In- 
dian Ocean. But the disaster of Western 
civilisation is the duty to be active at any 
rate and under all circumstances, the false- 
ly imagined necessity always to work 
breathlessly and in an unconsidered man- 
ner. The terrible consequences of this are 
now a])parent as “crisis" and “depres- 
sion." 

The upward tendency of development lias 
reached a check, and now Europe has to 
choose either to go on working about to- 
wards death and destruction, or to come to 
deliberation and thereby to recovery. In 
the latter case people would finally seek 
harmony, winch now is missing betvveen 
work and recreation. 
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The Europeans will have to realise, that 
the purpose of working is to give seeurity 
to everyman’s life, but not to till it up en- 
tirely. This giving security — he it once 
more pointed out — affords more work than 
in trppical climate. But averag(! exishmee 
only has some value, to be sure, if it raises 
one above bare necessity and gives the in- 
dividual a feeling of spiritual growiufj; that 

makest life worthy to be lived. 

» 

It was always the ])uri)ose of religitais to 
give people this evolution of mind; they 
ought to do so for the whole life time, but 
they do it for millions of peoyffc only, tem- 
porarily. In any case, they aim at stren- 
gthening people for their daily work by 
hours of tranquility and solemnity, whicli 
indeetl is a great matter. 

An increasing numlter of our fellowmen 
would prefer to create inner pcaici- and 
ha|)pincss and courage out of their own 
minds by medilalion and concentration. 
It is especially to such ])eople that Ibid- 
dhism in the W('st can apjaxal; and to lia'in 
the Dhainma can bring good energy for 
action; and this by accustoming them to 
Sati and even Smuadhi, and by ])lacing at 
their disposal resting rooms in an atmos- 
phere of tranquility, but not provided with 
so much comfort as those of the Associa- 
tion above mentioned. 

In former years, I often experieiua'd the 
desire of ydunging into tranquality in order 
to renew s])iritual powers. So scnaual 
times I visited Church-buildings which be- 
ing open helped one to focuss thoughts. 
There were no other ])laces in big towns. 

Had there been Viharas oi- any jesting 
rooms of Eastern kind, 25 yeai's oi’ 20 yeai’s 
ago (at that time I Ijccame acquainted v.ith 
Buddhism), sui’ely I should have found my 
way to them veiy early. I must add that I 
was always allowed to remain as a lomdy 
visitor and was undisturbed in Catholic 
Church-buildings, but not so in Protestant 
ones, il^they were oiJen at all. 1 belonged 
neither to the Catholic nor the Protestant 
Church. Later on 1 became aware of a 
better way. It was best to go to fields and 
hills ancf forests for retreat and meditation 
and so I prefer to do now. 


ffhmes and circumstances are changing 
in the West, ff'hc furious hurry of life mu!;t 
and will give way to deliberation. An in- 
creasing number of people will find, when 
awaking from their intoxication, that 
everything was wi-ong, and will aim at a, 
new life that would allow them time enough 
for attejitive conduct of life. 

Whether they know it or not, they will 
come neai'er to the Noble Eight-fold I’ath. 
Resting places in big towms will surely be 
more in demand than in the years before 
the great Ruro))ean war. This change is 
the consequence of th(' crisis and of slirink- 
ing of our economic life. Besides resting 
places in big towns it is necess.ary t!i open 
retreats for longer jjcriods in lonely })laces 
of the Alps or on the .sea shores. '^I'o orga- 
nise these is a mattcM' of fundamental ini- 
poj'tancji for llie diffusion of Buddhism in 
the We.sl . Such Ibiddhist liisti tut ions 
will give a counterbalance to iIk; disastrous 
powej's of mod('rn life. They will give 
strength to fulfil the duties of everyday life. 
Never can we forgj't that we live in the 
Northern clitmite. 

1'here ai’e differences between) East and 
West. Wbat the up-to-date' WesleTne-r 
neeels is ned fleeing tiway freun the t.-isk e)f 
daily life, but first to plunge inte) m.'diui- 
tion and the'ii to face those very tasks. No 
e-areless anel umnetheedical w.erking only to 
be unrestful, but well consieleercd weerking : 
that is e)ur nt'oel. Buddhism in the* West 
must be “Freun Visieui tet Ae'tie)n,“ neU te» 
nonsensical furieaus activity, but to ae-tion 
in the sense etf tbe I^RIFPH, and more'e)ver 
the. sixth step of the Ne)b!e Eightfold Path. 



I have hud mij iuriluHon io this tvorld'x 
iuxtivnl and tluix iiiii life has Ix’cu hh'ssrd. 
My eyes hare seen and my ears hare heard. 

It was my pari at this feast to play upon 
my instrument, and I hare done all I eovid. 

Now, I ash, has (he time come tit last 
when I may tjo in and sec Thy face and 
offer Thee my silent salutation ? 

From (Titanjali of Tagore 
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THE DEGRADATION OF THE 
SANGHA BY THE SANGHA 

By J. A. WILL PERERA 


T HBj greatest calamity that ever be- 
fell the Sangha in Ceylon was the 
extinction of the Sinhalese 
monarchy in the year 1815, after the depo- 
sition of the last King of Kandy. 

The King, whoever it was, saw that the 
Sangha maintained its best traditions un- 
tarnished . Once that controlling force was 
removed, the decline and degradation of the 
Sangha commenced. The foreigner in our 
midst soon set about by means of his mis- 
sionaries to disunite the Sinhalese and 
make them docile. I’rade, they say, fol- 
lows the flag. Whom does the flag follow 
all over the world ? It is the missionary. 
We see it in China. It is evident in Africa 
too. 

A few instances of degraded Bhikkhus 
will not be out of place here. 1 know it is 
unpalatable, truth is always so. Let us 
rid ourselves of cant and humbug, and let 
the Sangha also divest itself of these. Then 
only can the Buddhist clergy rise once again 
and lead the people to greater heights than 
those attained by our forefathers. 

It is an indisputable fact that there are 
monks who lead immoral lives. The writer 
was once surprised to see the neglected state 
of a rock shrine deriveing an immense in- 
come. The income went not to maintain 
the shrine but to enable its incumbent monk 
to lead an immoral life. 

In a Colombo city temple two years ago, 
birds (minas) were reared in cages, and a 
young Bhikkhu was teaching the birds the 
Sinhalese language. In the same temple 
was a monk who devoted more time to read- 
ing horoscopes than to his legitimate 
duties. 


At a Vihare in Beruwala, last year, a 
monk beckoned me to the Potgula and 
handed an English document. He desired 
me to acquaint him with its contents. It 
Avas a letter from the Ceylon Savings Bank 
asking him to withdraw’ the excess in depo- 
sit, as the regulations did not permit a sum 
more than Bs. 3,000/- or so, to be in the 
coffers of that Bank. The Bhikkhu admit- 
ted that a jwrtion of the money belonged to 
him. 

During the RuAvanveli Festival of 193‘2 
the late Mndaliyar A. E. Ranasingha of 
Kandy and the Avriter Avere approached, 
by a couple of monks, for funds to clear the 
vegetation on the Mirisavetiya. A ledger, 
one of the monks carried, showed handsome 
donations. Questioned they said the last 
clearance Avas done in 1931. 

There Avere on it trees that would 
have taken years to grow. No reply 
was available when these trees were point- 
ed out. Finally, one monk said : “Rank 
vegetation springs up in double quick time 
at Anuradhapura unlike elsewhere. What 
you see, sprouted up after last year’s weed- 
ing.’’ Marines alone would have believed 
the fiction ! 

We asked for an approximate estimate to 
clear the dagaba of all vegetation. A sum 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 100 was men- 
tioned. We undertook to stay in Anuradha- 
pura and see the work through and piiy the 
labourers. The Bhikkhus were asked to 
get the day okas to supply the labotfr force. 
This they refused and insisted on having 
the money, which we were unwilling to 
give them. 

At a Vihare in Awkana the intsumbent 
begged for loungers and sofas. At Ratmale 
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near Walasgala, some years ago, a monk 
lived in princely splendour in a spacious 
well-furnished Walawuwa-tyi)e pansala. In 
the inner courtyard damsels were busy 
pounding paddy. The writer and some 
othets were richly entertained. This 
Bhikkhu was a frequent figure in Courts of 
Law, gemming was his pastime, a revolver 
he carried hidden away in the folds of his 
•robe. 

A worldly monk who practised medicine 
in the South held evening parties in his 
Awasa. Police, Excise, and Sanitary Ins- 
pectors, Clerks, Chief Headmen, and mei- 
chants, who were his patients flocked to llu' 
Awasn for entertainment every Aveek. M’he 
monk was a good musician — an e.xpeit 
violinist. Calfrinha airs floated from his 
instrument to enable his guests to daiic(‘. 
Tea, coffee, cocoa , and cooled drinks flowed 
freely. Those of his guests who desired in- 
toxicants repaired to the lawn, where, under 
cover of darkness, they sipped their favou- 
rite heA'crages. 

{t was my misfortune once or twice to 
have been accostefl in Colombo by indigent 
raonks(?) who begged hu' silver coins 
wherewith to purchase cups of tea. On un- 
dertaking to procure tor tliem the drink de- 
sired, these monks(?) wished to liave coins 
instead. 

Then there is the thirst for !\’analashij>s. 
Bhikkhus toppled over each other when the 
Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri Sumangala breathed 
his last, to secure the various Chief Priest- 
hoods that Prince of lihikkhus held. 1’he 
present scranihlc for the C’hief Priesthood 
of Sri Pada is certainly not edifying. 

At a certain ancient temple in Anu- 
radhapura a monk was gathering in 
shekels in the new rihare, telling the 
ignorant villagers that the images were of 
stone and had been uneartlied recently, 
when, in reality, they were modern statuary 
of mo^ar or cement concrete. The writer 
pointed out to the monk the inadvisability 
of obtaining subscriptions by false means. 

On *Sri Pada a monk tried to 
manufacture a Bhagava Lena close to 
the summit, by excavating under a boulder. 


The Bhagava Lena is not at the summit, 
but somewhere near the foot of the Peak; 

i There must be an authority to disrobe 
and hound out dishonourable members of 
the Sangha. At present there is no autho- 
rity or authorities who can command and 
have their orders carried out like the digni- 
taries of the Christian episcopalian chur- 
ches. We want a few seminaries for train- 
ing Bhikkhus to minister to the sjnritual 
and material needs of their flocks. Young 
men of good education drawn from the lover 
and upper middle classes should be invited 
to join the Sangha. Now, those whose 
horoscopes fortell misfortune or early deaths 
are offered to the temples to be admitted to 
the Order, irrespective of their fitness or 
unsuitability for Holy Orders. Hence the 
large number of failures who have brought 
the Sangha into contempt and disrepute. 

If th(! Refoi’mation does not come from 
within then the laity, especially Buddliist 
As.sociations, Societies and the (’ongress of 
Buddhist Associations should devise ways 
and means of reforming the Sangha. 

• During the malaria epiflemic some 
Bliikklius volunteered their services and 
worked in the fever zones. These minis- 
tering angels were few. Let us have more 
of them in futun*. Let their noble ex- 
ample serve as an incentive to others of 
their kind to go forth and tend the sick. 
Relief should be well organised. 

How(wer, Avitb better organisation in 
future, it is hoped our Bhikkhus vdll be in 
the forefront in future epidemics and cala- 
mities. Cholera did not scare away Rev. 
Fr. Coorenian of llambantota when that 
scourge swept the south-east dry zone about 
25 years ago. He was in the streets daily 
tending the sick and dying. At last he con- 
tracted the disease, collapsed, and died in 
the streets of Hamliantota. 

A Red Cross Society has been founded, 
an appeal has gone forth from Lady Stubbs 
calling for volunteers. Why not start a 
. Red Swastika Society among the Buddhists 
,}ike the Red Crescent of tlie Muslims ? 
Clergy and laity can learn first-aid, which 
will be an asset, as accidents occur almost 
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daily. What better wight would there be 
than to see a Bhikkhu rendering first-aid 
to the injured in o\ir streets ! 

The Buddliist monks must march with 
the tiiues. These views may be consider- 
ed revoliitioiiaiT, imfi'C'd they are. But 



Thr Pcvjevf Mm ter 


By BHIKKHU ASSAJI 


O N several oecasions \\lien being ad- 
dressed as “{lotaina ’ the Bless('d 
One replied “Do not call me 
Gotama, friend, (iotama is dead, I am 
the Buddha.” The one-time prince had 
overcome the life of the personality knoAvn 
as “Gotama, ” and was then ex|)res.sing a 
consciousness mucli higher, superior to 
anything that even per.sonality at its best . 
has the jKissibilitics of. lie had w ithdrawn 
utterly from all inclination of fM'rsonality : , 
“It is not f, but Christ that lives in me” as 


what we want is a “Living Sangha’’ not 
a cloistered one. One that will give the 
helping hand to the fallen brother. Service 
to fellow mortals would gain love and 
prestige for the Sangha. 

THE BUDDHA 


Paul ex})ressed it. ‘Must so, O Brahmin,’’ 
tile Blessed One said, “the blue lotus flow- 
er, originated in, growm up in, and stand 
there towering above the water, untouched 
by it : just so, Bralunin, 1 am horn within 
the world, grown up w'ithin the world, but 
I have vampiisbed the world, ajid unspotted 
by the w’orld 1 remain.” 

It is iuipossible for us to regard the 
Biiddlia as a mere teaeher of (dhies. Had 
be been but a simplo-beart(;(l moralist bo 
w'ould not have attracted the disci])los raid 
lay -followers that crowded around him. 
'Pile teaeliing of simple morality would not 
have a])poaled to them. Ethical teaching, 
no matter how noble it be is of itself inade- 
quate. 'rbered'ore there must have been a 
Sometbiiig in bis teimhing, in liimsclf, that 
raised him above the rank of a, more mora- 
list: and that Something wais the quality 
that appealed to men tluit eonvineed men, 
that attracted men; and that has remained 
in his Dharma as the secret of its long life 
and ins])iration, and the secret of its appeal 
to onr Westcu'n minds of to-day. 

Let us frankly ask and answer this ques- 
tion in relation to the previous statement ; 
Would mere ethic, mere morality, in them- 
selves alone have been all-suf&cient in the 
Buddha’s Dharma and the cause of its long 
life, appeal and inspiration ? Most 
assuredly not. Look at the failure*'of our 
Western philosophy and religion ! 

What, then, emanated from him that 
drew all men to him ? What, then-, is 
that Something in his Dharma which has 
caused it to remain among men all these 
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centuries an inspiration ? Wliat is there 
in it that is attracting the intelligent people 
of the West '? 

Mere ethics ? mere morality ? Most cer- 
tainly not. 

Tn* analysing the circumstances which 
finally led to llic preaching of the Dharma, 
we find the one-time Gotama enjoying a 
Great Bliss. He had discovered the source 
of ])ain and rebirth and the karma that led 
to rebirth, and through that discovery he 
had fr(;ed himself for ever from their chains. 
A ck>scr analysis reveals that he had had an 
cx])erience, and in that experience the 
Universe had unfolded itself before his 
mind’s eye. 

Briefly, we may say, he had entered into 
a n’ranscendental Consciousness, and in its 
contact h(' had realised his True Nature, his 
Essence. 

Thus the secret of his magnetism and his 
Dharma lies in the fact that they were 
founded upon a transcendental experience. 
That they bear the hall-mark of t)ne who 
had identified himself with the Truth In* 
had’realised. Truly did he say of himself : 
“He that sees me s(!es the Truth"- he was 
the Truth personified; Gotama was dead, 
the Truth was, “made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

So we see him, not as a dry ethical teach- 
er, but as a man, a glorified, radiant, lumi- 
nous, living in the ))erfectness of a trans- 
cendental realisation; a man wdio, facing 
the Universe and realising the source' and 
conquering the soiirce of humanity’s sor- 
row, became the Lord of C/om})assi()n ; a. 
man, who, realising the cause and conquei-- 
ing the cause of men’s anxieties, became 
the Great Physician — the Healer of men’s 
minds. 

Whenever I contem])late the picture of 
Amida Buddha, I see in it something most 
wondrous; I see in it a bold human concept 
of a m£in “who has laid hold of his innej- 
most;” a concept portraying man in his 
emancipation from personality, radiant, 
glorious, beaming with compassion, love 
and tvisdom, inviting man to “come and 
see.” I see in it none but the man wdio, 
having thrown off the fetters of personality. 


has become a Buddha. 1 see in Amida 
Buddha myself, but myself won to the 
glorious attainment of the oneness of my 
Keality. 

Thus the Buddha conies very close to us. 
He is not merely an historical personage; 
he is not to us merely a man wdio, som«' 
2000 odd years ago founded a. religion. No ! 
He is to us something closer, more intimate, 
because he is none other but oursi'lves. 
What Gotama became, we can become; 
what Gotama experii'iiced, v\'e can ex])eri- 
ence. fl'hen, indeed, and only then can 
we join in w'ilh him and say “(iofama is 
dead, 1 am a Buddha, ” or we may voice the 
experience of Paul and say “It is not f, 
but Christ that lives in me,” or again we 
may ('xclaim “1 and my F'ather aie One." 

Thus to become radiant and win the 
Final Goal, does not mean that we must 
perform an act of renunciation- -renuncia- 
tion is only for people who see life as a vast 
exjiression of jicssimism. 

To become radiant, one must develop in- 
sight into tlu' true nature of, and constitu- 
ents of ])ersonality ; then must come the 
“letting go" of personality so that the 
Buddha-nature may manifest itself in all 
its*glory. 'I’o win the Final Goal does not 
require a consecration to, but a living in 
our Buddha-Nature. It means the turning 
into selflessiK'ss the seKishne.ss of persona- 
lity through insight. 

We see that the Dharma does not lead 
men to the Great Reality blindly, but iqion 
a Path ch'arly defined. Neither does it de- 
mand of man more than he cares or is able 
to do. So, if the Buddha of ourselves is 
precious to us, let us contemplate it and let 
it thrill us as it did the disciples of old and 
those of to-day who have realised their 
True Nature. Let us, each of us who call 
ourselves liis disei])les, “lay hold of our in- 
nermost” and so transform ourseivc's so 
that we become daily like the jticltire of 
Amida Buddha, radiant and glorious, and 
raying o»it into the i)ain and sorrow burden- 
ed world, love, wisdom, comf)a,ssion, mercy 
and peace. Then, indeed, and only then, 
shall we hav(' acconqdished the object of 
the Dharma, and become as the Buddha 
himself. 
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A CCOkDlNG to the horoscope of the 
present Emperor of the Buddhist 
Empire — Japan — it can safely be 
2 )redicted that -lapan will suffer terribly in a 
couple of years hence, although the end is 
rosy with possibilities of a Greater flai)a- 
iiese Empire. 

To students of astrology, the nativity of 
His Majesty the Enifxn'or of Jai>an, calls for 
the test of their critical judgment 
bringing into play their knowledge gather- 
ed from years of study, research and obser- 
vation. His is the horoscope that unmis- 
takably singles out its fortunate owner as 
one of the greatest warriors in the annals of 
military acliievements and conquests. 

Further, the hoary writings of the Vedic 
Rishis, I’arasara and daimini, the recyg- 
nis(al authorities on Hindu astrology, coti- 
clusively point to an im 2 )erial monarch the 
proud possessor of this unique chart. 



By PANDIT M. J. R. SHARMA 

Emperor Hirohito is reported to have 
been born at 10-10 p.m. on 29th April, 
1901, at Tokyo. 

A special feature in Hindu astrology is 
the attention it invites in a horoscope to a 
particular combination of planets or their 
aspects — known as Yogas. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to indicate that the 
Emperor’s lioroscopci is conspicuous for the 
presence of an exceptionally rare Laxmi- 
yoga and Raja-yoga. 

Laxmi-yoga is the unique position in the 
Kendra or Trilcona (i.e., Ist, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
9th and lOth houses) of the Exalted Lord 
of the 9th house and the powerfully posyted 
Ruler of the Ascendant (1st house). These 
conditions giving rise to the above Yoga are 
satisfied by the Exalted Sun and the bene- 
ficent Jupiter in the Emperor’s horoscope. 

According to Parasara, the Yoga is con- 
sidered so powerful that it makes a man 
Bahndesa-natho (lord of many countries) 
and Kajadhirajo (king of kings). This 
Yoga by itself does not make the man the 
Ruler of the Land of the Rising Sun. 

There is the all-powerful and brilliant 
Raja-yoga. A Raja-yoga occurs when the 
Jemna-lagna, Giiatika-lagna, and the 
Hora-lagna are aspccted by a planet in 
exaltation or one that is possessed of essen- 
tial dignity (Moolatrikona, Swakshetra, 
etc.). Or, in the alternative, the Rasi- 
lagna, Drekkana-lagna and the Navamsa- 
lagna should be aspected by a planet in 
exaltation or one that is possessed of essen- 
tial dignity. Even when two of these 
lagnas are aspected by a similar planet, one 
of the requisites for a powerful Raja-yoga is 
answered. 
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Raja-jyotishis (astrologers in the service 
of the Indian Maharajahs in medieval 
times) support this view in their commen- 
taries on old Sanskrit Sutras on Hindu 
astrology. 

In the Emperor’s horoscope it is the 
dignified position of Jupiter, lord of the 
Jenma-lagna, the aspect of Ju])iter 
on the Drelikana and Navamsa-lagnas and 
the very powerful Raja-yoga position of 
Sun and Mercury in the Ghatika-lagna that 
made Laxmi-yoga a reality. Another out- 
standing feature of the horoscope is the 
position of the Jenma-lagna in the first 
Navamsa of Sagittarius, the Moon in the 
first Navamsa of Virgo and the Sun in the 
fifth Natiamsa of Aries — a sure indication 
of jKiwer to the Emperor, his country and 
liis fighting forces. 

The major-period of Dragon’s Head has 
been running for tlie last ] 4 J years and will 
last for some years more! ' At birth the 
Dragon’s Head was posited in the martial 
sign Scorpio in the l‘2th house and power- 
fully aspccted by Mars, the God of War, 
from the regal sign Leo. And Sun, lord 
of Leo, was in exaltation in the Ghatika- 
lagna Aries which falls in the 5th house 
Trikona. This considerably strengthens 
the position of Mars; and Dragon’s Head, 
the major-ruler, derives power by reason of 


the very favourable iiosition of Sun in exal- 
tation. 

True to astrology, it Avas Dragon’s Head', 
the major-ruler, and Mercury, the sub- 
ruler, that made the coiKjuest of Manchuria 
possible when the former was in transit 
over Pisces and Aquarius (November, 1930 
to December, 1938). 

The anxiety and trouble caused to the 
Emperor over the recent military revolt 
was due to the position of Venus, the sub- 
ruler and lord of the 0th and 11th houses, 
in the Pripu-sihana or enemy house from 
Dragon’s Head, the major-ruler. 

The tail-end of the major-period of 
Dragon’s Head (between J937 and 1939) 
spells disaster and political unrest. 

Deductions made from the celestial 
phenomena of recent times show that 
Japan and other countries will suffer 
terrible casualties in the coming great war 
of 1937 — 1939, followed by natural calami- 
ties such as earthquakes, pestilences, etc., 
destroying humanity at large. 

To the good luck of Japan, Mars, its 
national mundane ruler, will be power- 
fully supported by Jupiter, lord of the 
Ascendant in the Emperor’s horoscope, and 
thre orb will ultimately lead the c,ountry to 
victory in the coming war and expand the 
possibilities of a greater Japanese Empire. 


BE NOT ASHAMEI> 

Be not ashamed, hut steadfast stand ! 
True soldiers of the Law Divine : 

By righteous words and noble deeds, 

As holy lamps forever shine. 

Be not ashamed though men refuse 
To heed the Dharma's holy light; 

Wisdom shall overthrow at length 
The clouds of ignorance and night. 

Be not ashamed to hold aloft 

The glorious banner of your creed, 

'Till from illusion, self and sin 
The suffering sons of earth are freed. 

If you would lead men to the light 
And spread the Dhamma’s holy word. 

Let all your thoughts and deeds be pure 
As true disciples of the Lord. 

D. Hunt. 
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AJANTA AND ELLORA 

By THEO W. LA TOUCHE 


irrn ] 1 1C cc-lebra t(‘,d group of rock-ciit 

I temples, generally known us tlie 
(’aves of Ellora or Vcrul are situ- 
ated about fifteen miles from Aurangal)ad. 
Monsieur Tluncnot, the well-known Freneli 
traveller, was the first European to des- 
cribe the Ellora (kives, whieli he called 
the Pagtalas of Ellora. He gives a very 
quaint account of them and says that the 
people of Aurangabad told him “that the 
constant tradition was, that all tiu'se 
Pagodas, great and small, with their works 
and ornaments were made by giants ])iit 
that in what time it was not known. How- 
<!ver it be, if oiu' considers the number of 
spacious temples full of pillars and pilas- 
ters, and so many thousands of figtires all 
<-ut out of a natural rock, it may be truly 
said, that they are works surpassing human 
force.’’ 

Messrs. Fcrgus.son and Burgess have 
described and classified these rock-cut 
temples at a comparatively recent i)erio(l. 
The greater number of them have, how- 
ever, suffci'cd considerably, it is said, from 
the religious im})ulses of ignorant Mahomc- 
dans, wlio had free access to the place b(‘- 
fore steps were taken by the Ctovernnieiit 
to ensure the preservation of these trc'asures 
of art. The pious Aui'angazeb is said to 
have set an example to his subjects in muti- 
lating the work of a race he detested as 
idolaters, by having the paintings with 
which the roofs and walls of some of the 
temples were decorated, destroyed by the 
application of fire. 

Eergusson in his introduction to Major 
Gill’s “Illustrations of Architecture and 
Natural History’’ observes: “Architec- 
turally the Ellora caves differ from those of 
Ajanta in consequence of their being ex-‘ 
cavated in the sloping sides of a hill, nnd 
not in a nearly perpendicular cliff.” * 


The temples are divided into three dis- 
tinct series — the Buddhist, the Brahmani- 
cal and the Jain — and are ai ranged almost 
in chronological order. The cave known 
as Kailasa or Rangmahal, is described by 
Mr. Burgess as “one of the most remark- 
able of all the cave temples in India.” It 
is ail immense monolithic temple separated 
from the sin-rounding rocks and elaborately 
carved inside and outside and is the chief 
attraction to visitors. There are altoge- 
thci' over 30 caves or temples cut out in the 
I'ock . 

The celebrated group of Buddhist caves 
containing the wonderful frescoes, arc situ- 
ated in the ludhyadri Hills about four 
miles from the town of Ajanta. The caves 
are situated in a most picturesque ravine. 

The first Englishmen, who are known 
to have visited them were some officers be- 
longing to the Madras Army, who went to 
Ajanta in 1819. For centuries the caves 
had been the haunts of wild beasts iind 
Bhilis, who helped considerably in the des- 
truction of the valuable paintings. Mr. 
Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Arts, 
who was sent out to Ajanta to make ciqiies 
of the paintings by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in 1872 said that “the condition of 
mind which originated and executed the 
paintings at Ajanta must have been very 
similar to that which produced the early 
Italian paintings of the fourteenth century, 
as we find much that is common to both . ’ ’ 
Professor Ijorenzo Ceconi, the expert Ita- 
lian restorer, whose services were engaged 
by the Hyderabad Government in J920 in 
connection with the preservation ;of the 
Ajanta frescoes, supports tliese observa- 
tions. 

In the village of Ajanta there is an in- 
teresting legend current as to how the caves 
and the wonderful paintings in them came 
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into existence. The legend has it that in 
the remote past there reigned in Ajanta a 
King whose eyesight was failing fast. 
Fearing he would lose the use of his eyes 
altogether he caused it to be proclaimed 
abroad that he was willing to give a rich 
reward, even to the extent of half his king- 
dom, to anyone who cured him of his de- 
fective vision. Several noted physicians 
from all parts of the country came forward 
and tried their skill but to no purpose. At 
length when the king was almost totally 
blind an old Sadhu dressed in rags repaired 
k) the palace and undertook to accomplish 
the task in which the experts failed. 

The Sadhu disdained on principle to ac- 
cept any reward in the shape of land or 
riches, his only request being that the king 
should permit him to sit on the throne and 
rule the kingdom for the space of a day and 
a night. The king readily assented to 
these easy terms and the Sadhu restored the 
king’s sight completely by the application 
of certain magical herbs he had brought 
with him. Early the next morning the 
Sadhu was proclaimed king and installed 
on tlie throne in his tatterdemalion glory. 

The sun set that day at the usual ho\ir 
but failed to rise at the usual hour the next 


morning. Darkness through which one 
could not see one’s own hand settled on the 
land, and consequently the Sadhu still sat 
on the throne ! The king and all his lords 
and people were thoroughly panic-stricken 
and a general conference of all the wise men 
in the land was hastily held. After the 
duration of seven days and seven nights, 
which by reason of the inky darkness seem- 
ed one long drawn out night, one of the 
king’s councillors had a sudden brain wave. 
He suggested that seven strong lunged 
trumpeters equipped with the loudest 
sounding trumpets in the land should climb 
to the crest of the hill which now contains 
the famous caves, and blow seven long re- 
sounding blasts to the welkin. 

His advice was followed and at the 
seventh blast the darkness melted away like 
mist and the sun was seen rising in the full- 
ness of its splendour. All eyes were then 
directed to the throne but it was empty — 
the Sadhu had disappeared with the dark- 
ness. A new wonder was then discovered. 
All along the sides of the hill upon which 
the trumpets were blown the noAv famous 
caves were seen with all their wonderful 
paintings in their pristine freshness and 
betluty. 


For all who would attain 
Perfection’s lofty height, 

Lord Buddha shows the Way 
His blessed Path of Light. 

Seeh Truth with earnest zeal, 
Stand firmly for the right; 

Thy words and actions Iteep 
From sin's corroding blight. 

Do well each daily task. 

Strive ever to ercell; 

Think right and oft on Truth 
In meditation dwell. 

Tread well this Holy Path 
So shalt thou gain release 

From error, self and sin, 

And find eternal peace. 

A. B. Zorn. 
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WISDOM AND VIRTUE 


By VEN. PELENE VAJIRANANA NAYAKA THERO 


T HKOUCiH virtiH' wisduni shines,” 
said tlie Lord Ikiddha, and il is the 
great glory of tlie Arvjis that they 
paid no homage to intelliad divnreed of 
integrity, llie true diseiples of the fiord 
were as lioly as they \V('re wise, and th<-y 
ever worked for the weal of the world. 
Their wisdom was for saving others, not 


wise and virtuous men hrouglit humanity, 
and the eurse that came with the cunning, 
who, blinded hy ignorance, prostituted 
their intellects for worldly gain. 

Almost all the miseries of the world to- 
day are the direct outcome of this sad se- 
duction of the intellect. Most writers are 
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for destroying: il was for leading others on 
the path of felicity, not for niisleiiding 
them. 

‘‘ The wisdom of the wicked,” says the 
Dhamrnapada , ‘‘bringeth ruin both on 
himself and the w'orld.” The names of a 
million men that crowd the columns of his- 
tory, and those of numerous men of the 
moment, remind us of the hlessinus the 


bent, not on telling 

the truth, but on •'i(rrr»0M(, conlri- 

earning a living even fe/ftoii tranxiaU'd from 
at the cost of the 

morality and hajipi- lehv Mettrijyn of } ajna- 
ness of the world. 

They know not how to use their pojvcr.i, or 
if they know, they have not the courage to 
work their convictions. 
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But the heimtil'iil Biiddliist, even if it 
costs him (ieaih, strives with nntlinching 
courage ft)r the attainment of his ideal. 
Compassion is tlie motive that moves him 
and the bestowal of hig'h(!st ha))piness on 
all li\in<>’ beings his sublime aim. 

I’liniia, the saint so famed for his forti- 
tmle, said in his death bed : 

• Sildntri'd idha Uf/f/o 
‘ lUinnarii pana ullaiiio, 

.\l<iHiisscKii (•(( (J<‘rcsii 
Slid pdHHdHdld jdijdil) : 

Virtue alone here e.xcels ; tin' man of 
wisdom best. .Among men and gods alike : 
\irl(ie and wisdom always win." 

.And it is a happ\ thing (hat The Diiil- 
dJiist has for its motto (his beautiful utter- 
ance Slid jiduiidudtd jdi/ddi. '^I'hat wisdom 
wedded to \irtue ever wins is an ('t'.‘rnal 
\erilv, the lile of our Ijord Buddha being 
the best proof of the truthfulness of the say- 
ing. ^rite Lord Buddha, ihe most sacred- 
ly \irtuous and Iransci'udcMitally wise*, he 
also set us the most noble and inspiring ex- 
iuiiph' to mould our lives after, and nuiv it 
be th(' diligent endi'avour of e\er\ reader 
of (Ins journal to strive to reach th;> sum- 
mit the Master attained. 

W isdom, in Buddhism, is the highest 
blessing that any man — nay any li\ing Ix'- 
ing — can have, for it is through wisdom 
alone that one can help the world. Ihuice, 
it was to acquire this saving knowledge 
that the Bodhisatta siilTered so many ac'ons, 
during which time, the ])oet of Rohana 
says in his Jindlaiikdrararnava, 

Marc tJidii the icdte.n of the ocean 

his Idood he (fare. 

More tlidii the so tuts of Ihe edrth his 

flesh he (/are; 

A heap of eroinied heads, higher 

than III oil lit Meru he (jaee. 

And more than the stars of heaven 

♦ his eyes he gave. 

Fulfilling thus the Perfections, he at- 
tained Omniscience which enabled him to 
know njiat is good and what is bad for be- 
ings. Then, through pure jiity, he ween- 
ed them away from all wickedness and took 


them to the Path of Peace,- to the sure 
JR'aven of Happiness. 

And it is the duty of all who follow the 
Sacred Master, to stiive for the attainment 
of sublime wisdom that they may helj) this 
helpU'ss world. Let them stretch tlu* hand 
of conqiassiou, even as the Master did, and 
heal this ailing world. 

1’h(‘ Lord Buddha was the Pcilcf \ Physi- 
(‘ian thai brought the work! the Panaciai, 
and every follower of his must be a healer 
of th(‘ world. Of a truth, a piivsicirtn is 
('Very Buddhist, wisdom his surgical Knife, 
and di\in(' compassion the hand that holds 
it, and the operation jierforne'd by him 
lirings lh(' happiest' rt'siills, e\eiy ease and 
t ht' sur(' peace to the sick . 

W isdom must he cultivated : knowledge 
gained, (u'liius, a term which holds no 
mxstery to the Buddhist, is talent or 
abundant wisdom. Through the fruition 
of ])ast actions one becomes a, gi'nius. If 
ont' is not a genius in this lile. 'he can. by 
sowing now the seeds of wisdom and by 
climbing now the dil'licult ladder ol learn- 
ing, Ix'come one in the next. Almost all 
great poets, philosophers and s('ers are 
gi'jiius, born of beautiful actions of the 
past. Hence genius is ne\er a. mystery, 
never the special grace shown by a god, 
but a gn'at wi'altb one has iitlu'ritcM from 
his immaculate ])asf, --and it is a, weapon 
that he can wield botii for wiecking or for 
blessing the world. 

The unprincipled and si'lf seeking man 
uses this weapon for murder. Lgly ai'c 
his ))urposes and bis actiems gruesome. 
Almost all the great intellectuals of the 
West, to-day, an' thus abusing their 
knowh'dge, for they device ways not for 
saving the world, but for destroying it. 
And the governments encourage and sup- 
jMirt tlu'm. But if the talent that is wast- 
ed for manufacturing new machines of des- 
truction is us('d for devising ways of reliev- 
ing the world, there will, before long, be 
great hajipincss everywhere. 

•But the West is not y('t trained in com- 
passion and it is for one and each Bud- 
dhist to show the world the way of love 
and sacred service. 
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Buddhism alone shows the way to the 
attainment of true wisdom. One may be 
a genius, hut he is neither proud of his 
talents nor content with it. One may he 
well versed in all arts and sciences of this 
world, but he values it not as best. Yea ! 
he seeks the sweeter Avisdojn that frees him- 
self and the world of all attachments, that 
cools for ever the burnings of the heart and 
produces peace. 

He sees things as they really are, — that 
all paths of glory lead hut to the grave, 
that life is all too sliort, that man has iio 
time to hate and that a life of love alone is 
good. He sees all existence as 111, he sees 
the arising of 111, he sees the ccssasion of 

MAN IS AN 
ANTHILL 

By DAVID KARUNARATNE 

M AN’S body is but an ant-hill,” said 
the Lord one day in the course of 
a conversation with the Elder 
Kumara Kasyapa. 

Once when the Lord was staying at 
Savatthi in Jeta’s Grove, in Anatapindi- 
ka’s Pleasance, the Elder Kumara Kas- 
yapa was staying in the Andha-wana. To- 
wards dawn there came to him, one day, a 
deity of transcendant brightness, flooding 
the whole woodland with his radiance. 
Standing on one side the deity said to the 
Thera, ‘‘Bhikkhu, Bhikkhu, I saw an ant- 
hill which smoked by day and flamed at 
night. A Brahamin came to that .spot and 
said to the sage who was there ‘Take your 
tool and dig it.’ The sage dug it till he 
found a bar and cried out, ‘Here’s a bar 
Lord ! ” ‘Cast it out and dig on’, said 
the Brahamin. The sage dug, and he 
found a frog. ‘Ca.st it out and dig on’, said 
the Brahamin. The sage dug, and he came 


111, and he sees the sweet path that* leads 
to the cessasion of 111. He sees that in his 
heart Greed, Hatred and Ignorance are no 
more. He fears none and trembles not at 
thunder. He knows the whole world, but 
the world knoM's him not. He lovos all 
living beings, but none knows whence 
Cometh that healing love, and he keeps 
vigil all night while the weary world. sleeps. 
When death comes he shivers not, but 
follows him to the place of peace, leaving 
in this Avorld'thc fragrance of his divine 
virtue and the Unfailing Tjight of his 
sacred wisdom. 

His blessing brings happiness to the 
world for long. 


on a passage which forked. Cast it out and 
dig on’, repeated the Brahamin. And as the 
sage dug he came successively on a stainer, 
a tortise, a cleaver, and a joint of meat. 
All of them the Brahamin asked to cast 
out, and dig on. 8o did the sage. And at 
last he came on a harmless cobra. ‘Leave 
the cobra alone, and pay homage to it’, said 
the wise Biahamin, ‘do not do the least 
harm to the cobra.' ” 

Thus the deity ended his tale; and he 
added, ‘‘O ! Bhikkhu, please take this 
tale to the Thatagata and find out an expla- 
nation. In the whole universe, with all its 
D&pas, Maras, Brahmas and men, I see no 
man whose interpretation of this tale (!an 
prove convincing, save the Thutagatha, All- 
enlightened.” So saying he vanished from 
sight. 

Early morning the Elder Kumara Kas- 
yapa came to the Lord and after due saluta- 
tions sat down by a side to narrate the in- 
teresting tale to the Lord. And after the 
narration he asked the following questions 
from the Lord : ‘‘What is the ant-hill ? 
What is the smoking by night ? What is 
the flaming by day ? Who is the Braha- 
min ? Who is the sage ? What is his 
tool ? What is his digging ? What is 
the bar ? What is the frog ? Wliat is 
the passage which forked ? What is the 
strainer ? What is the tortise ? What 
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is the joint of meat ? and what is the 
<5obra ? ” 

“ O ! Kasyapa ! The ant-hill tyjnfies 
the body which is made up of four elements 
which are impermanent, being subject to 
‘attrition, abraision, erasion, decay, and 
^Jispersal.’ 

“ The smoking by night is what by 
night ’man thinks about and ponders deep 
'on the next day’s doings. 

“ The flames by day are what, aftei' 
thinking about and pondering deep by 
night, a man executes by day; by word, 
deed or mind. 

“ The Brahaman stands for the Trutli- 
finder, the Thaihagatha, the Arahatli-all- 
enlightened, who guides man, God, 
Brahma, and all in the path of righteous- 
ness; in the path which loads to Nib- 
bana, the place of eterjial bliss. 

“ The sage typifies the Bliikkhu, the 
Almsman under training. 

“ The tool is the noble wisdom. 

V The act of digging is perseverance in 
effort. 

“ The bar signifies collossul ignorance, 
which the Bhikkhu under training has to 
oast out and fling awaj . 

“ The frog signifies the constant wratli 
.arising eventually from unrest, which t<x), 


has to be cast out and fling away by the 
Bhikkhu under training. 

“ The strainer represents the tivt'-fold 
hindrances of passion, ill-will, physical 
laziness and intellectual laziness, worry and 
doubting. 

“ The tortise is an emblem of the five- 
fold grip on continuing existence — though 
visible forms, feelings, perceptions, plastic 
forces, and consciousness, — w'hich is bid- 
den to cast out and fling away. 

“The cleaver indicates the ‘five pleasures 
of senses, preceding from sights, sounds, 
odours, tastes, and touch; all of them plea- 
.sant, aggrccable and delightful; all of them 
bound up with pleasure and lust’ — nhich 
he is bidden to cast out and fling away. 

“ Last of all, the Cobra is the symbol 
of the Bhikkhu in whom the cankers 
(amsa) are no more, wlio has greatly lived; 
whose task in done; who has got rid of his 
burdens; and who has finally won his weal, 
whose bonds to life {sanyojana) aie now no 
more, and who has by his wisdom found 
out deliverance.” 

*So ended the Lord, his explanations of 
the groiip of questions put before him hy 
the Thera. And the Elder Kumara Kas- 
yapa rejoiced at the ))reaching. 


THOUGHTS ON A 
BUDDHIST GRAVE 


Here nothing is; only a worn-out thought 
Whose parent mind thinhs elsewhere thoughts anew. 
Here's but the ashes of a garment, wrought 
With mental fingers by yet lieing you. 

Life only is, Life the Immortal Womb 
Who.se insubstantial ehildren live their day 
And mourn the contents of a closing tomb, 

Forgetful they are substaneeless as they. 

The world is but a grave wherein we find 
Only the drifting shadows of Pure Mind. 

T.C.H. 
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IF RELIGIONS JOIN HANDS 


Dr. G. P. MALALASEKERE 

in Ills (td(lr('H<A at tJic M^uld Co}Hjr(Ss 
uj Fait ha, 

I T strikes me ns a very Jiii|)])y eoiiicidcMiee 
that the aetivities of tlie World Fellow- 
shij) of i'^aiths slioidd hav(' lief;im on 
July .‘Jr(l, the full-moon day of Asallid. f’or 
it was on this day, exactly •Jo'Jo years ago, 
that the Buddha, the Eidigheiied One, 
preached his lirst sermon, the Dhaniina- 
c(ihl,(ii)p(ir(iil(in<i, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of 'Fruth. 

It is customary to sum up the Buddha’s 
teachings into a^ central formula, called the 
Four Aryan or Noble Truths. 

Tlui Buddha did not claim them as 
special revelations that came to him; they 
wau’e intellectual discoveries, direct cogni- 
tion of which he anaved at by concentrated 
effort, through dint of j)om‘trating inwairds 
into the spiritual realm. 

'Fhe blind acceptance of these Truths, 
either through uncpiestioning faith or 
through compulsion from outside, is not of 
the slighcst avail. 

In fact, the Buddha definitely warn us 
against accepting finy statement, as true, 
even his own, merely because it has autho- 
rity or the claim of spiritual insight behind 
it. 

There is no need to stress at this stage 
of our deliberations that the salvation of the 
modern woild can only be attained by a 
fellow'ship of men. There can be no ques- 
tion, either, that such fellow'ship can best 
be secured through religion. For religion’s 
sole concern is with humanity. 

Science may include in its field of know’- 
ledge the starry w^orld and the world beyond 
it; philosophy may try to find some univer- 
sal principle which is at the root of all 
things; but religion inevitably concentrates 
itself on humanity, which illumines our 
reason, inspires our wdsdom, stimulates' 
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our love and claims our intelligent service. 

It is religion that imparts a unique value 
to our pc'isonality in all its conqiletencss, 
curbing and stressing in proper places, 
establishing a hahinco of lights and shadows 
in th(^ background and the foreground. 

Real religion does not go beyond the 
human sphere as its goal; .salvation is to be 
obtained Jiot elsewhe?’e in some other 
sphere, but in this world, as human beings. 

The aim of religion is Jiot the ecstasy of 
lonely souls but the spiritual emancipation 
of mankind. 

We who seek to promote world-fellow- 
ship must first cultivate fellow'ship among 
ourselves. We must lay aside the partisan- 
shi[) w'hich has so disfigured and pitValysed 
religion and the petty orthodoxies that are 
fostered in little coteries, sects and socie- 
ties. Reconciliation is the spirit of the age. 

The followei’s of the various religions 
must learn to res})ect and revere each other. 
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Forbearance is not enough, because it 
means unwilling conscmt to let otlier |)eople 
liold views different Irom one’s own. 

Nor is I’olerance enough, for I’olerance 
has an intolerable air of patronising con- 
descejision about it. What is needed is 
appreciation, the spirit of eclecticism. 

It is not that we want an esperanto reli- 
gion; it is unity we seek, not union, and 
that unity will come through differentiation 
rather than amalgamation. 

Differences there have been and will be: 
they must continue; an undue emphasis on 
uniformity often results in disaster. It is 
by the discovery of the affinities of his own 
nature that man is to be brought into fel- 
lowship with man. 

And may i submit that this consideration 
would nec(‘ssitat(‘ a new attitude in mis- 
sionary religions ? 

Ours is a noble purperse, a task for heroes. 
,We have been drawn together from the 
ends of the earth 1)\ a groat hope, an ins- 
})iring vision. I’hough ditt'eriiig in tem- 
})erattH‘ut, training and tradition, we here 
lind*otirs(‘lves in a fell(»wship. thrilling with 
ih(' contidenee that our aim is (•at)ah!(' of 
achievement. 


It is easy to inuttcr formulas and echo 
phrases, to scold the sceptics and to love 
ourselves. But we want to do more, we 
are prepared to live dangerously, to show 
boldness to take the risk tliat must be ours, 
to make magnificent experiments that 
tremble on the edge of failure. 

Many centuries ago the Buddha, that 
incomparably fairest and noblest blossom 
on our human tree, the Buddha, spoke of 
fellowship. He called it metta or rnaitri, 
friendliness and envisaged a world w'here 
all beings lived in a spirit of infinite fellow- 
ship. 

Metta-Brhama-Vihara, he called it — not 
deceiving each other, not desjusing any- 
body, anywhere, never in anger wishing 
anyone to suffer, through body, speech or 
thought. Bike a mother maintaining her 
own only son with her life, keeji thy 
immeasurable loving thought for all crea- 
tures. Above thee, below thee, on all sides 
(»f thee, keep on all the world thy sympathy, 
and immeasurable loving thought, limit- 
less unbounded, in everv monient of thy 
life. 



pAHAMANANI), a JUiddiiist monk, 

ed Shall, tfliai Iroin (’ulciitta, aft to- walking for two 
years llironigh .‘hOOD miles of liiB"h]\ varic'BMited (*t)im1r\. 

Paramanaud's trip (*ost him iioIIumbb Jlospitahh* 
irionasteries alon^^ his way supplied Ijim with hed and 
food, and he reaelied ShaiiBdiai still attired in the 
henna-eolonred roho whieli he wore when liis traveK 
bepan in the sprint of lOtU. 

The study of Huddhism was the chief motive in 
c.ausin^^ this yoiin;,^ man to undertake a journey which 
led him t|rou^h a variety of advoiiturus and perils in- 
cluding robbery of some liooks and garments taken bv 
a ('hineso whom he had met on the way and con- 
sidered a friend. 

Par^iar«md graduated irom Calcutta University in 
1980 and sjieaks good English. For some time lie 
jireached in various cities of Central India. 


“Tlien 1 der-idi'd to see wliat Buddhism W'Hs like in 
China,” lie said. “So two years ago 1 started walking 
from t^ilculta, going first to Rangoon, Ihirma, which 
took tlireo rnontlis, and then starling northward.” 

After calling at Kipling-famed Manilalay, whieli he 
found a strong religious centre with more than l,t)t)t) 
Buddhist monks, he wandered ilirough the Sagah hilK 
and over inouiitainous country into Yunnan, ("hiiui, 
where he found rough going \vith narrow tootpaths 
through mountain country. It took him six montlis to 
get from Rangoon to Yuiinanfu, the eajiital of the pro- 
vince. 

It w’as at this stage that he suffered robbery, at the 
h^xuis of one whom he believed to bo “a good man,” 
but who stole virtually all he had. 
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Shanghai is not the monk's final destination, for he 
expects to go to North China witli Wutaishan, a famed 
Bnddhist centre in northern Shansi, as hislfinal destina- 
tion. He expects to stay there a year, studying at 
the more than 100 monasteries of the district, after 
which he may go to Japan or back-track to Tibet. 

ASOKA’S EXAMPLE 

'piIE famous King Asoka had the principles of Bud- 
dhism inscribed in i)opular language in rock edicts 
and on pillars throughout the length and breadth of 
his vast empire, while religious ministers were appoint-*^* 
ed to impart such principles and to encourage their 
observance. 

Thus said II, H. the Gaekwar of Baroda who presided 
at the first public meeting of the World C/ongress of 
Faiths, in Ijondon, Held in the early part of July. 

The long and peaceful reign of Asoka, whoso work 
for the uplift of hiunanity is almost unequalled in tlie 
annals of Indian history, he continued, is a glorious and 
abiding testimony to the security in peace and good- 
will which can be secured by moral and religious up- 
lift without resort to force and fear. What a pity that 
this magnificent example was not followed through the 
many changes of later centuries. Yet the writing is still 
there for those who care to read. 1 would say that in 
India, the land of many religions and superstitions, my 
countrymen devoted more attention to the great truths 


Thb BuBDBiar 

preached by AsOka and worked with sympathetic un*- 
derstanding for the well-being of society. If they did 
so, I am sure that the majoriiy of their trials and tribu- 
lations would soon disappear. 

The creed which Asoka accepted and preached sO' 
fruitfully is fundamental in all religions and all moral 
philosophy, and it is true of all ages. Among th^ truly 
enlightened, religion has always implied fellowship of 
faiths and fellowship of mankind. The Buddhist 
preaches universal friendship and universal compassion, 
and where Hinduism says '*A wise man looks upon 
others as himself,” Christianity preaches **Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” It is only the bigoted adherent 
of a particular faith who emphasises th’e narrow mean- 
ing of religious union as restricted to members of that 
same faith. 

JAPANESE BUDHI8T NUNS 

WARM welcome was extended to Chi-u-ni-oshi and 
Na-shi-Maru, two Japanese Buddhist nuns when 
they arrived in Rangoon from the Straits ^ttlements. 
The visitors left Japan some time ago and have since 
visited Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe and Singapore. 

The two nuns are on tour studying Buddhism found 
in countries other than in Japan. On their return 
home they intend to deliver a series of religious dis- 
courses. 


BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN CEYLON 


PICTURESQUE ceremony was held in Kelaniya 
on July 29th when the five Chinese monks, who 
arrived in Ceylon last April and were ordained at the 
Vajirarama on Vesak Day, were received into the 
Higher Order (UpaBampada) according to the age-old 
rites of Buddlusm. 

In the middle of the Kelani River was an elaborately 
ornamented viandapa where the Chinese Samaneras 
were taken one by one to be ordained. 

Thirty priests including the Chief High Priest of the 
Amarapura Sect officiated at the ordination. The 
ceremony commenced at 5 o’clock and lasted till 
10 p.m. 

The river-side was beautifully illuminated with elec- 
tric jets and bore a festive appearance, but was calm 
and pleasing in its serenity. 

The event recalls a like occasion when well over 400 
years ago Kelaniya figured in a solemn and stately 
ceremony held on the river when 44 Burmese priests 
sent by the King of Pegu received their Vpasampada 
ordination from the spiritual successors of Mahinda in 
the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu. 


The five Chinese monks who have now become fully- 
fledged Buddhist priests from the 29th will remain in 
Ceylon for five years undergoing a course of instruction 
in the Law by the Venerable P. Vajiranana Thero and 
Narada Thera. After the five years* course they will 
return to (’^hina where they will propagate Theravada 
Buddhism in their country. 

Since their arrival in Ceylon Narada Thera has been 
instructing them in the first principles of the Vinaya. 

TWO BUDDHIST FESTIVALS 

'pWO popular Buddhist festivals are to be celebrated 
during the first week of this month, one at Seru- 
wila in the Eastern Province and the other at Muiiyan- 
gana in Badulla. ^ 

At Seruwila is one of the oldest dagabas in the 
Island in which is enshrined one of the well-known 
relics of the Buddha. This shrine was overgrown with 
jungle for several centuries and it was onl^^ reoently 
that it was restored. After this pilgrims in increasing 
numbers began to visit the shrine. 
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An added facility for pilgrims visiting this shrine 
is offered this year by the railway. The holders of 
cheap tickets are allowed on their return to break 
journey at Galoya or Kalawewa for the purpose of 
visiting the sacred shrines at Polonnaruwa. 

TEMPLE LEVY 

JT is understood that the question of the Temi)le 
Levy to meet the expenses of tlie working of the 


The “Thrivanka” stone statues, he said, were only 
figures of Bodhisatvas and not of the Lhiddha 
as was generally believed. The Doctor was 
also of the opinion that the huge stone figure 
at Polonnaruwa was not that of Parakramahahu, 
but that of Agastiar, a teacher and not a King. The 
belief that that figures with the ola book in hand was 
looking at the Poigula was not correct. What was be- 
lieved to bo the Potgula was a C’arnbodian Vihani, 



The five Chinese Ihuidkist priests ivho receire.d the U pasampada ceremony^ on the 2Mi, 
could he seen stavding. Count from the left 


Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance by the Department 
of the Public Trustee will be placed before the State 
Council shortly after the third reading of the Budget. 

The Executive Committee of Home Affairs, it is 
learned )<irecently arrived at a decision on the mater. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

IN an interesting lecture delivered at the Vivekananda 
fJocicity Halil Colombo, on July 22, on The Monu- 
mBnie of two Ancient Capitals of Ceylon^ Dr. Andreas 
Nell had many interesting things to say. 


With reference to the Vandalism of the Dravadians 
and of some of the Sinhalese Princes, who |)illaged 
temples and removed treasures to carry on their in- 
ternecine wars. Dr. Nell said that instances were not 
wanting of restorations being undertaken hy one Prince 
after a sacred building had been destroyed by another. 
The Abhayagiri Vihara, where a statue of the lhiddha 
which had jewels for eyes, a diadem of ray made of 
precious stones, dark blue sapbires for the coil of hail 
golden robe, which had been despoiled, was res- 
lored through the piety of a Queen. 
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Tlie Thuparama in Polonnariiwa, though believed to 
be a Vihara, was once a Hindu Kovil, which had been 
transformed later into a Vihara, 

The slides shown included interesting rock carvings, 
the ruins of a Vihara where once the Tooth Hein* was 
kept, a. stone pillar that marked the “Klara Sohona.’' 

ANOTITiat OHDl NATION 

^T the liisioric Haja Maha Viliare in Kotte an i’pa- 
munfuiila ceremony was held in early July Thou« 
sands of d(‘v"otees flocked in to witness tln^ ceremony ^ 

According to tlu^ Ceylon lUiiJy Anrx oi the 109 a]>p(i 
cants tor Hliikkhushipr. ubcut hall the niinibtM an ere 
a(‘(*epted lor ordination, These ('undidates, m accord- 
ance witli ritual that ha>. conn' down ihroiigb tin* cen- 
turies ditJS'sed like princes, heavilN garlanded with gold 
nei'khn e-., eii*., and nclil> perfunn^d, are condiu'ted ui 
magnificent perahrran. On arrival at the oidmatioii 
hall thcN “renounce' ihcir cosilv a/ijiarei and all vvoild- 
ly g'oods and apj>ear in the costume ot Natjaifos — pure 
uhite dresses, like those taking »S?7, witli white tni- 
hans. Alter tin ordination they jetnv to a room 
where theN ]>ut otf the Nayaya costume and don the 
monk’s garb. 

lU DDlIA KKld(^ ENSIIIUNKI) 

irnfiressive ceremony took pflbce on July 21st nt 
Paramaiumda Vihara, Kotahena, wJien a n*lic of 
tlie ihiddha was enshrined along witli otlier offerings 
at the newly erected “flow e.r bouse. ’* Mr. P. M. 
SeneNiratiie, firoctor, jierforrned tfie ceremony. The 
casket containing the relic was taken in procession 
Irom the tern file lilirary and ])laced in a niclic that had 
been specially ])re])ared for holding the relics. 

sacred relic ts said to bo one of several wiiicU 
wore found about 40 years ago at Medagampola Baja- 
maha Vihara in the KuniiiegalH districl, which is be- 
lies ved to have been constructed by King Devanarnpiyu- 
tissa. The dagaba in tlie temple which was in a ruined 
state was being ex<*avated for the jnirjiose of erect iiig 
a new dagaba wdieii a casket containing the relics was 
found. 

(lOLDKN BUDDHA IMAGES 

^ treasure has been uneartlied at an old 

Buddhist Temple, at Koiigoda, in tlie Kuruuegula 
I>i<trict. Large numbers of devout Buddhists are 
flocking to th(? temple to view the relics w'hicli are now 
exposed. The treasures are : — Two golden images of 
the Buddha and ten others in other metals, tw'^o shrines, 
three relics encased in a silver receptacle, and two 
bow'ls of the size of iiiiger-bowds w’ith lids, one of them 
ornamented wdth stripes ot fine gold work and studded 
with gems. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

educationists admit the value of religious educa- 
tion in the building up of character. But it can 
only yield full benefit if it does not come into conflict 


w*ith the religious life of the ])arents. Taking a boy 
out of his own religions environment and bringing Him 
up in an atmosphere alien, if not actively hostile, lo- 
ins own religious beliefs creales a clash which has a 
weakening influence on his character. To judge from 
the figures supjilied at a meeting of the Education* 
Society of (Jeyloii. tin* condiliou of the religious educa- 
tion ill (’ey Ion schools appears to he deplorable. In 
very many scluiols the rnajf>rity of the jmpila do not be- 
long to tlie deiiormnaiion of tlu* maiiagenient. We are 
proud to state that 99.0 per cent, of the piipik; in our 
school come from Buddhist homes. Thus said Mi. 
J. N. Jmiuidradasa, the Principal, (d Nalanda A'ldys- 
laya at the Vidyaluya Prize Distribution oc duly PUL. 

Tht* A'’i<lyalaya attaches great importance to the 
development of the I’cligioiis lift of its pupils. The 
rchgi(»u^ an<I moial tone of tlic sciioo] c- ot c distimUly 
high order, thanks to tin* unitinng t*t‘fort^ of Ifu Hev, 
Hee.rietiyuue Dluimmaloka and hl^ assii'tant ffli-kkluis. 

WAISAKHA ( OLEEfiK 

'piii: new t w o-storey c<l building rd the Sij Waisakha. 

(’ollcgc, W'ellaw at te, the fouudaiion stone ot wdiich 
WHS laid hy the late Sir Grutuiu* Thomson on May 91, 
1992, \\a^ dt'claved open liy the Governor, Sir ICdward 
Stiibl)s. on July 2r»tli ufl(*rnooii. 

In the eonrst* t)t a nie(*t.ing that lollowt-d, tlit* Prmei- 
jial, Mr. D. J. Kumarage, lead mi interesting re.jiort in 
\\hicti lu* stall'd that there were 9ri() pujiils noj\ as 
against J91 at the fieginning of Pebrnary last year. 
Tills year Pah wa*- included us a sutiject lu the u[)per 
classes and Pural Science in tht* post -])rimarv classes. 
The Sinhalese language oceiipied an honoured plaee in 
the eurneuhim. 

“We teat'll oiir piijuls to look upon manual labour as 
bonourai>le,’' the Pnnci[)al said. “I am proud to be 
abJt* to say that in the eonstnaU-ion of tlu^ building our 
boys in their own way rendered valuable service with 
the hoe and the eartli basket, the spade and even the 
trow el.” 

WELLAWATTE BUDDHIST SOGIETY 

'^pilE Ihmy. Secretary of the Wellawatte Buddhist 
Sotuety writes : — 

Started in Mandi, 1999 with tlie object of working 
for Ihe jihysjcal, social and spiritual well-being of the 
Buddhist resulents, the Wellawatte Buddhist Society 
has, today, a pround record of useful work to its credit. 
Apart from other activities such as literary and sports, 
the Society conducts regular Sunday sermons and ar- 
ranges occasional public lectures. i 

The Society now badly needs a home of its own. The 
Society has selected a suitable site of 40 perches in 
Boswell Road, Wellawatte, to build its own home. A 
sum of Rs. 8,000 is needed to purchase At* least 
20 perches must be bought to erect oven a temporary 
structure to house the Society as the Rs. 900 we pay 
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annually, by way of house rent is a big drain on the 
funds of the Society. 

This is a laudable cause and should appeal to every 
Buddhist to assist the young but progrossjvo Society to 
achieve its groat and noble cause. 


■CHINA 


To The Editor, 

The Buddhist. 

DkVU r>KOTUKIl, 

I v\ould like to <lra\v tbc atl(*ntinn of the Ibiddhisif 
in ('c>lon to aii excellent pieci* oi work which thc> 
can <lo lor the ruuldliisls (d I iido-( Inna. No>v ilutt 
soUM^ (’hiacse. liuddhul piiesls luivc couu' 1" (’cylou u 
learn the f»rc.seutal lou oi lluddlnsni charttctcrishc of 
the Soutlieni Chiirch, the work winch 1 snggc-l \\iU 
be far easier. 

During Ibe uioutli ol Marcli lat-l, niv Tbcosopincul 
travels to(>k me to ('oidiiii (liina, wliieb is one ot tlu^ 
Provinces of lndo-(dtuui. a ('oloii^ ol h ranee, thie of 
the dejiurttiKUits ot ( 'o<‘hiii-(’liiiiu i'* k'rench ( amhcalju. 
All Iiido-('hnia is y»ractically Ihiddhist in hcnturjcnt. 

I sa\ practically, liccaii'-c wlu'rincr there is ( hincsc 
ihuldhisfii, it has hhunlcd to some extent witli slteatn^ 
ot ethical teaching represcnleil hy t'oiifueious and Lao- 
Tzu, wliu-li existed in Lhina helore the arrival of Dud 
dhist niissjonnnes. \s anyone who studies th<-se twr; 
religions of ('lima will reaii/i* that llieri* is notluiig 
in ihetu fnndanieiitally ('cailravy to tlie ethical pteecpis 
of tlio Lord Ihiddha. Tlieridove in Indioi^una in 
Buddliist tenifiles, there' are also I)ivnntl<»s and altars 
of the ancient cults. Indeed, it is quite a eomnion 
thing in China to talk ot “tliti three Religions’' — (\)n- 
fncianisin, Tao-iNiii and Ihiddhisiu. as three asyieets of 
the one common dedication to the higlier life. 

During my tw'f» weeks in ('ochin-Dhina, I visited 
several towns and obtained a clear idea of the wdiole 
situation. It was necessary to talk with the Anna* 
mites in Drench as tliey do noti know English. Al- 
ready there are two Tlieosojilncal Ijodgos in Cochin- 
China, and both contain eiitliusiusi ie young men and 
young women. All these Thcosopliists are moat 
anxious to revive Huddltism, which is there very' much 
merely a^form. The Cliiiiese priests are little versed 
in doctrine, and wliile good men, are iiicomyietent to- 
day to give any lead to educated men and women who 
desire to make Buddhism of full practical application. 
A grc«ip (>( Theosophiats lias already been publishing 
a magazine to revive Buddhism. 


My suggestion is that if it were possible for some 
young priests to bo invited from Indo-China, they too 
might have the same advantage as the Chinese jiriesls, 
so as to know the Pah tradition. Buddliisin in ('hina 
follows the Sanskrit trathtion from Nortli India. The 
chief difticulty in the way is that anyone who desires 
to help in tlic' revival of JRiddhism m Jndo-(’hina must 
know French. 

In coniiertion witli helping the Theosophisls in 
tlioir work of reviving Jhiddhisrn, one coiitriliution 
wliich I made was tf> arrange for the publication of a 
French tran^'latioii of Buuddha SiHubodhuifa, the little 
Ihiddhist <'Ht(‘chisTu on whicli most- of us were brought, 
up when in Ihiddhist Schools, The translation was 
made at .'\dyar by several French Theosoyihists gather- 
ed at the last Thcosopliical Convc.ition, and it was 
printed aiul jaihhshcd also at Adyar. 500 copies were 
taken to Cochin*(-’hina for tree cli!^,trihution. 

SIkihUI there he any who c?csit(‘ to take up Du's 
matter, i re<*oniiuenfI Diem to cornmuiucatc with tlio 
yirincipal worker jii thi* revival of Ihiddhism, the Kdi- 
tor ol the inaga/iii(» to wdiicli I liuve already rtderred. 
TIo can read Ihiglish, and probably will he able to an- 
^-wer enough in Duit toiigiu* to he understood. His 
name and adchess are : 

Monsieur Pham Ngi>c Da, 

I ristituteuir. 

Cltaiidot*, 

(’oi'liin China. 

• 

I should mention that if any useful work is to.bfe' 
done for the Ihiddhists ot ludo*( 'lima, Die \vorkc#^tgm 
(’eylon who proposes to do it must recognize that the 
Pah Ihiddliisni m Ceylon, Siam and (.'ambodia is not 
the only form ; ( liincse Ihiddlu.sm has come from the 
Sanskrit stream of Ihiddhism which went from North 
India })v way' of Tibet. There are undoubtedly many 
aspects of Jhiddhist teaclimgs which have drojified out 
of the Southern tradition which existed in the North- 
ern. It would he futile for any Southern Buddhist 
to consider the. various aspeids of the Lord Buddha 
Midi us Amitahha Ihtddha and Buddha Avalokitesh- 
w'ara, as merely accretions. Similarly, no mistake 
should he made regarding Die aspect of the Lord 
Mailrcvu I.Uiddha as Kw'an-Yin, the Goddess of Mercy 
who protects children and suffering beasts. More 
striking still is the Chijiese conception of Him as the 
God of Joy, often called “the laugliing Buddha.” 

Yours Sincerely, 

C. TTNAKAJADASA. 

Sydney^ Australia, 

19th June, 1030. 
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Avnvsv, 1986 


tas BosMant 


Y. M. B. A. FORT BRANCH 
BUILDING FUND 


OBI¥UAR¥ 


LIST OF DONATIONS 


PBEVIOURLY ACKNOWLRDGED Bs. 9,265.79 
Pee Mn. 0. W. (tunaratne : Bs. 12/-. 

(Seventeenth Instalment) 

Messrs. L. Hon Arnolis Bs. 3/-, A, L. Samarawick- 
rema Bs. 2/:, W, A. J. Amarasinge Bs. 2/-, D. J* 
Kannangara Bs. 2/-, B. K. Bias, B. Abraham and 
J). A. Sirisena M Be. 1 each. 


Per Mr. Samson Biriwaudena : Bs. 25/-. 

(Second Instalment) 

Messrs. Bauasinghe Bros. Bs. 5/*, Messrs. A. G. 
Hinniappnliamy and A. G. Wickrernapala at Bs. 10 
each. 


Per Mu. G. 0. Nanayakkara : Bs. 12/-. 

(Seventh Instalment) 

Messrs. V. A. Nanayakkara, K. J. Batnaike, I>. C. 
Mniifisinghe, B. II. Alfred, and .H. fi. Perera at 
Bs. 2/- each; Messrs. A. E. Silva, 1). K. Jayasekera 
at Be. 1/ - ea(;h. 



Per Mb. T. P. Wijewiokrema : 1^. 2/-, 

(Fifth instalmelt) 

Mr. O. T. Perera Bs. 2/-. 

Per Mr. M. K. Birinxjs : Bs. 3/-. 

(Sixth Instalment) 

Messrs. M. K. Sirinus, K. P. Peiris, and K. K. 
Peiris at Bo. 1/- each. * 

R. T. P. WlJEWICKREMA : Bs. 22/-. 

(Sixth Instalment) 

ft. Mokhoji Ototsu Bs. iO/-, Mr. G. Wimalajeeva 
is. 2/-; Messrs. H.H. Bajapakse, A.S, Samarakoon, 
M. D. Pragnaratiie, K. T. de Silva, H. S. Jayasinghe, 
D. W. Abeywickrema, S. D. Perera, II, B. Bas- 
nayake, K. S. de Silva, and I). H, Colonno at 
Be. 1/- each. 

Per Mr. S. V, M. Wickremaratne : Bs. 10/-. 

(Nineteenth Instalment) 

Mr. V. N. Peiris Bs, 2/-; Messrs. 0. L. D. Jaya- 
sekera, U. B. ITduwela, E. M. Dias, N. AV. Amara- 
diwakara, O. A. Perera, W. S. M. Abeysekera, L. D. 
S. Karunaratne, and B. J. N. Weerasekera at Be. 1 
each. 


Pee Mr. P. H. K. B. Banabinohb : Bs. 41/-. 

(Eighth Instalment) 

Mr. M. B. W. Perera Bs. 5/-; Messrs. D. S. Mela- 
goda, M. B. Fernando, E. Bamarasekera, P. H. K. 
B. Banasinghe, and H.D. Fernando at Bs. 3/- each; 
Messrs. B. A. Perera, B. Wijetilleke, and W. E. Da 
Silva at Bs* 2/- each; Messrs. C. W. Fernando, W. 
B. Alwis, M. P. Fernando, 0, A. Gunawardena and 
K. D. Batnapak at Be. 1/- each, A friend Bs. 10/-. 
Toiiil eolUctionB up to 25-7-86. Bs. 0,407.79 

(To be continued). 


Mrs MALLIKA HEWAVITARNE 
LAMA ETANI 


^S we go to press we received with deep 
regret the news of the death in her 
90th year of Mrs. Mallika Hewavitarnb 
Lama Etani, which occurred on July 27. 
Widow of the late Mudaliyar Don Carolis 
Hewavitarne, who founded the firm of 
Messrs. 11. Don Carolis & Sons, she was 
a devout Buddhist, who dispensed much 
charity and founded the Mallika Home 
for Destitute Women. 

The deceased was the mother of the late 
Ven. Devarnitta Dhammapala, the late 
Messrs. Edmund and Simon Hewa- 
vitarne, the late Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne 
and Mrs. J. Miinasinglie. She loaves be- 
hind 13 grand children, including Messrs. 
Baja and Neil Hewavitarne, State Coun- 
cillors. 


Mr. D. H. P. MUNASINGHE 


We regret to record the death which took 
place on August 5th, at Nugogoda of Mr. 
D. H, P. Munasinghe, The late Mr. Muna- 
singhe was a landed proprietor of Nuge- 
goda and several of his sons are active 
members of the Central Y.M.B.A. 

Mr. H. I). 1). Munasinghe, the Manager 
of the “Buddhist,” is one of the sons of 
the deceased. Our sympathies go to the 
breaved family, particularly to Mr. 11. D. 
D. Munasinghe. 


MONSIEUR E. de M. MALAN 


The death is announced of Monsieur 
E. de M. Malan a prominent member of 
the Buddhist movement in France. He 
was a member of the Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Before | the 
War, he joined the “Amis du Boud- 
dhisme” when that Society was founded 
and held various offices successfully. He 
was an ardent Buddhist and praotis^ 
what he preached. 
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THE BUDDHIST 

SUa Ptn'in/imito Jay am'’ 

S^iPTEM13EIl 2^ 



T he idea that a Buddhist may enter- 
tain Ilia friends to sonietliing that 
is strictly proliihited in liis religion 
US an exhibition of moral weakness whieli 
calls for strong condemnation. What 
should, for instance, the public tliink of a 
Buddhist who imlulges in rlrink at the 
anniN'orsajy of his son’s liirthday V 

The use of liquor at birth-day partii's and 
social functions by Buddhists contrary to 
the direct teachings of their faith is often 
due to a false conception of hospitality. We 
presume, in many of thesi; cases, the self- 
same people arc strongly opposed to the use 
of drink and would not indulge in it them- 
selves. But whenever a social function is 
held by them, they provide their guests with 
drink as a matter of course. 'I'his is due 
to their blind yielding to that worst of 
tyrannies — ^tlie force of social custom. 

There is also yet another influence which 
operates in the case of some. There are 
people, who though they do not particularly 
care for drink, still do not wish their func- 
tions to lack pomp and circumstance. 
Eashion deems drink a necessary feature 
of social functions. This decides most 
hosts and 'hostesses, whatever their personal 
neligious scruples may be to yield to the 
worldly consideration. Perhaps, no one 
regrets, mpre than these very people; their 
weakness in yielding to such an unwortliy 
ilpIlSience. they are helpless to assert 
' iHumaelyes against tl»ei force of false 



-.ncial values. This is where public oj)inion 
ciin help them. W'c must show them tluil 
ili'‘ public no longer assign a position of les- 
|H'. tability to drink. But even more than 
that we must strengthen their moral sense 
and earnestiu'ss. We must teaeli them that 
to obey tlieir religion is a higher duty than 
tn follow soeiiil ob.sorvanees. 

BUDDHA GAYA 

I NDIA’S noblest gift to the world is the 
practical religion of Lord Bnddlia in 
its pristine purity, and, India, where 
the greatest of all world teacliers attiiiilfed. 
what all humanity is striving for is a mag- 
is'i* attraetijjg to its magnetic (‘.entre, 
Buddhii Gaya, tluMisaiids who accept the 
Buddha as their teacher and guide. Al- 
lhough Buddhism is no longer under the 
lowering care of religious India all Buddhist 
eyes are li.xed on this s])ot made sacred by 
tiie Perfect One. 

The Buddha Gaya question is once again 
tf#U)e brought before the Indian pitolic. 
'liie demands of the Buddhist are ju.st. 
They want tins historic site to he under 
the management of Buddhists, and they 
want full freedom of worshij). 

If- the Indiatis I’calise the gravity of the 
iiijuAticc under which their Buddhisff 
hi(;thren are lal)ouring they will join with 
the Buddhists in their battle and the day 
wdil.not be far distant when this sacred spot 
\viS’'be restored to its positive position as 
a Buddhist place of worship. 



Septembmi, loae tPoJS Btodh^s* 

NOT TO THE FORM 
BUT TO THE SPIRIT 


By DHARMA GUPTA 

T O a Buddhist tlu: I’oya-duy is the 
most spiritual day iu the nauith. 
Ill Oeylou the I‘oya day presents 
the most beautiful and gorgeous spectacle. 

1 believe it has no parallel in any other 
country — whether Buddhist or otherwise. 

As the fullmoon rises in the Eastern sky 
casting her silvery rays upon the white 
Dagobas, the pi(;tures(jueness of temples 
increases, it is indeed a pleasure to behold 
the sight of thousands of Buddhists — both 
young and old — clad as a rule in white, 
weiuiing their waiy to the neighbouring 
temples with flowers and various other 
olferings iu their hands. As soon as they 
enter the temple premises they become 
completely transformed, for they know that 
tlu^y are within the sacred precincts. Even 
the most hideous criminal is a saint within 
the temple, lie is permeated with the 
jieaceful and serene atmosplu'ro of the 
sacred sjiot. 

The devotees at first wash their hands 
and feet, take some flow(irs and go to the 
shrine room or Cctiya and oiler them with 
great reverence. Their minds are tem- 
porarily cleansed and they aspire to attain 
Nlrmna. 

They go to the Cetiya, and go round it 
vanish the darkness of ignorance — Avijja. 

They go to the Cetiya, and go rount it 
tliree times reciting GSthas in Puli — at 
times not knowing even the meaning and 
pay the highest homage to the invisible re- 
lics enshrined therein . Finally they offer 
tiieir salutations to the nurjcstic Bo-tree, 
the symbol of enlightenment, and if cir- 
cumstances permit, sit in the preaching hall 
and listen to tlie Dhamma with rapt atten- 
tion. 


The Poya-day observed, rituals and core- 
monies gone through, they leave. for their 
homes with contented hearts, having 
iuapured ‘lot of merit.’ 

Is this Buddhism ? Are these rituals 
and coremonios necessajy ? 

Well, they are esseutial, though not 
ubsolulcly necessary. They are the preli- 
mimuy stage.s of any religion. 

Tlie ordinary mortals, for instance, can- 
jiot concentrate their attention without an 
image before them. The mere sight of his 
august persojiality instills Saddha into 
their hearts. They offer flowers the sym- 
bol of purity and simplicity, as a token of 
gratitude to their Master and meditate on 
his viilues. They feel that they are in the 
presence! of the Buddha the embodiment 
of everything that is good. 

Jjamps they light, sometimes to the ex- 
tent of H4,()()0. Sheer wastage ! Isn’t it 

Nay, he more considerate. Take not the 
materialistic or the utilitarian altruistic in 
this j-espcct. The Pahan Puja is a great 
sacrifice on their part,, and they re illy enjoy 
the innocent display of their innate Saddha. 

AfU'.r all, are not these mere external 
formalities ? Yes, they are. Yet the 
observances of such outward forms do not 
tend to any demoralisation. They are a 
blessing in one way at least to a certain 
section . Attachment even to the form is far 
better than mere criticism and becoming 
irreligious. 

W(! must not at the same time forget 
that they are Amisa Puja. We should pay 
more fittcnti(>n to the spirit of the Bud- 
dha’s preaching than to the form. 

What is the use of all these Pujas if you 
do not at least observe the Five Precepts ? 



Ttii BrDDiriST 
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How many of you could boldly say that you 
are ideal Buddhists who adh('i’o to these 
five rules of regulated behaviour ? How 
many of you would not violate them if your 
interests arc at stake ? You recite the 
Pancha Sila. Do you really think of their 
meaning when you , do so ? You can 
answer the question yourself. 

1. was once travelling by train and 1 heard 
a fellow passenger say — “T really enjoyed 
the place. At night I go to the forest with 
rifle in ray hand. Well, that’s sport, al- 
though I am a Buddhisti.” 

Is this the type of Buddhists vve should 
like to create ? We should he Buddhists 
not in name but in spirit. 

My dear n'ader, do you really ael accord- 
ing to your good judgement Avhon you un- 
wittingly say that there is no harm in 
breaking eggs ? “If really there is any 
evil in eating eggs, which we ndish so 
much;, then certainly it is an evil lo eat jak 
seeds (®js>3diq:i©') you will remonstrate. 

Wh.at an amount of evil Kannna these 
helpless chicks have accumulated in the 
past ! What an amount of evil Kamma 
for the sake of their stomach these kind- 
hearted Buddhists accumulate. Are they to 
be blamed ? Nay, they are to be sym- 
pathised. They are still groping in the 
dark. 1’hey will one day see the light. 

T would like to put a question to all pros- 
pective bridegrooms — impertinent though 
it be. 

Do you sincerely act the part of good 
Buddhists when on your wedding day you 
cause thousands of innocent creatures who 
are still in their embryonic period, to be 
killed and’ utilised for magnificent ‘wedding 
cakes ? : What a wholesale slaughter on 
this auspicious day of yours ! Is this 
Mangaia ojr Avamungala ? 

Buddhists are reputed to be kind-hearted. 
But just think of the nurhber of animals 


sliiughtered for our sake ! Perhaps yon 
do not know th.at not less than 260,000 
cuttle were killed in Ceylon last ye.ar to 
satisfy our rap.acioxis stomachs, despite the 
fact that 61% of the population arc Bud- 
dhists. 

Once a non-Buddhist vegetarian ques- 
tioned a Buddhist whether he ate flesh. 
Jh-omptly he replied : “Well, we never eat 
href, but we eat only mutton.’’ Evidently 
he u'as under the impression th.at mutton 
dues not come under the category of flesh, 
or that there was less sin in getting poor 
goats killed. 

Please do not misunderstand me. The 
Buddha docs not prohibit flesh-eating, if it 
is obtained undo- three* conditions. The 
Buddha neither objects to abstenance from 
flesh-eating. 

Bet us seek ourselves. Let us be true to 
Hai spirit, then we will be true to the form 
•IS well. Let us leave the gross aside and 
take the subtle. Day by day let us think 
“we,are good, we are pure, w'e are holy.’’ 
'I'licn that happy day will come when you 
will be the embodiment of everything that 
is good, pure and holy. 



.4 man who is versed in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures may for all that be a fool : the truly 
learned is he who acts wisely. The mere 
name of a drug will not cure a man of his 
disease. 

Man may live.aefy few years on earth, 
hat if that short lime is passed with honour, 
associated with knowledge, rigour and 
glory — that wise men call life. 

Hitopadesa 
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Tvti BtwiMUw 


A ctivities shape the character of a 
' beinf^. Those that promote a pro- 
gressive life take three principal 
forms. Dana (giving), Sila (ordered 
conduct), and Bhawana (training o! the 
mind through concentration, reflection and 
meditation). 

y<- 1*' 

The act of giving wherr correctly jiractis- 
ed, leads to unselfish conduct and to 
thoughts of kindness, compassion, and uni- 
versal friendliness. The journey of a heiiig 
in Samara life is a long oiie, and its course 
is continued through acquisitiveness due to 
ignorance (atijja) of the roots of selfish 
thought and the method of uprooting such 
roots. 

The activity of giving or Dana is mani- 
fold . It consists of hestou'ing material gifts 
from one’s possessions, of personal service, 
of rendering protection and relief to those 
in distress and of imparting instruction and 
advice for the welfare of others. 

Those who particularly deserve the re- 
ceipt of material gifts are the poor, the tra- 
veller whose means are limited, the heggar 
vi'ho asks for relief and the religious devotee 
who is precluded from engaging in a house- 
holder’s duties and who lives on the alms 
given by others. Material gifts should be 
those that a receiver eaii make nialerinl use 
of and wliat the giver can bestow 1 nvfully 
and without injury to others. 

A Bhikkhu according to the rules of the 
order of San(}ha sliould not give away cer- 
tain articles or perform certain services for 
the benefit of householders, viz ; 

Ho should not give aw'ay materials th.ftt 
belong to the Vihara or to the mem hers 
of the Order. 

He should not give a\vay flowe?rs, 
leaves, fruits, tooth sticks, water for 
mouth W'ash’ g, powders used in rubbing 
on the bofly and bathing w’ater to a 
householder. 

He should not resort to flattery, praise 
and showing attachment to children wdth 
the object of gaining the favours of 


THE ACT OF 
DANA 

By Dr. W. A. De SILVA I 

paj’cntH and elders nor should be engage 
in carrying letters and messages for 
houseliolders. 

He should not engage in working in 
fields and gardens; in exchanging food 
with householders, giving bribes. 

Ho should not engage in such work as 
practising astrology, reading of character 
through jdirenology or palmistry. 

A householder should exercise discrimi- 
nation in the selection of things that he 
gives. For instance, he should not give 
articles that can be used to the danger of 
others, such as arms, poison or intoxicants 
or articles that are useless to the receiver. 
For instance, a beggar who is weak and 
sick should not be given food the quality of 
which is likely to disagree with him or a 
quantity that will he dangerous for him to 
consiiine. 

Bhikkluis should be given articles that 
are allowed for their use such as food to he 
consiimed before noon, robes that can be 
used by them and medicines that arc indi- 
cated to them. Parents, relations, friends, 
children and servants should he given pre- 
sents that are useful to them. 

The giver should guard against deceiving 
a receiver. He should not raaki; him be- 
lieve that he is giving him something valu- ’ 
able and in the actual giving bestow on 
him something inferior. 

The t?ue giver does not beato'i| his gifts 
with the object of gaining a profit,' a ser- 
vice, a reputation (glory) or publicity. The 
giver should not desire to gain any Mvan- 
tage through his act except that of 'his as- 
piration to attain to wisdom and tp obtain 
the PEACE OF NIBVANA. . 







One should not give with 
thoughts of repulsion of the 
article given or on the person re- 
ceiving them. Even where a re- 
ceiver yses rough language, be- 
haves in an unruly manner and 
generally shows vulgar conduct, 
the giver, should restrain himself 
and bestow his gift with kindness 
and consideration and with com- 
passionate thoughts. One should 
not give with the object of olitaiu- 
ing luck. A beggar should not be 
subjected to inconvenience (»r re- 
(juired to fulfil conditions or lo en- 
gage in sj)ecified work before he 
is given alms. Alms should he 
given with a pure and comjais- 
sionate heart, (lifts should not 
he giveti with the ohjod of deceiv- 
ing others or with the ohj(K't of 
creating enmity or jealousy among 
others? They sliould not l)e ac- 
companied by harsh words or 
frowns of displeasure. One should 
speak kindly to tliose who ask for 
alms. 

Kemk'i'ing protection ami relief 
to those in need of pjoteetiou and 
ix'lief is also a form of giving. 
Prornotifui of sanitation to relieve 
the fear of infection and disea.se, 
rendering protection against fire, 
rohhei K, floods, enemies and wild 
animals arc also forms of giving. 

The personal service to the 
weak and sulToring from sickness 
are also Dana which one shoidd 
ttlw'tfys rej:nembei' tv* give freely. 

Instruction and tlie giving of 
w'brds of wisdom, teaching, and 
preachings of the Dhamma are 
l^nowtiras the greatest of the forms 
^ of £)ono (giving). 



8itl»NE CAKVINf* OF A FAKTL'V RtTtK&t) 
BUDDHIST SHBINB IN BAU 






WHERE WA 


D efinite identification of ljunka 
has not yet been made; scholars are 
not yet agreed on the question of 
the exact location of the capital of thiit 
non- Aryan hero who led out his mighty 
forces to take terror alike into the liearts of 
gods, as of men and who sweeped over the 
world from end to end, conquering and sub- 
jugating. New tiieories crop])ocl up as old 
became exploded ; out of several discussions, 
one thing emerged as a. definite fact that 
Ceylon was not Ijanka. The newest theory 
s[)oke of Lanka as being included in India. 
In this note, brief as it is, I have attempted 
to indicate the lines of research atid to very 
briefly summarise my \ iews on the (jues- 
tion, and to define the location of Lanka. 

I’liat Lanka was distinct from Jauibu- 
dwipa and Bharatavarsha is asserted by 
Vayuparana. (1) It mentions that away 
from Jambudwipa, and to its south, (23) 
there are six other Dwipas. They aix^ Anga 
(probably the Andamans); "iiaw'adwipa 
(Java); Malayadwipa (Malay Archipe- 
lago); Shankadwipa, Kushaclwipa and 
VarahadwipafB). Lanka was situated on the 
top of Trikuta Parvata in Malayadwipa (4). 
This location of Lanka to the Houth is sup- 
jwrted by Bhaskaracharya in his Siddhanta 
Shironiani where he says : “Lankadesliad- 
dhimagirirudam” (6). It was thus de- 
finitely to the South of the Himalayas. 
Maruti goes to Mahendraparvalu winch was 
to the South of the Vindhya mountains. 
Mahendraparvata is the “Moimtain peak in 
the Eastern Oliauts in the Ganjam district, 
Madras Presidency.” 

But' I think the whole of the Eastern 
Ghauts were anciently named Mahendra- 
pahrata for there are many references in 
Purana literature, especially, which show 
that Bishikulya and Taramaparni rivers 
along with many others flowed from Mahen^ 
fjraparvata. . Bislpkulya is near the upper 
limit: of the Eastern Ghauts while Tam* 
parni in about Tanjore flows out from the 
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lower limit of the Ghauts; these tw'o rivers 
therefore mark out the two limits of Mahen- 
draparviita Avhich thus appears to be the 
same as the present Eastern Ghauts. 1 
think tlu'refore that Mahendraparvata in 
the Puranas stands for the whole range and 
not for any particular peak as is believed by 
the iiutliors of the Gazetteer. 

‘‘Several temples of uuknoAvn date and 
megalitliic structures of doubtful date are 
situated near the summit, which is crowned 
by ancient Shaivite temple much shattered 
by lighting.” (8) When Maruti started 
from this Mahendaparvata, it is mentioned 
tluit the expanse of the sea that extended 
between Mahendra and Lanka was a Imn- 
dred yojanas (9). The bridge; built by 
Kama ao’oss this expanse was also huiHlred 
yojanas in length (10). 

It is thus clear that Lanka w'as not in- 
cluded iu India and that it was aw'ay from 
India, more precisely from Malicndrapar- 
vata al)out one hundred yojanas in distance. 
Counting tlie greatest distance about H En- 
glish 111 lies to a yojana, this distance is 
equal to 800 English miles. To the South 
of l^lahendraparvata (rather to the B.E.) 
at this distance is Sumatra of the Malay 
Archipelago. Vayu (11) and other Pura- 
iias ( 12) nieiitioii Lankapuri as situated in 
Malay'adwipa. .Bauiayana mentions it as 
Puri or Nagari. We expect Eamuyana to 
be more exact than the Puranas on this 
point at least; and therefore w'e may safely 
believe that Lanka was a city in an island 
which was included under the big division 
Malayadwipa. 

The Malay language is universally spoken 
in all islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
(18) and thtii' leads us to the belief that the 
Malay people must have one origin, and 
must have spread from some one place to 
different neighbouring island?. In fact, it 
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is known tiiat tlie Malay people oitigiually 
dwelt (12) 111 Meuancabow in bumatra 
wiiicli now lorms one of its luotlcrn political 
divisions (16). Tins would show that wiiut 
IS now known as Sumatra was included un- 
der Malay adwipa. 

jWc are incJuied to believe that Sumatja 
ol modern times is the banka ol Havana on 
strong grounds. There hvi^d a kind ol 
strong aboriginal people in h'lonw island, 
who were black in colour (10). 'I'hey were 
called Hakka ol which the Sanskrit Jorm is 
Itakshas. They were very cniel in appear- 
ance and in nature. In the same island 
tiiere is a town named Ijaraniaka. Laran- 
taka is the same as JMaruntaka. the 
name of one of Havana’s generals (17). in 
the island of Sumatra, quite near the sea, 
there is a city named Somilaiika or Sama- 
langa which is the same as Suvarnalanka. 
There is another town Lankata near Dia- 
mond Point, 'L’o the north of it is the 
Dolden Mount wliieli undoulitedly is the 
Ivanclianagiri of iianiayana. I'liere is 
liupat. island w'hich is the same as Kup- 
yaka island of the liamayana. In the des- 
cription of Lanka as given in the Uania- 
yana, the most distinctive thing that has 
been mentioned about it is that of abun- 
dance of gold; Sumatra is well-known for 
gold. There is some similarity between the 
names Suvarnadwipa and Snniiitradwipa. 

There can thus be little doubt that the 
present Sumatra is the old Jjankadwipa and 
Lankagiri was situated someM hero near the 
present Sanialanga or Somilaiika. This in- 
ference is strengthened by Bbaskaraeliarya. 
While giving the situation of Avaiiti he 
says : “Niraksha desliat Ksliitish<Klaslianka 
Bhavedanti geintena Yasmata.” Niradesha 
has been definied by him as the place where 
“diiiam trimsbannadikam sliarvtritatha” 
and stands for ria.ukadesbn (20); thus 
Lanka according to Bliaskaracbaryu was in 
Odegree. Modern geographers locate Tianka 
(i.e, Ceylon) about 8 degrees above the 
equator. It is therefore obvious that the 
Lanka*of Bhaskaraebarya was 8 degrees to 
the sooth of the present Lanka (i.e. Cey- 
lon). Counting therefore 8 degrees to the 


dnraumw, 

south of the present Lanka we get the zone 
oi U degree in which Sumatra is situated. 

I Lhereiorc believe that Sumalra with the 
iKughbourmg small islands, is what now re- 
mains ol the old, famous Lanka which dis- 
appeared under the water under stress of 
iiiieriuil agencies. Bor we know' (2.L) that 
llicso aquaoiis iind inner agencies work won- 
liciful changes in the surlacc of the Earth. 

I I is believed that once the liido-AlTicaii 
( oiitincnt existed beyond all doubt; and that 
llt(' severance is of recent date; it is akso 
believed that “the Andamans and Nicobars 
have been isolated from Aracon laiast by 
siiluuergence at a. probably rccciil date.” 
122). if parts of continents should disap- 
jiiar there is no wonder if an i.sland sboiild 
disappear. 

“On four distinct but eonvergiiig lines : 
Ml the mileage in the Kainayaiia; (2) the 
ihonetic identity or agrcenieiil between 
; "lue of the present sites in Suniatr.i ami the 
adjacent islets and the places mentioned in 
the Uamayana; (15) the exti'rnal evidence 
liaiiislied by the Purauas and (4) the data 
supplied to us by' Bbaskaiaeliarya we reach 
llu' (((diuite eonelusions that (a) Lanka can 
inoer lie within the boundaries id' .lambu- 
dwipa and Blniratvarsha. (b) Lanka ean- 
iHil be Ceylon and (c,) it miisl, have been 
..('I new here, near Suiiiati a w liieli is what 
lU'W ri'iiiaiiis of llii^ old Lanka wliieli was 
known as Ihisliasaiaya . 
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V 

WOMEN IN BUDDHA’S EYE 


By TAIKEN KiMURA 

I N order to get a right notion ol' the 
Buddha’s view of Avouien, we nmst 
lirst liuvc a knowledge of the popular 
idea of women that i)revailed in India at 
the time he apj)eared. Mahomet allowed 
the people to have five or six \>’ives. dodged 
by the moral standard of the i)re.sent day, 
such is an unallowable violation of mora- 
lity. But, those who know that in the 
days of Mahomet a. man eonld marry as 
many wonum as he wished, will admit that 
the restriction of tlie number of women a 
iuan can have as his wives to live or six 
is a considerable advance in the moral 
sense of man. In the old days of India, 
from days almost immemorial up to about 
one thousand years before the birib of 
(Shrist, there Avas a period called Rig V'eda. 
Nt)W in those old days, the women of India 
enjoyed much freedom in various senses of 
the word. They Avere not required to stick 
to on(* husband or to a home oniv. Thev 
could freely go out into society s<>Ckiug 
friends they liked, or jobs they jireferred. 
In tlu'sc cireumstanees, India produced 
n)an> Avomen religionists, AAonum po(‘ts, 
vv<»nien schol.’irs, (dc. One of thos<' women 
ixa'ts said in her poem, still pr('S(>rved in a 
colh'ctioit of old Hindu poems : — 

In tlmse bygone days of India, 
\V(uncn Avere not reipiired to stick to 
Home lilc, to one husband, to his rela- 
tives. 

iPrecly could they go out In cnjo_t tlu.’in- 
selvcs, 

And were not in duty bound 
To be faithful to husbands. 

No sin it Avas if they A\'ere not so. 

For CHstotu allowed them that free- 
dom.” 

But t<)WHrds the I'Kjginuing of the eigiitb 
(•ettiury B.C. the [Htople of fiulia aban- 
doned the nomadic custom, and settl^ 


tliemselvcs about the upper reaches of the 
(laiiges River.' A fixed residence natural- 
ly gave rise to a family system, which con- 
sequently put severe restriction to the free- 
dom of AA’omen with a vieAv to keeping the 
purity of the blood. About those days, 
wlieu the people of India abandoned noma- 
dic habit, Brahmanism was their national 
religion and was very particular about the 
classification of people. It classified the 
people into four classes, and prohibited in- 
ter-marriages betAveen different classes, 
especially between the upj)er lliiv'c classes 
ami tlie lowest. And as the natural lesult, 
it reduced the freedom of women to mini- 
nunn, regarding Avonien as mere organs lo 
perpetuate the race. 

Among the Hindu people of those days 
it w as firmly hclicvod tlnil the spii’its of tlie 
dead lived on the offerings made by their 
living eliildreii. So it Avas esscntiarihat a 
wife should liavir children, and a AAife wlio 
failed to have a cliild A\'ithin ten years of 
the marriage deserved unconditional divorce 
by her husband. A Avife Avho gave birth to 
girls only for tAvclvc years after the mar- 
riage, or a A\il'e vvliose eJiildron all died 
away witliin fifteen years of the marriage 
also (h’seived uneomhtioual divorce. No 
matter bow obedient women could be, such 
severe and unreasonable customs Avere by no 
means satisfaidory to some of tlu^ women 
even in tJuise old days. And illicit rela- 
tions between men and women somotimes 
oemirred. In such cases, those concerned 
Avere generally put to punishments they 
d(*Kerved. But in some special cases, 
ixu’iods, and places, they were very generous 
toAA'ards the offenders. For imtauce, a 
Avife/ who fell into illicit reldtions with a 
man t)r men, could he relieved pf aoy 
punisment by confessing her sins befprQ jthe 
altar of a god on u certain festival'. |n, fsmt 
ill many cases, adultery Avas apt ptmis^od. 
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In those old days, India had various 
ways of getting married. The first way 
was called religious marriage. This was 
the usual way of marrying, the couple get- 
ting married by religious ceremonies. The 
second M'as the presentation of a girl by her 
parents to a priest as his wife. The third 
was legal marriage; in this case no religious 
ceremony was observed. The couple got 
married by manifesting their will to marry 
each other at a certain secular office. The 
fourth was called sacred marriage. In this 
case, the bridegroom had to present his 
])arents-in-law with two cows in token of 
liis sincerity towarrl the marriage. The 
lifth was a kind of free marriage of the pre- 
sent age. These five were legal ways of 
getting married. There wore, besides the 
above-mentione<l ways, three ways of get- 
ting mairied, wliich were absolutely prohi- 
bited by religion, though they occ asionally 
took place. The first of those was tlie pur- 
chase of a girl by giving money to her 
parents. Tlie second was to steal a, girl 
from her parents. The third was to get 
marrie’d with a girl after killing her parents, 
brothers, or other relatives who opposed the. 
marriage. In addition, there was a dra- 
matic way of getting married, called Swa- 
yomhahi, or self-choice. This was done by 
daughters of prominent people. A girl who 
want(‘d a husband, gatherwl young men of 
high social ranks, and let them fight before 
her, and selected for her husband the one 
who had won all the matches. fjegends 
say Gautama also got married by Swayam- 
hala. It is rather hmourous to think that 
the Great Gautama fought in his younger 
days for his wife like ordinary young men. 

The attitude of Gautama tow'ard women 
varied according to the wcasions. For 
instance, when a follow'cr of him was worry- 
ing liimself tecause of his love for a woman. 
Gautama helped him to get rid of his trouble 
by montipiiing various weak [joints of a 
woman. But, when a man criticised a 
w'pman as a weak and sinful creature, Gau- 
tama told him that a woman was as good 
as a’BQfin . • Tlie Buddha had on the whole, 
hotvever, a 0ood respect for women . Once 
ft king of a certain state of India visited the 


Buddha to exchange views on various topics 
on religion, wlien the king receivwl news 
conveyed by one of bis retainers to the 
clfcct that the queen had given birth to a 
child. “ A boy or a girl ? ” asked the 
king, “ Sire, it is a princess,” replied the 
messenger. ‘‘ A princess ! Not a prince?” 
said the king with aii expression of great 
disappointment. Gautama, w'bo observed 
the shadow of ilisploasure passing over the 
lace of the king, said to him : ” A woman 
miiy become a greater jierson than a man. 
With wisdom and virtue, she may secure 
the respt'cts of her father-in-law, and the 
hoy born of her may become the king of a 
kingdom by virtue of bis valoin*.” This 
story show's that Gautama did not despise a 
person, because' she w'as a w'oman. 

Goncerniug the jMisitiou of a wife, 
(he Buddha always advised his coim- 
Irvmeii to love and resjiect their 
wives, though as a principle, be re- 
cognised the siqieriority of man to 
W(uuan. Wlien a wom.an w'as in the wrong, 
how'ever, the Buddha severely critised her; 
for exampk', he reprimandeel Siijilta, the 
daughti'r of a wealthy man, wlio after liav- 
ing married a. man, alw'ays marie light of 
her husband, and put at naught instruction 
and advice of her parents-in-law. The 
fbiddha said to the haughty wife : “A 
woman is born with three drawliacks. 
While a girl, slie must follow* the orders of 
her parents; as a w’ife slie has to obey her 
husband; when old, she must follow- her 
children. Besides, a w-oman has ten w-eak 
points. In the first place, she gives dis- 
iipiKiintment to licr parents on her birth; 
in the second, she gives no hope to her 
parents while in their care; in the third, 
she gives anxiety when married; in the 
fourth, she must, abvays be afraid of other 
people; in the fifth she is destiueil to part 
with her parents;” and so forth. Thus 
in order to reprimand a vainful and 
haughty woman, the Buddha criticised 
women very severely. 

In ordinary cases, however, the 
Buddha taught his countrymen hi res- 
pect a w'oman as well as a man, 
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placing husband and wife on a footing of 
equality. For instance, he said that the 
hu^and itmst pay duo respect to his 
th^ he must not make light of his wire, 
tliit a man who has a wife must not fall 
itito illicit relations with other women, that 
the husband must not interfere with his 
wife in the affairs of the honshold, and that 
the Imsband must get for his wife clothes 
in fashion from time to tinu'. On the 
other hand, the Buddha also advised woman 
to abide by five duties tow'ard her lnisl)and. 
The five duties in question were orderly 
house-keeping, serving her lmsl)and, 
chastity, observance of (*conomy so as to 
free her husband from moiudary worries, 
and diligence in all things. Thus in Bud- 
dha’s eye both Imsband and wife bad an 
equal share of obligations and were on an 
equal footing. 

When the. Buddha opened a sort of sclux)! 
for seekers after the truth, lie refused to 
accept w'omen as his pupils at first. But 
some time, after, he was obliged to admit 
his own* aunt into his school as the first 
woman among his followers. And folloAving 
her example, many other women entered 
his school one after anotluT. 'Phe Buddha 
feared that co-education miglit give rise to 
various ti’ouhles, and lead his school to ruin. 
His aunt, the first woman pupil of his 
school, however, was a person of wisdom 
and iron will. Thanks to her ijistvnction 
and guidance, no illicit relations hctw'den 
male and female pupils -were ever re|)orted, 
and 3nany of the female ])upils turned out 
to be successful followers of the Buddha. 
Many of those fair iiupils hoc'ame his follow- 
ers having been impressed w'ith tbe liigh 
personality of the Buddha, -while a fe-v^hf 
them became seekers after the truth tlirongh 
bitter experiences of life. For instance, 
one of them came to the Buddha after hav- 
ing lost hei- husband and two child reii in a 
single day, while another woman became 
his follower after having been betrayed by 
her lover, who had attempted to kill her for 
her nuuiey and clothes. Of course some of 
tliose woman followers of the Thiddha prpVr 
cd unsuccessful and abandoned their (at- 
tempt to seek the truth. But it does ndt 


mean tliat women w'ere inferior to men, be- 
cause as many men proved unsuccessful as 
W'onien. 

Tlic school, or, properly speaking, an or- 
der, was classified into four differept cour- 
ses, the fourth cmwse being the. highest. 
And no distinction w^as recognized by the 
Bnddba bet-R'een male and female pupils. 
A layman, however, could not attain the 
bigbesl course, which was reserved for the 
disci pies of the Buddha, alike for a priest 
and a nun. Having been thus ])laced 
on an equal footing, the nuns under 
the Buddha had self-respect and wen* con- 
scious of their own ability and capacity. 
One of the nuns said, “ What does 
it matter if oiu* be a woman instead of a 
man ? What one needs is bis or her 
ability to see the truth. Temptation will 
see its way \vhere a. woman worries herself 
about ber being a female creature.” Some 
of those mins wore actually above the 
difference of sexes, and claimed that tliey 
were llu* legitimate children of the Buddha 
and were born from the Mouth of the 
Buddha, just as the priests in the order of 
Ga,utaiiia were the offsprings of the Buddha . 
Those nuns Avere conscious that they 
were children, and not the maid-serA’ants, 
of the Buddha. 

With such high self-respect, those 
Avomen disciples of Gautama accomplished 
splendid Avorks as Tireachei's. One of them 
made an earnest follower of the. Buddha of 
a king. Avhile others converted their hus- 
hands into faithful disciples of Gautama. 
Tt is a remarkable fact that the fcjnale dis- 
cinlcs of the Buddha made a great contribu- 
tion to the establishment cif the Buddhist 
ctw/1 Besides those female discinles of the 
Biiddb.n. there wci*p manv haw AA^omen. Avho 
had stron^^ faith in the teaching's of the 
Bnddba . Thev also aceornnhshed bin tasks 
out of their faith in Buddhism.' One of 
ihem was a danghter of wealthv nareiits. 
'vho niade her rnarrv a man. whose famiTv 
had no faith in the teachings of the B,nddha. 
At first she was subjected to manv illtreat- 
monts because of her faith in the Buddha’s 
teachings, hit she stood firm in her faith,' 
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and succeeded in 
the long run to 
convert every, 
member of her 
husbaud’a house- 
liold into earnest 
followers of the 
BuddJia. Now 
these facts show 
thiU the Buddha 
had due respect 
for women; or 
else they would 
not have been 
in a position to 
preach to their 
husbands or with 
no faith in the 
teachings of the 
Buddha, make a 
Buddhist of a 
king. 

The Buddha, 
however, did 
not j) r a i .s e 
woman uncondi- 
tionally as if she 
were an angel. 
The Buddha saw 
the weak points 
of woman as well 
as her strong 
points. He saw 
w'oman just as 
she \vas. There- 
fore, the Buddha 
always criticised 
vainful and 
haughty women. 
If he s a w 
that some of his 
disciples ^ were 
attracted b y 



T1MSAMAHAKA»A DAdOBA AS IT IS TODAY 


the charms 

of women, he advised them not to think 

of women any more. He pointed out to 

them various weak points of women, tell- 
« 


iug them that women were not worth while 
seeking after. But, this means only that 
the Buddha praised and criticised the 
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women in iicooninnne with tlu> cases placed 
before him. And it f>oos without saying 
that the Buddha had never des])iHed woipen 
from his innernit)st heart, as it is evident 
froto the fact that many of his women dis- 
ciples became great Buddhist evangelists 
in later years. ^I’lnis Buddhism gave a high 
fwsition to women as Buddhist disciples, 
whereas Confucius and Christ rather made 
light of women, though tlie latter always 
had sympathies M’ith women as weak crea- 
tures. This is undetnable from the fact 
that many of the Christian Churches did not 
like women to ju’eaeli, while most of the 
g;reat Christian disciples of the mediseval 
age regarded women as if they had been off- 
springs of Satan. Some of them even 
-declared that women had no soul. If we 
consider these facts together with the fact 
that the Church of England is still und^id- 
ed whether women should be alloweii to 
stand on the pulpit or not, it is really re- 
markable that thirty centuries ago, Buddha 
gave to woman followers as much right as 
to *Bftn followers. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, I have enu- 
merated many instances of due respect paid 
to woman followers by the Buddha . Then , 
why is it that Buddhism is mistaken fpr a 
religion with no respect for women, w||iile 
Christianity is praised for its respect for 
women ? The answer is simple. The 
western women became aware of the right 
'of individuals as early as the days of the 
Roman Empire. And they fought despe- 
rately for the cstahlishmcnt of women’s 
right in society. They demanded the same 
•degree of right as enjoyed by men in every 
quarter of social life. At last the Churches, 
which had long stood firm against the de- 
mands of women, had to yield to the repeat^ 
ed demands of calmoiirous women, who de- 
manded more and more right in the Church 
until they attained an equal footing as men. 
This is to say that Christianity had no res- 
pect toward women at first, but was obliged 
to pay them respect owing to tlieir inde- 
fatigable domands. On the other hand, the 


women of tlie Eastern countries had been 
' trained by the teachings of Confucius and 
of Bralmianisrn not to make any demands 
after their right. And in the long course 
of time, the women of such Buddhist coun- 
tries as China, Japan, etc., have come to 
consider that women are inferior to men in 
every respect, with the deplorable results 
that ninny of the Buddhist priests in those 
countries also forgot that the Buddha enter- 
tained dne respect towards women. 

However, some of the learned priests of 
Japan were aware of the mistake, and 
fought for the removal of the fallacy. The 
first of those enlightened Buddhist priests 
was Dogen Zenshi, founder of the Sodo 
Sect. In one of the books he wrote he de- 
nounced the distinction established between 
men and women, and pointed out the mis- 
take of regarding women as inferiors of 
men, for such a notion was at variance with 
the Buddha’s teachings. Unfortunately, 
however, the public gave little attention to 
his voice. And the foolish sayings that 
woman has fiv'e weak points and three 
drawbacks had always many listeners, even 
among women themselves. Now, 1 have to 
give some advice about the attitudes to be 
taken by women followers of the Buddha, 
as follows : — 

(1) — Women folloA^'ers of the Buddha 
should believe that thpy are as good as any 
men as regard faith. 

(2) — Women should ’remember that while 
they are stronger than men in many points, 
they are weaker than them in as many 
points and should not feel too proud. 

(3) — ^Women should endeavour to further 
their strong points and work for truth as 
well as for humanity, at tlie same time do- 
ing their best to elevate their position. 

( 4 ) — ^Women believers in , Buddhism 
should never lose sight of the holy wishes 
of Bodhisattva, and try to attain the en- 
lightenment of their souls, while heljung 
other people to find their way to tlie teach- 
ings of the Buddha. 
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By Dr. ANDREAb NELL 

W E learn from tlie translations of 
tUiinese chronicles that the re- 
solute and |)iou.s Buddhist monk 
Pahian, who left his native country, China, 
in the year A.l). 400, returned to China 
after the summer of A.l). 414. Pahian re- 
cords that the delayed voyage from Java 
took about three months. Ids stay in Java 
was about five months, and tlie voyage 
from Lanka to Java was moi'c than threes 
months. Counting eleven months as the 
total period since he left Lanka, his depar- 
ture from Lanka was late in A.l). 413, and 
he records a stay in this country for two 
years. 

King Mahaniima’s reign is calculated to 
have been from A.l). 412 to A.l). 434; 
according to synchronism with the Chinese 
at which <‘oiirt a letter from Mahanama of 
Lanka was received in A.l). 42H, that king 
probably ascended the throne even earlier 
than A.l). 412. 

Pahian, “distressed by the imperfect 
state of the Buddhist disciplines,’’ went 
with others to India to try and obtain these 
“Rules.” During his two years stay at 
Anuradhapura, he obtained in Sanskrit “a 
•copy of the Disciplines according to the 
school of The Faith Prerailing; also co])ies 
of the long Againas on Cosmogony, and of 
the miscellaneous A<7«w<«.v on ecstatic con- 
templation, and subsequently a copy of a 
collection of extracts from the canon, all 
of which China was witho\it.” This devout 
Chinese monk had practically walked from 
China through Asian desert and over-freez- 
ingly-cold mountain ranges to India and 
obtained images and books in India. His 
extension of his journey to Lanka was due 
to the reptitation among learned monks in 
India of’the superiority of Lanka in doc- 
trinal learning. 


Another monk who came to Lanka dur- 
ing Mahaniima’s reign was the Indiaji Bud- 
dhist, Buddhagosha, who was advised by 
liis Indian tutor to come because “the com- 
mentary in the Sihala tongue is faultless.” 
See the Maharansa, Ch. 37, v. 215 to 24(1, 
for a briefly laudatory account of Buddha- 
gosha. 

Pahian ri'conls that at Anuradhapura he 
heard “an Indian Buddhist who was recit- 
ing from a dais” a discourse to the people 
exhorting them to practice good work, rise 
to a spirit of merry n.nd compassion, and 
cultivate charity of heart and duty to neigh- 
bours, and Pahian wished to write down 
this discourse, but the Indian Buddhist 
told him it was not a sutra from the Bud- 
dhist scriptures but the words were his own. 

Would the learned Jind pious fraternity 
in Anuradhaj)ura have permitted an Indian 
Buddhist to discourse in public, from a 
dais, to j)eople of whom they were in spiri- 
tual (diarge, unless such Indian Buddhist 
was one of jnety, learning and high 
icpute ascribed to Buddhaghosa in the 
M aharnnm ? It is interesting to speculate 
on the fortuitous meeting between the 
Brahman and the Chinese devout scholars, 
each unselfishly working hard in the inter- 
est!^ of the same religion, both unaware of 
their future fame and of the interest of 
their doings fifteen centuries later to the 
students of their writings. 



Not in the sly. 

Not in the ntidfit of .tea. 

Not entering a eJeft of the mountains, 
Ts found that realm on earth, 

Where one may stand and he 
From an evil deed ahsidved. 

Seme to a icomh are horn again; 
Wrong-doers unto hell; 

To Paradise the pious go; 

The sinless to Nihhann. 

Dhammapada. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONALITY 


By BEARTRICE LANE SUZUKI 

I N tlie scIiooIk of Biuldhisin we find a 
difference of emphasis and develop- 
ment. Faith is pronounced in Shin 
as Meditation is in Zen. In Shingon the 
revelation of the Buddha Nature through 
union with the Buddha is the end sought 
for. And this Buddha, Mahavairochanl, 
the Dharmakaya is conceived of not as Ab- 
solute Truth or Natui-e. but as an absolute 
person, having intellect, sentiment and 
will. He is the great ego, the positive ex- 
pression of non-ego. As everything in the 
universe is a part of this great Ego or the 
Dharmakaya we must look for the Buddha, 
according to Shingon, not in a far-away 
heaven or in Nirvana hut in this pheno- 
menal W'orld. Buddha is here now and to 
realise this truth is enlightenment. Shin- 
gon, like Zen lays stress upon the experi- 
ence which reveals this Truth and resulbs 
in enlightenment. 

Mahavairochana as Shingon calls the 
Dharmakaya, the Eternal Buddha is the 
true substance of the universe and his 
mystical activity is the movement of "the 
universe. Beings of all kinds, human, sub- 
human and super-human, are essential 
parts of this Absolute Buddha. 

Now what docs personality really mean? 
It is the expression of free mystical activity. 
Shingon, like Christianity and like Plato, 
conceives of the Supreme Personality as 
pure and ]ierfcct but with this difference, 
that in Shingon, beings may aspire to this 
very purity and perfection and become one 
with it. Indeed could they, only realise it, 
they are one with it now and partaking of 
its essence. All Mahayana Buddhism is 
based upon the conception of becoming 
Buddha but Shingon adds, “ Here and 
Now.” Shingon asserts that there is no 
difference of personality between beings 
and Buddha but simply the manifestation 
of perfection, the difference then l>e between 
the enlightened and the unenlightened. 
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Tlie Buddha Nature is the same always — 
there is no time-process nor place-condi- 
tions in this conception. The Buddha and 
his manifestations are One and all are 
jiecessary to the great Perfection. 

According to Kobo Daishi, the teach- 
ing of Shingon Buddhism emphasizes one 
lK)int, to make unenlightened enlightened, 
i.e., to get rid of the egoistic delusion of 
separation. There is only one way to do 
this and that is by the teaching of non-ego. 

'J’his is true both of Hinayana and of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Before the glory and 
truth of Nirvana or the Dharmkaya as 
Mahayanists prefer to put it, the teaching 
of non-ego must be realised and assimi- 
lated. 

In some schools of Buddhism, tlie 
Dliarmakaya is conceived as of no form or 
character, beyond human knowledge and 
with no spiritual activity to save unenlight- 
ened beings, therefore entirely iinpcrVional. 
But in Shingon the Dharmakaya has innu- 
merable and infinite forms, has the highest 
wisdom and the greatest compassion and 
teaches and leads beings to a true realisa- 
tion of their own nature. 

Buddhism has both its j)ersona] and im- 
personal sides. Shingon knows both. To 
realise unity Muth the Buddha, both per- 
sonal and impersonal must be transcended. 

In Shingon practice there are two sides 
to woi-shi p and med i tation . Tlie communi- 
cation of ourselves with the Absolute 
emphasizes the personal side of differentia- 
tion, .... self and the other, worshipper 
and the worshipped, but in submerging self 
in the Absolute, it also emphasizes the im- 
personal. 

In Shingon, beings conceive of them- 
selves not as unenlightened beings striving 
for Arhatship or ultimate Buddhahood, but 
as those who know that they are already^ 
Buddhas if they look at themselves with the 
eye of Wisdom, and destroy the’ illusions, 
chief of which is egoism, which cover their 
true Buddha Nature. 
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By BHIKKHU K. GUNARATNA 

H ()\V conld tlie Biuidliii-Kasana bo 
(Icvoloped? It is poHsible for many a 
leader to think tliat the above ques- 
tion is out of place today wlien one could see 
on every side Bliikklnis and Buddliist lay- 
men, Biiddbisl temples, Vihams and other 
places of worsliip: plenty of Ifiiddliist 
Schools, Buddhist Associations and i\laf»a- 
/ines and other periodicals devoted to the 
Dhaninia. But, when the majority of 
these are “Buddhist” only by label, and if 
the ri'al followers are missing', liovv could 
they, who think that the Buddha-Sasana is 
at the zenith of its ])rojTr("<s, feel themselves 
haiipy or satisfied ? It is utterly im- 
jiossihle. Therefore the clergy anri tlu' 

laity both must heedfully take up to live the 
Buddhist Bile that is approjiriate to them. 
The clergy, in jiarticular, should he an as- 
set to the world, so as to set esamh's to 
others. 

Many ])eo])le are under the impression 
that to 1)0 the Koynka of a Vihiira or a /’/r/- 
vena, or to accommodate an Alms or PariUii 
ceremony, or to write new hooks, nr to re- 
vise and publish old books are dulie'< of 
Bhikkhus or more ))articuhirly their The- 
cepts. This foolish impression is not a new' 
one at all ! 

It might be interesting to ask whether 
tho Lord Buddha and the Venerable Theras 
like Bariputta, Moggallana, .Ananda, 
Bahulla, ptc,, were at any time the Nayakas 
of any temple or Vihara. Wherever they 
lived they considered themselves as ordi- 
nary guests at a common proirerty. They 
did’niJt ckim title or claims to such places 
in any other way than within the right 
^ meaning of the termSanyhika. 
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All 1 ilhira'! ok! 'rcnitilcs siionld he the 
common pro])crtv oi the Sanyhit. If Bhik- 
khus arc not given tlic facility to live in any 
monastary, un-hamj)crc(l by undue con- 
ti'olling powiMs, how could such temples or 
monustaries he considered us Sanyhika pro- 
)>ertic*K ? 

When the ])uhlic had dediiKited the title 
cl Bodhinat rrt lo Noynha Themx of Piri- 
rrnas, it was every Bliikklju’s amhitiou to 
become a Naytika. Tliis is so even twlay. 
Such a cause will, no doid)t, make the seek- 
er to improve Ins knowledge in various lan- 
guages. But how could the l)hamm,a be 
improved ? 
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Those who do not own hut only l(K»k after 
others’ cattle for liire or cannot ex- 

pect to get milk or ghee, likewise, those 
who do not priu^tise but only leacli others, 
can only expect their students' respects, 
salutations and presents, but not Nircana. 

h’urthernjore, one cannot expect from a 
Pirivenn any b(*tt('r education in languages 
than could be had in a secondaty school ot 
the present day. 

A man may be clever to l•('a(i and write 
a language, or to dcsiaibe tlic geography 
of tlie world, or to (les<-ribe liou wind and 
rain are caused, but t;ould the same person 
l)e expected to he clever in tlie e.onlrol of 
his own mind, body and word. 

^'o be able to control these he laiist learn 
about himself aud juaetise himsell. 

Man should realize how ditheiih a thing 
it is for one to be horn as human, lie mii.st 
realise the value of his life, and learji liow 
to make it a sue.eess. Ahlauigii one may 
lind in some book that man should learn 
every science and art, will a man have tlx; 
time first to learn all the languages of the 
world and then live the lije as taught by the 
Blessed One ? 

If thou. Invest tbysedi thine protection 
shotdd not be ignored. 

At least during one of the thr<= ‘ periods 
of man’s life the wise leaii tbetn''(''vcs to 
wise courses. 

The Bhikkhu who fails to Itaiiai and 
preach the doctrine during tlie fiiNt period 
of his life should uot fail ki practise Bhik- 
khn-hof)d during the second period. 1I(‘ who 
fails the second period too should not fail 
the third. He who fails in all three periftds 
will gain nothing but repentanci'. 

May we all heedfully and deligently learn 
and practise and practise !i,nd learn the 
Dhamma as taught by the fjord ! 



Tnntsiionj coujonnaiiom 

Arc all thinijs our senses know ; 

En r jorminy and dissolviny 
In a constant ehb and flow. 

) el nianhind in fond illusion 
To dcliyhts of sense will ding, 

Which in passing yield them only 
Di.'iappointiiienTs hille.r sting. 

Trans i to ry co nformati ons 
Tcniiinate in woe and pain, 

T'lmugh .sensations hi their anion 
i’roniisr rapture to attain. 

Wealth and power .swiftly vanish, 
lieanty faile.s and splendor dies; 

Fondest ties err long are severed. 
Laughter ends in tears and sighs. 

T rausiiory eonforniatio n s 
Xo enduring self create; 

t'.raneseent is the ego 

Horn of any mental .stale. 

Why then let this self ilhisicc 

Hold thy mind in .shamfnl thrall ? 

Hurst thy bonds and claim thy freedom, 
Fotrer dirine bat waits thy rail. 

N(<7.' and Ihon shalt find within thee 
Thy irae .self of source dirine. 

I’nrify lliy heart and through thee 

ir/.s'f/ou(, Truth and. Lore, shall shine. 

Tread the Path with faith and ardor, 

All thy powers exert for good; 

^‘o strait thou attain perfection 
In eternal Buddhahood. 

A. E. ZOEN 
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THOUGHTS ON TEMPER 

by DAVID KARUNARATNE 


H e m'Ik) controls touipcr controls e\ cry- 
thiiig. Temper is like a horse 
harnessed to u CiUTiagv. imagine 
a driver, who has no experience of horses or 
driving, mounting a carriage with two ill- 
breds harnessed to it. Away tlu' ill-hreds 
run witliout taking count of the driver's 
words. They run through marsh or hill or 
forest causing datnage to eieryhody. Rxen 
so the uninstrucied everyday man (e-s-sodu 
vapoiliujjano) who takes no count of the 
Nohle (sappuri.w) and is unversed and un- 
trained in the Noble Dhamma, who takes 
no count of the Excellent i.!r/,i/a> and is un- 
versed and untrained in the Excelhait 
Dhamma, cannot control Ids tem)>er. 
Thercl^iy not only ho ruins himself hut 
brings destruction uf»on others also. 

Imagine a carriage with thorough-hreds 
harnessed to it. Jnto it mounts a skilful 
driver. He takes the reins in his left hand 
and the whip in the right, and awav he 
drives where he likes and as he likes ! Even 
so does the man who has cast aw;i\ from 
him what is wrong and yoked him.sell to 
the right states of mind, control- temper, 
where he likes and a.s he likes. 

Says the Dhamniapada : 

‘To ri appatitun Jivdhan 
Rathan bhnntanro dhiinuir, 
Tamahan fidrathi hri'mi 
Rasnnggiiho jam’ 

‘T call him the skilful driver, who con- 
trols his temper; and not him who drives 
the carriagest of kings and nobles,’ 

Mind is a grove of trees, overgrown with 
creejjers and covered with unnecessary out- 
growths. 'One who wants the grove to 
thrive and flourish and one who lias ami- 
cable and affectionate feelings towarads it, 


< >its away all the crooked and harmful 
growths — paiasilcs and (T(,‘eper.s— -so that 
the grove is cleaned. With great care he 
l<'ndK whatever that grows straiglit and fair, 
and later possesses a grove thriving and 
nourishing, cleaned and cleaned within. 
I'iven so what is wrong must he east away; 
what is evil must be east away; and what 
N harmful must he east away from mind. 
Slates of mind that are right and right 
ihronglioiit must he grown, eiillivated, 
<l''veh)])ed and increased. 

'I'miiper is so enrions that none could say 
,d vvhai moment a meek genth* and mild 
i,i m turns violiMit and furious. The aver- 
:'U(‘ man is gentle and meek enough, no 
doubt, .so long us nothing unpleasant is said 
!i..'i!inst him or doiu' against him. 

ln«!i dviinain where the Blessed One lived 
.' lul jierauihulated there lived a lady who 
vv.is reputed kind, meek, mild and gentle. 
She had a servant girl named Kali. 'I'he 
girl thought lhat her mistress was so kind 
lo her heeaiise she got up early, and vvorkc!! 
hard. She wanted to find out whether her 
mistress had gut a tem|)er at all. 

d'he next moruiiig she got iij) late. 

Kali ! Kiili ! ” cried out the mistress. 
*■ Ves Madam,” rejilied the girl. ‘‘Why did 
you get up so late ? ” ” 0 ! that's nothing 
after all,” Madam,” said the girl. The 
mistress frowned at lier with anger hut did 
not talk a word monv ‘‘She has got a tem- 
per; I must try her further,” thought the 
girl. She got up late the next morning. 
“Kali I Kiili ! ” cried out the mistress. 
“Yes Madam,” answered the girl. “Why 
did you get up so late ?” she asked. “O ! 
that’s nothing after all madam !” said the 
girl. “Nothing! you blasphemous naughty 
girl,” said the mistress, scolding her with 
intense anger. 
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“ Indeed she has got a teniper; yes I 
must try her further ” thought the girl. 
So the next morning she got up late still. 
“Kali ! Kiili !“ cried out the mistress. “Yes 
madam,” answered the girl. “Why di«i you 
get up so late ? ” “O ! that’s nothing after 
all madam,” said the girl. “Kothing ! 
you uncharitable naughty girl, to get up 
so late ! ” exclaimed the mistress. In her 
fury and anger she snatched up the l> nch- 
pin and struck the girl on the head witli it. 
With her broken head streaming with 
blood, Kali roused the neighbourhood cry- 
ing aloud : “See ! the gentle one has hioken 
my head : the meek one has broken my 
head : the mild one has broken my Itead. 
Just because her only maid got up late, sbe 
was so angry and disjdeased that sbe must 
up with the lyneb-pin to strike her on the 
bead and break it ! 0 ! see what the gentle, 
meek and the mild one has done ! 

As a result the lady got the repute of 
being violent and anything but mef'k and 
mild. 


The Perfect one, the Buddha said, “0 1 
Bhikkhus, in time to time people may talk 
to you out of season, in hate, in harsh- 
wo)(ls, nnprolitahly and untruthfully. Even 
if one were to strike you with fist or club or 
cudgel; and even if marauding bandits were 
to slic(' you with knife or sword, 1 say unto 
you, Ih' it your task to keep your hearts un- 
mov('d : never to allow an ill-M'ord pass 
your li])s : but iit every time and for ever 
ito abide iji goodwill (metta) and compas- 
sion (karinia) to all alike; to be bale and 
hearty with no liate or anger in your 
hearts; P) enfold in radiant thoughts of 
lovi> and words of love the })ersoji address- 
ing yon striking you or slicing you, and the 
whole world. 

“If one abides in goodwill and compas- 
sion, and enfold in radiant thoughts of love 
the bandit who is carving one from limb to 
limb with a two-handled saw, 1 say, that 
one is tlj(^ only one wlio has ])ondered over 
what I have said : "Vhhah) il(i}i(l(i!,rna cepi 
hliil.h'hd n’’ litthiici'iKi evrii iii onihii nni/aman- 
tfiin'i DJdanh'ijiiiun hihiipi ijd iiiintb pad’d- 
■''riiijpi nil iitr so frnu saxaudhiri)’ li 
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DONA CATHERINA THE FIRST 
CATHOLIC QUEEN OF KANDY 

. By *J. M. SENEVIRATNA, F. R H. S. 

(Examiner Press, Ks. 1/25) 

is file second of a series of little books dealing 
with file “ Great Sinhalese IVleu and Women of 
History," of which the first relating to Vidiya Bandara 
‘‘ the Greatest Sinhalese Gaptaiii of all limo” was pub- 
lished not long ago. The present booklet, says the 
author, is largely' based on tho sanio authorities as 
thosEi laid under contribution by him in compiling its 
predecessor. 

The author gives a descrijitioii of the death-bed scene 
of the “ Sorrowful Queen,’' from Avhieh it appears that 
she died a penitent. Cliristinn, «l(I»ough her second bus- 
hand Seiiarat who survived her, and to whom she bore 
her famous son Rajnsiulia 11, and who had been a Bud- 
dhist monk liefore his marriage u as a staunch Buddhist. 
Her first Consort, King Vimala Dharma Suriya too 
was a Buddhist and an active patron of the national 
faith, aliboijgh he had pre\ iously received baptism un- 
d(*r the name of Don -luan of Austria. 

Dona Catherina was the daughter of Karalliyadde 
liaudara, King of Udarala (Kandy) who, when it 
was annexed by Kajasiuha of Bitawaka in 1582, fled 
v\ith his family to live Portuguese. Botli ho and his 
wife were baptised a.ud rec<‘ivod into the Catholic 
Churcli before their death whioli ot‘.curred shortly after- 
wards at Trincomaloe. Tl\oir infant child then only 
one year old, the lawful heir to her father’s Kingdom, 
remained under the care and protection of the Portu- 
guese at Mannar for ton years. Parenthetically, the 
statement in SVetchcH from Oajhn's HiatoTy by Mr. 
Donald Obeysekere that she “was brought up at Goa 
from her childhood.” (]). 53) is erroneous. She was 
baptised with the name of Dona Catherina — the same 
as had been given to the first of the throe successive 
Queens of the unfort imate Dharmapala at her baptism 
in 1556, out of compliment (o the Queen of Portugal. 
Her pre-baptismal Rinhaleso name was Kamalilsana 
Devi which is not monlioncd by the author or other 
modern writers. In after years she was known as Maha 
Biso JB$^dara, a title to >Y]iich she was doubly entitled 
by right of birth And as the Queen Consort of tw'o , Kings 
of Ceylon in succession. 


To return to llie sick bed of tlio Qnooii, it ^vas per- 
haps inevitable tliat, in s])ite of tlic conditions in which 
she lived during her adult life, as the wife of two 
Buddhist Kings, and the rnotlic]- of children by them 
both, who wert' brought up as Biiddliists, she should 
have reiurued, when in a feeble state of mind and 
body, to the alien faith in which she had been brought 
up till )ier marriage. 

But those who have read accounts of the death-bed 
scenes even of such stoul. and cu)j dinned sceptics as 
Paine, Bradlaugh, and Ingcrsoll, will hesitate to believe 
lully the dcscj‘i])l ion of lla* lu';’ moments of Dona 
( atheriua as given by the autlior. ft is related that the 
Butchinan Marccllus de Boscln)aw't3r, who w'aa apparent- 
ly a Protestant, and according to his own account was 
in favour at, the palace, was in the sick-room of the 
; that ho ‘“recited iji slow clear tones tho Pater 
S'iistcr and the Credo, and the dying Queen repeated 
i (ich sentence after him, and was heard to exclaim. 
“G (’’lirislo, ajuda mi !” (“Oh Christ ! come to my 
a.'tsi stance ! ”). Ihddueus says that wlien Bosohouwor 
])rayed aloud “the Empress reidiod in Portuguese 0 
Christo ajuda mi (0 Christ help me.") The words in 
Italics (which are ours) are not in Baldueus’s account. 

But what is of greater imporiance and interest from 
the point of view of the historian is that the author 
gives the name of the Cormuaudiu'-in-Cliief of tho Sin- 
halese forces (which w'ere with the Portuguese at Dan- 
lui’oin 1504) w’ho was stalibed to dcutli by a I’ortuguese 
Othcer — if not tlie Portuguese General himself'— as 
“Vijayakon Bandara, a grandson of Gampola Devi . . . 
who had taken the name of Don Eruiicis Xavier at 
baptism and was popularly kiunvn as Xavier Banda.” 
This is w'lthoul historic warrant, and unfounded. 
“This Francisco ('ejaya (?) Modeliar, grandson of Gam- 
]»oIa Bandara whose sister’s son, Don Philip Botelho, 
a Sinlaaleso Catholic priest wrote a “Narrative of the 
War in (See De Queyro-i, pp. 705-707) is quite 

a ditterenirperson from the vicTim of the tragedy mou- 
tiontd in the UnjavaJiya, Bibeiro’s History lo/ Ceilao, 
(Dr. Pieria'a trail a. p. 87) and by de Queyroz wdio calls 
him an “upstart” (p. 473). According lo the Rafaealia 
hr w^as not a native of this Island at all, but a man 
who came from the Boh country witli a company of 
Fakirs, and w^as taken into favour by Baja-inha of Sita- 
waka who had heard of his valour, and promoted him 
Mimnamperuma Mohottila. He afterward- deserted to 
TMiarmapala of Kottc who Hajavaliya -.ays conferred 
on lutn the title of .Tayawurn Bandara ( Xavier =»Taya- 
vviii5v(p, 96); hut according t<i <le Queyroz he assumed 
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ii alt'Cr he had become the most powerful nmii 

in the Kingdom of Sitawakft. His ascendancy was m- 
deed so greal — he is said to have hnd 20, (WK) men under 
hiH cmrmuind at one time— that tin* other two Oenerais 
of the Sitawaka Army, Panlkki Mudaliyar and Kuruppu 
Mudaliyar went over to J)ha?*rnapala in disgust with 
their forces. {J)c Qumjro^j, p. He was a re- 

markahh* rririu, a hold and .suc,c!essful adventurer — Oe 
Queyroz als<^ calls hini the Wallenstein of (ki^ylon — avIio 
thougli lUjasinhfi had given him his conoubim', the 
daughter of the Kajahctti, to wife {fiajavaliyn, ]>. 03), 
and “he liad many wives," (De Qvcjfroz, pp. 473-477), 
had the presumption after th^^ deatli of that ruler to 
seek to marry the sister of the young King (De Queyroz 
p, 471), and later, after he joined the Portuguese, to 
come forward as a candidate for the hand of the Queen 
Dona Catherina herself, as stated hy Father S. G. 
Percra in his History of Ceylon (p. 83). 

Mr. Serieviratna says that Senevirat Baudara — :ia 
he prefers to call him — was Konappu Baudara’s 
“younger brother .... who had been with his fatlier 
all this time*’; but the Uajatmliya clearly states that 
Henorat was “the son of his mother’s younger sister.” 
iiu 1 ( 10 ). 

It would seem that the author has also traduced 
his character, for he asserts that the second husband 
ol‘ Bona (’atherina, “was a rude and unonlttucd man 
whose boorishness always repelled her,” and “the gene- 
ral coarseness of whose language and behaviour jarie^ 
continually on her refined sensibilities and craated a 
gulf whieli never could he bridged.’’ On the other 
hand, says the Tinjaivaliya, “this Queen having become 
attacked to King Senarat and lived with him, gave 
birth to a prince who was sailed Beva Bajasinha”' 
(p, 100), i.e., Bajasinlia (11.) of Kandy. According to 
the Jornada do Heino do Hvva mentioned by Oodring- 
tou as ail authority on the ]Knnt in his Short Hiniory 
CeyloHi “Henarat absolutely was the best captain, the 
best King, and the best man whom the (’hingalaa 
knew: ha was learned, liberal and kind to the poor, and 
most valient” (p. 133). leather S. G, Perera writes : 
“Senarat was a man of peace, devoted to letters, a 
skilled and c.autious general, gifted with great foresight, 
hut no friend of the rebels.” 

Kveii before his muiTiage, the Portuguese, whose 
dream it was to marry the Princess to one of their own 
race, had decided that Senerat was not a suH^khle bu»'- 
band tor her as lie was “a Bhikshn and a sort of bar- 
barian.” (Bona Catherina, ]>. UM. The Boinan (Catho- 
lics regarded a Buddhist irionk as a ])rofane wretch who 
deserved to ho despised in this world and damned in 
the next— no matter that the latter was a man oi the 
lughef?t moral and intellectual character, and kept in- 
violate the five vows of the Pancha *Sila, the strict ob- 
servance of which by one would entitle one to universal 
respect. 

In a ("hapter with the head lines ”The Bloody Ihutlo 
of Balaua”— or more correctly as Br. Paul Peiris <*a}ls 
it, Battle of Bahture”t-our author devotes several ^ 
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pages to a description of the indignities and mutilations 
on some of the Portuguese prisoners— whose eyes were 
put out and noses and ears cut ofi — by some Sinhalese 
Chiefs and Captains who were eager to avenge the cruel 
and wholly unexpected murder of their beloved leader 
whose iinniediale followers were also along with him 
slain by the Portuguese, and whose great wealth — ^in- 
cluding ^*all the precious stones and olafi of his trea- 
sures” which “exceeded a million and a half of gold” 
was taken by them as stated by Be Queyroz (p. 486) — 
facts not mentioned by thf^ author. 

It is significant that the number of the Portuguese 
jwisoners mutilated and sent to Colombo by tln^ vic- 
torious, Vimala Bharma Suriya — ^Mr. Codrington says 
there were “fifty of them with one eye for each five-” 
was almost the same as the number of Jayawira’s 
followers who as well as his brother-in-law were killed 
by the Portuguese, i.e., “ about 60 Bagdaras ” 

(Queyroz^ p. 486). 

The author also mentions the case of a I^ortuguese 
aoldier, more forward than the rest, who was thrown 
to an elephant which “planted a huge foot on his 
breast, w'renched out his limits one by one, and finally 
crushed his head into a pulp” (p. 68). Be Queyroz 
mentions the incident, but merely states “The Beast 
threw him dowm with its trunk, and-" placing its foot on 
him crushed him” (p. 492). 

Our author further mentions the names of three 
Boman (’’atholic priests and two laymen who suffered 
“martyrdom” on the battle field and the confessions of 
their faith publicly move by them. It Is admitted that 
the Portuguese General who tliough it was rumoured 
intended to marry Bona C/atherino himself, hut was 
mortally wounded, “was treated with great considera- 
tion and solicitude.” Before he died he entrusted his 
little son, Biogo Lopes de Souza, who was among the 
prisoners, to Vimala Bharma Stiriya who sent him to 
Colombo three years afterwards — an action in striking 
contrast to the (conduct of the Portuguese who not long 
previously at Sitaw'aka took aw'ay to Goa the five year 
old son of the (^ueen, who “forced out her tongue, Int' 
it, and died, being insulted at some expression used by 
a Portuguese C-aptaiii who went to the place w^here she 
was detained.” (RajavaJiya, p. 97). 

In regard to the marriage of Bona Catlierina who was 
brought fn)m Mannar by the Portuguese and enthroned 
by them at Kandy, but w^ho fell into the hands of 
Vimala Bharma 8uriya, our author writes : “intfixi- 
<rated by his success and infuriated by th© right of the 
innocent cause of his troubles [he] subjected her to 
brutal dishonour openly and in the presense of his Cap- 
tains and Men,” — apparently following Bibeiro wdio 
states that “he carried out 6n her the design wdiich be 
had conceived, ravishing her publicly in the sight of 
all” (p. 88). Be Queyroz merely writes : “ Forth- 
with that very day he married the tmfnrtunate Princess 
Bona Oatherina so as the better to secure to 

the Kealm” (p. 484). It was of course not a Catholic 
marriage. 
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KxAggorfttion of tho virtuos of ftu oppoiiont wbsu it 
sifited their purpose and involved an indirect ooinpli- 
meiit to themselves was indulged in by Portuguese his- 
torians* For instance, they extolled the warlike Jtaja- 
sinha 1. to the skies, and described him as “a mighty 
general endowed' with a military genius akin to that 
of Hannibal, Alexander, and Caesar.” (Father Perera’s 
History of (’e^don, p. 75) when they failed in their at* 
tcTnpts to cinish him, though supported by trained 
Eurn])ean troops armed wdih more deadly weapons tlian 
bows atid arrows, and encouraged by inons Franciscan 
Friars who prayed incessantly to Almiglity Ood for vic- 
torv— not to sj)eak of the vahiahlo services of)portnnely 
rendered to them ])y Sinhalese in their martime settle- 
ments among w^hotn were many wdio “coveting the 
w'ealth of the Portuguese [had] inter-married with the 
Portuguese” — embracing Roman Catholicism and adopt- 
ing their names- — , “and persons of low birth empjoyod 
as nfenials [who] had been raised to high rank.” 
{Rajaoaliyay pp. 80 and 81.) 

The Story of Dona Catherina is an interesting one, 
and has been briefly told by the author with his usual 
skill. It is however difficult to imderetand how so 
com}>etent and painstaking a historian fell into the 


on or, of confusing Vijayakon Dandara alias Don 
I' J itnois Xavier alias Xavier Hand a — a grandson 
oj Oampola Devi — “ a scion of the Royal 
house ” — with Aritla Iviveiuhi Perumal, Ban- 
(lara, — ” the \ipsiart” — so-called by De Queyro;:. 
--iJie Fakir who came from India wilh tljc Kokkanamo:, 
ill*- alien adventurer who as a soldier of fortune amassed 
YH^t. treasure, rose to he Comniandcr-iii-t’hief of the 
Sinhalese forces in the army led by 1jo|»cs dei Souza 
to Kandy; who — though he liad taken to wife the 
daughter of the Rajahctti and ( oncubine of Rajasinha 
1, and had other wives, — liad the presumiition to aspire 
to the hand, of Dona Catherina herself, but who — fali- 
iu^ a victim to a stratagem of Vimala Dhaiiua — ended 
hi^- career by being despatched with his ow*n goldcui 
dagger by a Portuguese Officer at Danture. 

As a piece of historical writing, the booklet, neverthe- 
less, deserves the attention of students of the Portu- 
guese period. It will be read w*ith interest especially 
i)y Roman Catholic ladies after the appreciative review 
of it by the learned Reverend Father Le Goc whose 
knowledge of Sinhalese History, liowever, does not 
seem to be very profound. 

SCRUTATOR. 



UHiARMAlviRTl — called by some the “ Hindu 
Kant”— -has been adjudged to be one of the clever- 
est philosophers of Hindustan's “golden age.” His 
originsil Sanskrit workSi w’ritten on palm leaves, were 
carried to Tibet from India 1,()00 years ago. Another 
Buddhist thinker, Prajna Karajupto, has been linked 
W'ith Dharmakirti in the critics’ esteem. Scrholars 
have been able to assess Dharmakirti ’s value from 
Chinese translations of his works. Now' it appears that 
India once more Is in possession of her famous writer’s 
com})ositions. The Brahmin explorer Rahiila Sankrata- 
yana has lately sent word to Patna that as the result 
of bis recent explorations in Tibet he has been able 
to secure from a Tibetan monastery all the lost works 
of Prajna Karajupto and Dharmakirti. The Research 
Society of Bihar w^hich has been c^laborating with the 
monk Rahula promises to ]>iiblish the recovered docu- 
ments in translation through its journal. The success 
of llahula’s mission has created much satisfaction 
among scholars in India. 

DALAI LAMA DI8COVHRFD 

A”., Aasociafad Press message from Kolimpong says 
tfiat^travellers w»bo have arrived from Tibet state 
that the new’' Dalai Lama has tieen discovered but that 
kis wbereaRonts ai'e being kept secret. 


* 

It is stated tliat he has been born in a double-storied 
building either in Mongolia, Manchuria or Southern 
Til>et, but before announcing his birth and asking the 
people to recognise him the Regent and the (’ouncil »>f 
Tibet will probably wait for the return of the Tasbi 
Latna* 

An annoimcement will probably be made within the 
next few^ months, 

III DDHISM TN CANADA 

'Y'llE rise of nationalism in .Tapau and the growing re- 
sentment against British (’'olumbia’s refusal to grunt 
,T}i]»anese the right to vole are believed to re‘-pou* 
sible for the spread of Buddhism an*d Sbuitiusr ui 
Western Canada in recent years, says the Hiinu<j(\ni 
Times of July 9tlu 

\coording to Dr. W. H. Gale, for many years a 
misHiohary in Japan and at ]>re*-^ent in charge of mis- 
sionary work among Japanese in British Coluinbia, 
there is a rising tide of the two traditional Japanese 
religions. 

There are some 25,000 Japanese residents in British 
C’ohimbia. New Buddhist tenijiles arc s|)ringing up all 
over^ihe territory and there are now eight Buddhist 
ju’iesta in Vancouver and near-by cities. 
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Japanese a£ Port Esy'mgion, a fisliing town on the 
west coaet, arc now IniiJditig a temple despite the orgjti* 
mtent of the Jixpanese Consul that for the benefit of 
the younger Japanese growing up in (^niada they iJiould 
adapt themselves to thf3 country of their adoption and 
apply themselves to Occidental custom^ and religions. 

Dr. (h,tle attributes the situation to the lac I that 
Canadian -born Ja])anese arc becoming restless under 
what they feel is an injustice — the denial of the right 
of the franchise. He felt that Japanese born and 
brought up in that country w^ere really Canadians with- 
out a vote. 


BUDDHIST MONKS CROWD (^f)UNCIT. 

JN the Burma Legislative (Vuincil on August 12th. 

1.000 Buddhist monks assembled about the Coun- 
cil i)rcmise& to hear the fate of Mr. P. Khinmaung’s 
Bill for the Restoration of the Rights of the Buddhist 
*lellgious Heirarohy, also known as Thathanabaing’s 
Jurisdiction Bill. 

Special police parties were posted as a j ire cautionary 
measure. The Visitors’ Gallery was also packed with 
Monks. 

The Jtill was not introduced in view of divided 
opinion. 

BUDDHISM IN CHINA 

M“; Kuan Chun writes from Shanghai : — According 
to tliG report of the Chinese Buddhist Asso<-.iHtion, 
thon^ are more than 267,000 Buddhist TeinpJe^^, and 
more than 108,000 Bhikkhus and lUiikkhmiis in i'hina 
proper while the number of Vyasakan and Vpasikas is 
five limes iriore, 

China possesses the greatest number of Buddhist 
texts and has liad a glorious history of Buddhist deve- 
lopment. Huddhism has permeated every ])has 0 of 
Cbiiiose, civilization. China has been and doubtless 
still is the largest centre of Ihiddhisru. Chinese Bud- 
dhists have now realised their po^^ition and mission 
and undtjrstund ^liat they must df» fo*- the modem 
\\’ard. 


BUDDHIST SKMINARIES AND LIBRARlCh FN 
CHINA 


^CCORDING to statistics available, there arc forty- 
five Buddhist seminaries established by and for 
BAiiklichus, and three for Bhikklumis. Among these, 
three belong to the Tientai Bchool, four to the Hsi^n- 
shon School, and one is especially for Uie study of Tibe- 
tiim Buddhism, the rest being non-soci.arian. 


The Han-Tzang Buddhist College in Szechuan, the 
Mingnan Buddhist Seminary in Kirlcien, and the Ilimg, 
Fa Buddhist College in Chekiang, are the -most I’amoua 
ones. The former two were founded by the Abbot 
Tai'Hsu, and iiie latter by the late Abbot Ti-Hsieti. 


O-BON BUDDHIST FESTIVAL 

pORE TONERS mixed with Japanese in the dance of 
the G-bon, the annual Buddhist festival, in the front 
compound of the Tsukiji Hongan Temple in Tokyo on 
the night of July 10th. Symbolically, thus, they impart- 
ed joy to the souls of foreigners who today lie <buried in 
Japan and in whose memory the event was held. 

0-bon is the festival of reunion of the living with 
the dead to per])etualo the memory of those who have 
passed on. 

When the 30-minute Buddhist ceremony was over 
and the gay, centuries-old religious folk dance began 
wuth the tom-tom of a huge drum and music which 
blasted forth from an amplifier, some 100 foreigners 
tlmre hesitated for a while to join the dancing proces- 
sion led by liuddliist students. Soon the ice was 
broken, however, and waiting press cameramen rushed 
for pictures in the light of blazing torches. 

As the emotional tempo of the bonodori increased, 
more foreigners jumped into the circle, dancing with 
the ballet or bnllroom effect, but with satisfaction, the 
steps of the dance being few and somewhat simple. 
The procession grew in sizf^ as iho minutes flew and 
many sjieotators from among the several thousands 
who crowded into the temple grounds joined the rhyth- 
mic step-step-steppers. 

The festival w^as sponsored by the International Bud- 
dhist Hociety of Japan to please the souls of dead 
foreigners. Mr. Jack Brinkley was master of cere- 
monies. Dr. Tetsujiro Inoue, noted Buddhist scholar 
and president of the association, welcomed the foreign 
guests in English, explaining that the bon-danco origi- 
nated in the seventh centuty during the reign of the 
Empress Taimei. His society, he said, hoped to make 
the festival for departed foreigners an annual event. 

To begin the program, a Buddhist choir sang a hymn 
and 11 priests from Tokyo Buddhist sects marched 
down the stairs of the temifle under a blaze of torches. 
They escorted the chief abbot of the Tsukiji Honganji, 
the Reverend Tokuniu Fujimoto. He conducted the 
rituals. Prayers were offered for the spirits of foreign- 
ers who are buried in Japanese soil. 

The ceremonies closed as incense was offered, Baron 
de Lapomarede, the French journalist, offering first as 
representative of the foreigners present. Afterward, 
the incense ceremony w^as opened for a few minutes to 
the public, many foreigners participating. 

The bon-odori follo^ved. A score of stud^tst/ from 
Buddhist universities here demonstrated the steps. Tbe^ 
©vent was recorded by sound news reel cemeras^ 
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BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN CEYLON 


gUDDHIST priests in the Island are to be given five 
schc^larships a year to study in any pirivena^ which 
they may choose. 

These scholarships are to be financed by a portion 
of the income derived from the Sri Pad a shrine. 

a 

It was recently decided at the Buddhist Temporali- 
ties Advisory Board’s meeting to set ajiart Rs. 600 
for this purpose. 

Tender the Buddhist Temporalities Ordinance provi- 
sion has been made to set apart a certain portion of 
money for the education of Buddhist priests. 

During recent years the authorities resi^onsible for 
spending this money have found considerable difficulty 
in choosing scholars on whom this money could be spent 
though many applications were received. 

This difficulty, the aiithorities feel, will be overcome 
i)y awarding a limited number of scholarships. 

DEDIGAMA DAGOBA 

^llE Kolavehera Dagoba in Dedigama, Kegalla Dis- 
tricf — an immense mass of decayed brickwork 
and overgrown with rank jungle growth — has been 

declared by ^Ir. A. H. Longhurst, the Archaeological 
Gommissioner, to be of no interest from an archaeologi- 
cal point of view. 

Tliis ancient monument, which is held in great vene- 
ration by the Buddhists, was inspected by Mr. Long- 
iiurst abf»ut two months ago. 

Tt is obvious, he says, that the structure was never 
completed and it is of no architectural interest. Noth- 
ing is known concerning its authentic history but it is 
regarded locally as a place of considerable sanctity, and 
religious worship is still performed there. 

Since the monument cannot be regarded as of any 
archaeological value he considers that no subvention by 
the Archaeological Department is necessary or wise, 
and he has suggested that it be handed over to the 
priests in charge of the Dedigama Bajamahavihara and 
that they be permitted to restore or re-build the ruin 
so as to adapt it to modern requirements. 

KANDY y.M.B.A. 

annual general meeting of the Kandy Y.M.B.A. 
was held in the Association Hall on August 8th 
ahd was presided over by Adigar J. C. Ratwatte. 

Owiligi^p failing health Adigar Ratwatte expressed his 
Wfish to cease from functicniug as the President, but 
opnsenied to serve in a less hardworking capacity. 


Mr. E. B. Abeygoouesekere, the Hony. Secretary, 
read the annual report and Mr. K. D. A. Abeysekere, 
the Hony. Treasurer, submitted the balance sheet. 
These were both accepted as correct and passed. 

The election ot office-bearers resulted as follows : — 
Patrons : Mahatmyakes of Malwatte and Asgiriya. 

Lay Patron : Adigar J. C. Ratwatte. 

President : Dr. G. W. Karunaratne. 

Vice-Presidents : Mudaliyar P. B. Ranarajah, Mr. L. 
H. Mettauanda, Dr. W. L. Vitarne, Dr. S. D. de Silva, 
Mr. G. D. A. Abeyratne and Mr. Francis Gunaratne. 

Honorary General Secretary : Mr. P. Perera, Hony. 
Treasurer; Mr. A. A. Dharmasena; Assistant Hony. 
Secretary: Mr. H. S. Mirando; Hony. Auditor: Mr. 
l>. G. Diillewe: Hony. Religious Secretary : Mr. E. R. 
Abeygoonesekore ; Hony. Literary Secretary : Mr. E. V. 
Perera; Hony. Sports Secretary : Mr. H. A. Peru- 
^ingha; Hony. Social Service Secretary ; Mr. B. Jaya- 
Mughe, 

lUIDDIIIST ART FOR HARVARD 

J-JARVARD University, U.S.A., wants coloured pic- 
tures of the frescoes of Sigiriya and other Buddliist 
j Huntings in (’ey Ion for a l)Ot>k on Comparative Buddhist 
All. 

The University has offered to send out two of its 
representatives to Ceylon to photograph the frescoes 
in natural colours. 

The matter was discussed by the Executive Com- 
nnUeo of Ed\jcation. 

The C’ommiKsioner of Archaeology, in a memorandum 
on the subject, had stated tl\at it was the intention of 
the Department of Archaeology to bring out a publica- 
tion on the Ceylon Buddhist Frescoes. 

The Executive Committee decided to inquire from 
the Harvard University whether, in the event of its 
being granted the permission asked for, it would place 
some of the negatives of tlie pictures taken at the dis- 
]>osal of the Ceylon Government for purposes of the 
local publication on the subject. 

PHTNCE COLLEGE 

'JpIIE new building of Prince College, Kotahena, was 
opened by Mrs, Gomes wdfe of Mr. A. 13. Gomes, 
one of the chief benefactors of the school, early last 
month. 

After the opening ceremony a public meeting w^as 
licld ^ the new building which w^as presided over by 
Sir Baron Jayatilaka wdio expressed his joy at the 
awakening of Buddhists to a realization of the neces- 
sity for Buddhist education for Buddhist children. It 
wo^l!^ aurpriae them to hear that before 1840 there 
w^'as not ^ vestige of Buddhist education in the laland 
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ho iHiich so that in 1802 tho lion. Mr. James D’Alvvis 
published a book in which it wfAs stated that Ihuldhism 
would disappear from (’eylon before the end ot that 
ceuturv. 

lie appealed to all Ihiddhists to contribute generously 
towards the funds required to liquidate the debr in- 
curred in completing that building. 

The princijial, Mr. K. (j. Karunaratne, in the course ‘ 
of his report said that the school was ]>robably the only 
English college built in temple jircuiises anfl closely 
<*onnected with a temple— in that case the Dipa- 
duttarama Temple. Accordingly, it re,vivcd to a re- 
maikable degree, the oldest tradition, ol' “paiisala” 
education adapted and modernised so as to be complete- 
ly adequate for modern conditions while at the same 
time iireserving the pristine virtues of that old time 
education. 

Jt was an experiment, that was full of meaning and 
significance for Ceylon. 

OUKJTNAL SINHALF.se CHOWN 

qn the n'coimneiidation of members of the Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission that certain docu- 
ments discovered in the Kandy District in the course 
of their recent search should ho photograi>hed, a num- 
ber of jiliotograpbs have been taken and are at present 
in the keeping of the Secretary of the Commission. 

One of these is a saunas in cojqier containing an ins- 
cription in modern Sinhalese script but engraved in an 
unusual style in seven parallel lines of lettering. Tlie 
first four lines are in the usual continuous style, but 
the remaining lines below are written upside down on 
the saunas. This is said to be a rare specimen of such 
ii manner of writing. 

The next photograph of interest is that of a ground 
[jlaii of a Royal Palace of 56 rooms or c(Jinpartment« 
many of which are curiously named, the words used 
being peculiar and their real meaning unknown at pre- 
sent, Among the peculiar terms are mutlioli, rudra- 
ja.\a and indrajalaya — all unfamiliar to modern writers. 

Another photograjdi is that of the TIewaheta Flag of 
the Sinhalese Kings. It contains ten stars, the Bun and 
the Moon, and the likeness of a king wearing a crown 
and carrying a l>o\v in one hand and an arrow in the 
other. The (Vowu is unlike the (Vown now in the 
Museum, being in three tiers. This is said to have 
been the original Sinhalese Crown wdiich could be worn 
only by Sinhalese royally. The successor to the Sinha- 
lese throne being an alien king a special crown made 
in the shape of a hat was used for the Coronation. 

Another photograpih is that of the Lankatilleke Vihare 
as it w’as originally. The original has three stories 
w ith a high dome— features missing from this ancient 
temple as it is today. 

These photograps will be used to illustrate the bulla- 
tins which the Commission proj)Oses to j)ublish shortly. 


SINHALESE KING’S REGALIA 

J.JTS Majesty King Edw^ard VTII has acceded to the 

request from Ceylon, for the rettim of the Sword 
and the Sceptre ot the last King of the Sinhalese. 

A NUNNERY FOR CEYLON 

0ONSP1QI.GCNT u])on a decision arrived at a meet- 
ing of prominent Buddhist ladies and gentlemen 
at “Yamuna,” Havelock Road, Wellawatte, some time 
back with Mrs. W. A. de Silva, as President, a largcty 
attended public meeting w^as held at Biyagatiia to 
inaugural e a new society which was formed to i'stab- 
lish a Nnunery for Dnsa Sila IJpasihas, 

The site chosen for this purpose is a bit of hilly land 
nearly 10 miles from Colombo on the Biyagama Road 
at a place called Manikagara. Sir I). B. Jnyatilaka 
tr>ok the Chair. Rev. Tmnupokuna Dhammananda ot 
Paliyagoda delivered an inaugural sermon. He was 
followed hy the Revs, K, Pannasara and W, Amara- 
moli. Mr. Sri Nissanka thereupon explained to 
those assembled the history of the movement. He said 
it w^as found necessary to establish an institution of 
that nature in order to accommodate the Buddhist 
Nuns who were w’^andering from place to place without 
a proper guidance. He stated that it was necessary 
to bring them together under one unifying forces and 
to educate them to lead useful lives. 

Biyagama w'as selected owing to its proxiinity to 
(k>loinbo and because it is within the pricints of the 
Ceylon’s erstwhile capital, Kelauiya, which was once 
the home of Ceylon’s greatest queen, Vihara Maha 
Devi. 

Sir D. B. Jayatilaka in endorsing the above senti- 
ments proposed that the name of the new society should 
be called the Vihara Maha Devi TTpasika Arama Palaka 
Sabha. Mudaliyar D. P. Ratnatunga seconded. 

The following office-bearers were appointed -The 
Dhamnia-Anusasaka : The Ven. The Nayaka Thero of 
the Paliyagoda Piriveua; Trustee : The Hon. Sir. D. B. 
Jayatilaka ; Lady Patroness : Dona Helena Wi jewar- 
dena; President : Mrs. A. M. de Silva; Vice-Presidents : 
Mrs. W. A. de Silva, Mrs. D. L. Wijewardena, Mrs. 
A. E, de Silva, Mrs. E. Sirimanne and Mrs. A. H. F. 
Wijegooneratne. Town Secretaries : Mrs. J. R. Jaya- 
wardeua and Mrs. Siripala Samarakkody ; Secretary for 
Provinces: Mrs. D. A. Jayatileke; Manageress : Mrs, 
John Perera; Treasurer: Mrs, Justin Kotalawalla. A 
Working Comniittee of 22 was also appointed. 
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Y. M. B. A. Pupils' Examinations, 1936 

LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS 


qpiiE above examination conducted annually by the 
Yonng Men’s Buddhist Assoeiation, Colombo, was 
held on the 23rd of last February at 213 centres. Of 
the 1159h candidates who entered for the examination 
f»om 239 schools, 8G70 sat for it, and 4156 were sue* 
cossful, 762 gaining distinctions and 102. honours. 

The following is a list of prize wdnnors : — 

SPECIAL PKIZES 

7th Standard 

Gold Medal — K. M. T). Jayalatha, Sri Sugatha Sarna- 
yodaya Buddhist Sunday Scliool, Kolonnawa. 
t^ilvcr Medals — (a) A. Piyaseeli Knrunawathie, Sri 
Sugatha Saniayodaya Buddhist Simday School, 
Kolonnawa. 

(b) AV. Piyadasa, Sri Sauglmrnittha Vidyalaya, 
Parnankada. 

General Knowledge Prise : (lls. 35/- j — K. M. I). Jaya- 
latha, Sri Sugatha Samayoda,\a Buddhist Sunday 
School, Kolonnawa. 

Girls' Prize : (Ks, 20/-) — A, Piyaseeli Karunawathie, 
Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Buddhist Sunday School, 
Kolonnawa. 

Ahhidarma Prise : (Rs. 25/-) — A, Piyaseeli Karuna- 
wathie, Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Buddhist Sun- 
day School, Kolonnawa. 

Bhawana Dhammapada and Stitihadhamma Prize 
(Rs. 25/-) — W. Piyadasa, Sri Sanghaniittha Vid- 
yalaya, Parnankada. 

6th Standard 

Ahhidharma Prize (Ks, 25/-) — R. Tv. M. Arnarasinghe, 
Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Buddhist Sunday School, 
Kolonnawa. 

Bhawana Dhammapada and Snftha Prize (Rs. 25/-) — 
D. P. Somadasa, Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

Sasanaparampara and Jathaha Kaiha Prise (Rs. 15/-) — . 
W. F. Dayawathie, Buddhist Sunday School, 
Laksha])atiya. 

5th Standard 

Ahhidharma Prize (Ks, 10 /-) — Seelawathie layakoddy, 
Sri Sangharnittha Vidyalaya, Parnankada. 

Bhawana Dhammapada and Sutthadhamma Prise 
(Rs, 15/-) — M. Ilemawathie, Sri Sanghamittlia 
Vidyala, Parnankada. 

Buddhachariia Prize (Rs. 10/-) — G. D. Karlinabamy, 
Shikahalankara Buddhist Sunday School, Timbiri- 
gaskatuwa. 

4th Standard 

Ahhidharma Prize (Rs. 10/-) — W. K. J. Gunawardena, 
Girls* School, Dikw^ela. 

Buddhacharita and Dahamkaw Prize (Rs, 10/-)— J. P, 
Fremawathie, Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Buddhist 
Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 


3rd Standard 

Buddhachariia and Piriih Prise (Rs. 10/-)^ — (a) Padina- 
latha Weerasekera, Buddhist Mixed Scbool. 
ITeenatigala. 

(b) Kusuina Ratnayaka, Biiddliist bhigli Ji (rnF>’ 
School, Kandy. 

^addhannamanjariga and Dahamkaw Ptl::^' (tjs. 10/-) 
— (a) T. V. Siigunawathie, Sri Saiiglianiittha \’id- 
yalaya, Parnankada. 

(b) Ivusmna Ratnayaka, Thiddhist Englislj (I ills’ 
School, Kandy. 

Boslin Jagasinghe Prise (Rs. 25/-) — T3est AHeiidance 
and Most Passes, Sri Dharmaraiua School, Maha- 
wew'a. 

GENERAL PRIZES 

7th Standard 

1st PRlZhT — K. M. P. Jayalatha, Sri Sugatha Soiua- 
yodaya Buddhist Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

2jid PRIZE — A. Piyaseeli Tvaninawathie, Sn Sugatha 
Samayodaya Jhiddhist Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

3rd PRTZh^ — W. Piyadasa, Sri Sanghaniittha Vida,>ala, 
Parnankada. 

6th Standard 

1st P*hlZK — Tv. l>. Sirisena, Sri Sangharnittha Vidaya- 
laya, Parnankada. 

2nd PRIZE — TT. Jinadasa Gurinsekera, Sri Sangha- 
mittha Vidyala, Ihirnankada. 

3vd PRIZE — Karunawathie Weerasekora, Sri Sangha- 
mittha Vidayala, Parnankada. 

5th Standard 

1st PRIZE — D. J. Peter, Sri Mahamaheiidra Buddhist 
Sunday School, Pivulpitiya. 

2nd PRIZE — M. lleinawatliie, Sri Sangharnittha Vid- 
\ttlaya, Parnankada. 

3rd PRIZE — Scolawatliie Jayakoddy, Sri Sangh*aniitt,!»a 
Vidyala, Panjankada. 

4th Standard 

1st PRIZE — J. P. Premawathie, Sri Sugatha Sama- 
yodaya Buddhist Sunday School, Kolonuaua. 

2ud PRIZE — Yasawatliie Kondasingho, Sri Sumana 
Buddhist Sunday School, Meegoda. 

:5rd PRIZE — Pona Lilyan, Sri Sugatha Satnayoda\a 
Buddhist Sunday School, Kolonnawa. 

3rd Standard 

1st PRIZE — Kusuma Ratnayaka, Buddhist Girls’ 
School, Kandy. 

2nd PRIZE — P, K. Wijayasena, Sri Wijayarama Bud- 
dhist Sunday School, Lahuduwa. 

.3rd PRIZE — K. G. Peter, Sri Wijayarama Buddhist 
Sunday School, Labuduwa. 
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2nd Standard 

let PRIZE— (a) A. M. Chandrawathie, Sri Bharma* ■ 
raina School, Mahawewa. 

(h) M. P. Karnnavvathie, Sri Dharmarama School, 
Mahawewa. 

2nd PRIZE — Soinawathie T. Gunawardena, Buddhist 
Sunday School, K Ottawa. 

3rd PRIZE — N. A. Roobeii, Sri Saddharmaprachara 
Buddhist Sunday School, Kottawa. 

Y. M. B. A. FORT BRANCH 
BUILDING FUND 
USt OF DONATIONS 

Previously acknowledge Re. 9,407.79 
Pun Mu. Samson SimwAiiUBNA i Bw. 20/-. 

(Third Instalment) 

Messrs. L. T). Leoris Appuhamy, U. P. Ekanayaka 
and G. K. Nauayakkara at Rs. 5/- each; Messrs. K, 
W. Lionel Perera and E. Don Abraham A])puham 3 ^ 
at Us. 2/50 each. 

Vm Mu. K, Mahay ANA Ptllay : Rs. 6/-. 

(Eighth Instalment) 

Mr. H. U. do Silva Rs. 5/*, Mr. A. Edirisinghe 
He. I/.. 

Pkh Mh. M. K. SriuNUH : Rs. 5/50. 

(Seventli Instalment) 

Messrs. M. K. Sirinus, K. P. Pcuris, D. P. «Taya- 
shighe, W. 1), M. Perera, and K. K. Peiris at Bo, 1/- 
each; Mr. K. ('. S. Rajakanma cents 50. t 

Per Mu. T. W. 10. Jayasinghe ; Rs. 2/-. 

( Third Instalment) 

Messrs. T. W, E. Jayasinghe and J. E. Gooiiesingh© 
nt Re. 1/- each. 

Pf:h Mu. Iv. NaUayana Pielay : Rs, 5/-. 

(Nineteenth Instalment) 

Mr. II. B. de Silva Rs. 5/-. 

Per Mr. 1). W. llANASiNtuiE : Rs. 2/50. 

(Second Instehnent) 

Sunday collection. 

Per Mu, P. H. K. A, Ranasinoiih : Rs. 3/-. 

(Ninth Instalment) 

Messrs. D, S. Melagoda, E. Saraarasekera, and P- 
II, K. A. Ranasinghe at Re. 1/- each. 

Per Mu. Samj^on SimwAiiUENA ; Rs. 13/^0. 

(Fourth Instalment) 

Messi*s. W. W, P(wera and K. D. Jayaratne at 
R«. 5/- each; Mr. P. G. Perera Rs. 2/50; Messrs. De 
Hilva Stores Re. l/>. 

Per Mb. J. NAdAHAWATTE : Rs. 11/50, 

(Fiftoenth Instalment) 

Mrs. H. IT. Meemeduma, Rs. 5/.; Mr. J. Nagaha- 
watte Rs, 6/50. 

Per Mr. Wh^son Ielangakoon : Rs. 12/-, 

(Fifth Instalment) 

Sundry collections. 

Xotai collections up to 31-7-36 ... Bs. 9,485.10^ 

(To be Ooniinued). — ^ 


The BtmDHXst 

1st standard 

1st PRfZJ^-— S. Ivvlin Nona, Dharmodaya Vidyalaya,. 
Huuuwala. 

2nd PRIZE — Karlinahamy, Sri Nandana Buddhist 
Sunday School, Gorakapola. 

3rd PRlZFi— H. D. Leelanathie Gimaratna, Sri 
Dhaminananda Buddhist Sunday School,' Dan- 
galla. 

Bh^.ST RESULTS : — Sri Sugatha Samayodaya Bud- 
dhist Sunday School, Kolonnawa, 




Mu. J. I). A. ABEYAWlOKEAMA 

\Vc regret to j-ccord the deatli of Mr. J. 
D. A. Abeyawi(!krania which occured in 
Colombo on Monday, August 24th. Mr, 
Aheyawickrama, w’ho was 55 years of age 
at the time of his death, was an active 
member of the Central Y.M.B.A. for a 
considerable number of years. Particular- 
ly we must mention the great service be 
rendered to the Y.M.B.A. as its Religious 
Branch Secretary in which cai^acity he 
helped the Society in no small way for tlfe 
propagation of the Buddha Dhamma* 

The deceased held the office of Attend- 
ance Officer of the Colombo Municipal 
Schools. 

The funeral took place on the evening 
of August 27th at the General Cemotary, 
Borella. On the arrival of the cortege at 
the cemetary gate the members of the Y^M. 

^ B.A. carried the casket. The deceaif^'^dt 
leaves behind, his wife, a daughter and 
three sons to bemoan his loss. 
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O F late inucli corresiiondoiice has ap- 
peared ill the local press on the Re- 
form of the San^ha. Wliencver in 
the past the necessity arose for tln^ purifica- 
tion of the Sasana, it was a member of the 
Order that initiated and led the movement 
h)r reform. The history of the Sanglia in 
(Jeylon amply proves this fact. 

Take, for example, the rehirmation that 
was effected in the reign of King Kirti Sri 
Rajasingha, about one hundred and seventy 
years Cigo. The great effort resulted not 
only in the re'susedtation of the national 
faith but also of the national culture as 
well. Ill the forefront of that great move- 
ment stands the noble Hgun* of Saranan- 
kara Hangharaja., the last of the heroes of 
Lanka. How he made the solemn resolve 
not to rest until he luui restored the Sasana 
to its pristine [losition and how in the end 
his persevering efforts maintained for near- 
ly half a century were (‘rowneil with suc- 
cess form a thrilling chajiter in our Island’s 
story. 

We do not, lioweve?*, think it right for 
the Buddhists to sit with folded arms until 
the desire for reform manifests itself within 
the Sangha. It is our duty to do our ut- 
most to mak it a competent instrument for 
achieving the noble purpose for which it 
was instituted. That duty lias been impos- 
ed on us by the Master himself. He has 
told us that it is the duty of the Upasaka to 
exert himself to restore the Sasana^ if it 
ever s^Ji^uld become weak and inefficient. 

There can be no doubt that the present 
condition of the Sangha demands earnest 
^consideration at Ahe hands of both the Bhik- 
khus and the laity. The problem can be 
solved if there is sympatheti<*. co-operation 
on both sides. Wliat is most essential at 



this juncture is the formation of public 
opinion on right lines. 

ALL-CEYLON EXHIBITION 

A t a time when the public seem to 
grow weary of local exhibitions of 
every description, the news of an 
All-Ceylon Exhibition should be welcome 
to all interested in the welfare of Ceylon. 

It is particularly gratifying that the ex- 
hibition is to be an All-(’cylon one which 
will afford scope to centralise the varied in- 
<liistrial interests widely scattered in the 
Island. Industries of Ceylon, though 
lanieniahly meagre, are varied, and it is 
only a universal show sucli as the one pro- 
])()sed that will ensure a comprehensive sur- 
V(\v to the spectator and give an iin]>etus to 
th(‘ general industrial advaiu'eunent of the 
country. 

We would, however, sound a note of time- 
1\ warning. The success of such an exhibi- 
tion depends largely on two factors — the 
scl(*ction of a suilal)le date and preliminary 
preparations. We find it suggested in cer- 
tain quarters that the AIl-(Jeylon Exhibition 
should be held during the Coronation festi- 
vities next year. It would be a fatal mis- 
take, we think, to adopt this suggestion. 
Ill England and throughout the Britisli Em- 
pire the Coronation of the King will be cle- 
brated on a grand scale, and a Ceylon Ex- 
hibition held during the sanu^ period, can- 
not possibly succeed in drawing visi- 
tors from abroad. Furtliermore tlie 
time between this and next May 
is not by any means sufficient for 
making satisfactory arrangements for the 
Exliibition if it is to achieve its main pur- 
pose. At least two years’ preliminary pre- 
paration is absolutely necessary, if the Ex- 
hibition is to be a real success. 
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INDIA’S OLDEST BUDDHIST 
CAVES 


By G. VENKATACHALAM 

O KISBA, now poor and backward, Avas 
once a powerful kingdom, with a 
‘ history dating back to the times of 
the Pandavas. During tlic Buddhist period 
of Indian history, it was an important ])ro- 
vincial kingdom ruled over by a (iovernor, 
after the defeat of tlu( Kafingas by tlie Em- 
peror Asoka. Tlie oldest Buddhist caves in 
India are situated in this region. There is 
a tradition that the Yavatuis ruled over this 
country for sometime. Later, a [)owerful 
dynasty arose and reigned for si.x centuries 
leaving a deep impress of its sway in the 
beautiful monuments that can be still seen 
to-day. 

The past history of Utkal (Orissa) is the 
story of the rise and growth of this dynasty, 
founded by Yayati Kesari. and known to 
•history as the K(!sari dynasty. Buddhist 
influence began gradually to wane during 
the period of this Hindu kingdom, and the 
great temjde at I’uri was n'stored to its past 
grandeur. 'The Oangas avIio came from the 
south and who introduced A^iisluiavism, 
ruled this tract for over four centuih's, till 
petty (hieftains arose among them and caus- 
ed civil wars and political confusion, which 
resulted in the invasion of Orissa by the 
Afghans abo\it the b(!giimi))g of the six- 
teenth century. I’lien the Mughals came, 
then the IMahrattas, and lastly the British. 
Over three hundred of interiuicine wars, 
pestilence, famine and poverty, reduced the 
country to its present state, with some petty 
Zemindars to live upon the toils of one of 
the most poverty-stiicken and famished 
peasantries in the world. Poor as the pro- 
vince is in material wealth or culture, it is 
rich in architectural monuments of the 
past. 

asi 


The oldest Buddhist caves, so far dis- 
covered are located not far from Bhuvanesh- 
war in Orissa. They are two small hillocks 
that rise out of a wild jungle below, and are 
known as Ihlyagiri and Khandagiri. A 
])assable road, about six miles from the 
town of Bhuvaiu'shwar, leads you to the 
foot of the caves, and a good Travellers’ 
Bungalow lies to the left, amidst pictures- 
que surroundings. 'Phe ascent to the caves 
is not hard, and there is nothing worth not- 
ing in most of (hem except the antiquity of 
the caves with some [)owerful carvings, 
which daU' back to about 5{)() B.(I. There 
are small cells with lU) carvings of any kind, 
indicating j)i-imitiv<> (lave-dwellings. Some 
have pillard \(*iandahs and othcj’s fih'/.es 
and relief carvings, showing gradual tleve- 
lopment in the arts of architecture and 
sc.ul])tur('. 'Phe most notable of them is the 
two-storieil building, known as “Kaniniir,” 
and it has som<' iiib'cesting sc.u]])tur('s in 
ba,s-relief. Some of the caves in the I'dya- 
giri hill, which is separated from Khanda- 
giri by a nari-ow gorge, are fantastic and 
elemental in appearance, like the 'Piger 
Cave, which whcji seen from far, looks like 
a tiger with wide open mouth, powerful 
jaws, terrifying (wes and m).sc and teeth 
overhanging the entrance. The rock itself 
is so lonned as (with a little clever touch by 
the stone-cutters) to produce this quaint 
effect. These caves indicated interesting 
phases of the art of stone-carving and form 
a useful background for the study of the 
rock-cut temples in India. 

The temples at BhuvanesliAA’ar represent 
a high water-mark of Orissan art; a close 
study of some of them clearly shows this 
art in various styles and in different stages 
of development. It is said that there \.'ere 
over five thousand temples built round the 
vicinity of modern Bhuvaneshwar, and the 
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present l)ig' temple of Biva was raised by the 
founder of the Kesari dynasty. A giaace 
from one of the smaller towers over the sur- 
rounding country confirms this tradition. 
Countless shrines and sikharas pee|> tlirough 
parched jungles. The beautiful big tank 
enhances the attraction of the place. 

fJ’be temple architecture of Orissa is typi- 
cal of the northeni Hindu style, and forms 
an iiitere.sting complement to the gopurams 
of South Indian temples. Tlu- curvilinear- 
shaped towers, with their AMALKI finials, 
(a)m))are favourably, in majesty and gran- 
deur, with the pyramidal pagodas and their 
KAIjASAMS of the south. 'Phe .stucco 
work on the fac(' of the gopurams of the 
Oravidiati temples is tint so elegant and re- 
fined and rich as the carvings of Orissan 
temples. There are excpiisile designs of 
floral friezes and animal <'arvings in this 
k'liiple; there are several more than life-size 
.sculptures of the gods and gorldes.ses of ex- 
cellent work-manshij), fixed all round the 
central pagoda; the figure of tlu^ Bun-God 
with his atUuidaut Aruna, carved in black 
stone, is one of the .striking pieces of .sculp- 
ture to be seen. The court-yard contains 
small shrines elaborately carved and beauti- 
fully finished, and also fragments of broken 
stones, alive with MTTTHTNA figures of 
men, women and animals. 

The phrase “Car of Juggernath” has 
made the tem])le at Puri widely known. 
'Phis “Car of Juggernath,” is supposed to 
represent one of the religious features of 
Hindu life, and it is a pity that it is used 
freely and maliciously, unquestioned and 
unrefuted. The significance attached to 
the words, (meaning the self-immolation of 
Hindu pilgrims before the festival car 
carrying the image of Jaganath, by getting 
crushed under its heavy, ponderous wheels), 
never exists anymore, nor did it ever exi.st 
as part of the religious life of the people. 
A few frenzied fanatics — a common pheno- 
merwi^n all religions — may have laid them- 
selves before the car and got killed' in the 
long history of this temple, lasting over 
’ twenty centuries or more, but to make it 


apjKiar as an institution of religious rite is 
positively absurd. 

In spite of filth and vulgarity associated 
with this temple, Puri remains one of the 
most remarkable places of pilgrimage in the 
world. It is the most democ, ratio place of 
worship, where prince and peasant, pariah 
and priest, partake of the same food, and 
forget, for the time bcung, their social and 
class differences. It is the one temple in 
India which is really the temple of the 
[)eople, where the panchama is the equal of 
the Brahmin, and where the deity is the 
Lord of the Pniverse, not Bhiva or Vishnu 
or Brahma. The present worship in the 
temple was instituted in later centuries, 
when Vaishnavism began to spread rapidly 
in Bengal and Kalinga, and when the in- 
fluence of saints like Kahir and Chaitanya 
began to affect people’s thought and lives. 
Puri must also have been a- powerful centre 
of Tantric. worship after the decline of Bud- 
dhism. There is a tradition th.Tt it was a 
great |)lace of pilgrimage for Buddhists and 
that a relic of tiie Buddha was en, shrined 
therq. Even to-day, tlui worship at Puri 
is more cosmopolitan than at either Kashi 
or Remeshwarem. To Anglo-India, it is, 
to-day, a sea-side resort. 

The temjile itself is a I'Jtli century struc- 
ture, ij) the ac<‘epted Orissan style, and 
.stands in the middle' of a large court-yard, 
surrounded by a numbci’ of smaller shrines. 
'I'hey are the usual Hall of Audience, Hall 
of Offerings, the Pillard Hall, and the inner 
.sanctuary. 'I'he call ings on the side of the 
pagoda, which is (conical and curviline<ar in 
shape and with tlu* symbol of Vishnu’s 
wheel and flag on the", lop, are not elaborate 
and rich as in the temple at Bhuvaneshwar, 
l)ut contain some large rude AIITHUNA 
figures which puzzle and woriy European 
visitors. In fact, all the Orissan temples, 
and especially the one at Konarak, are rich- 
ly and minutely carved with thi'se pictures, 
and whatever may be their reaction on the 
minds of the Christians and other non- 
Hindus, the Hindu devotees seem to be 
little affected by them, and in fact, they 
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seldom look at them or allow their minds to 
be corru})ted by them. Their object of 
visit to the temple is for a dilferent j)ur}K)se 
and they are generally lost in their ivorship. 
It is the curioiis-minded and sophisticated 
young people that imagine all kinds of 
obscenities, indecencies and corru])tious 
arising out of them. 

To the Hindu, a temple is a microcosm, 
a miniature cosmos, whereiji all life tinds 
expression and therefore everything — 
plant life, animal life, human life and even 
the lives of the gods — finds representation 
in their manifold aspects, while the inner- 
most sanctuary, the holy of the holies, in all 
the hunples, is a small dark cell, xvith no 
emhellisliments of any kind. '^I'lie worship- 
per's attention is ever drawn to and general- 
ly centres round this (lARBHAGKAHA, 
and his mind is not allowed to wander about 
in the externals that surround the shrine. 
'I'hcy, in fact, symbolise the nature of the 
universe, with its outer attractions, which 
ever lead senses astray, and the inner sim- 
plicity, which is the very nature of life and 
truth, h’rom tlu; point of view of art; they 
reveal a commendable mastery over human 
anatomy and liodily hirin in dilfen'nt poses 
and movements, on the part of those ancient 
sculptors. I'hc myth that Indian crafts- 
men were and arc poor in their knowledge 
of natural anatomy stands exposi'd in a re- 
markable, manner bv these carviims. 

My first glimpse of the famous Black 
Pagoda, of Konarak was on a cold wintry 
morning, seen through hazy mists from a 
distance of about, two miles. It peeped 
through a small cluster of casurina trees 
veiled by thin vajiorous atmosphere. Our 
way lay through sandy tracks, intercepted, 
here and there. In casurina groves; herds 
of swift-foot-bucks and doc darted hither 
and thither, startled liy our intrusion. The 
bullock carts that carried us and our provi- 
.sions all through tin* niglit from Puri, fol- 
lowed us slowly behind. We arrived in 
time to see a batch of American visitors 
off, and to take possession of the Travellers’ 
Bungalow to ourselves. We were a party 
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of tliret', two men and a lady, and soon es- 
tablished ourselves for a week’s stay. 
Daily we exj)lored the ruins and studied its 
marvellous sculptures in detail. 

There is no temjde iji all India, like the 
Black J’agoda; uniqiu; in its richness, soli- 
tary grandi'ur, and dedicated- to the 
Bun ()od, it is the only Bun Temple 
in India. The Martand Temple in the 
Kashmir Ahilley may not be a Sun Temjde 
but this one certainly is. It fa,c,es the East 
and gj(*ets the Sun God every day, as he 
ascends in his fiery golden charriot over the 
green waves and rides across the blue sky in 
his r('s))lej]dent glory. We saw a sunrise, 
one early morning, from the to]) of the tow- 
er, and th(' impression was ])r()found and 
compelling, though dilh'reut froTii that one 
gels either from tlieTig(‘r Hill in Darjeeling 
^)r fi’om a boat on the Gangt's in Benares. 
One can easily with a little' artistic imagi- 
nation, ])ict.ur(' to oneself I shas silvery 
mantle' spia'ading itsc'lf be'fore! a re'cc'ding 
darkne'ss, the Aswin's glorious forms riding 
over the prancing sh'e'ds of white' naves, 
and then a JiioiiK'nl late'r, the' god Sio'iya 
himscli rising out of the ocean in bejene'lled 
splendour. B:ithed in the' morning rays of 
the, sun, the' l('mplc take's on a maje'stic a}i- 
pear.ancc, and tlu' scatte'i’cd I'uins all round 
illumine' tlu'inse'lves, :ind theeiigh tlu're is Jio 
more e-hanting eif hymns, burnitig of in- 
e'cnse, ringing of Ix'lls, tlowers and fruit 
otTe'rings anel a gay throng of worshijipe'rs, 
one fee'Is all the solemnity of a religious 
ritual in tliat sileiu'c. 

Who e'arvc'd these temples and why did 
they I'aisc' this magnilice'iit monument on 
that s]K)t ? Was there a great city eiear 
by, imel ii so Axliicb king ordei'cel its 
buihling ? Ki'oni wlu're the stones were 
brought and the artists ? To all 
these questions, archaeologists and histori- 
itns, give euily vague answers. The pagoda 
stands mute, a marvel of elevotiem and 
achievement. . „ 

The Black Pagoda is a jiyramidal struc- 
ture, rising in three terraces with a lotus 
crovvned pinnacle, and is elaborately carved 
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with figures of elephants, horses, warriors, 
chariots, in regular procession and with 
amazing life-likeness. The pagoda is sup- 
ported.by richly carved wheels, which are, 
in themselves, gems of art. 

Most of these represent the 
much dijscussed “indecent” 
scenes; in fact, almost all 
the miiuit(> can ings are nut 
of that nature. There are 
carvings of like nature in 
high and low relief, covering 
the exterior of the temple. 

Lions, horses, grillins, and 
other mythological creatures 
abound within the jtrecincts. 

The four entrances, though 
much of them are in ruins, 
contain finely polished bliie- 
hlack stoiu' lintds with iron 
beams resting on them. Pairs 
of hops, horses, etc., are to 

be seen neai' each one of the 
('iitrances, great maslerjue- 

ces of slone-car\ ing, full of 
animaliou and h'cliug. The 
Hall of Audi(Mice, though 
crundded and j)erislied, re- 
veals its former beauty in the 
fragments lying about. The 
images of Suriya with Aruna 
and the prancing horses still 
dominate from the. walls. 

Por richness, elaborateness 
and riotous ornamentation, 
the only temples in India 
that can be compared with 
this are the lloyasala tem|)lcs 
of Ilalebid and Bidur and 
Komnathpur in Mysore 
StaEef Between the daringly 
'devised and jwwerfully 
. .-Bculptured c^ves of Ele- 
plianta and Ellora and the 


delicately designed and cunningly carved 
temples of Belur and Konarak, a whole 
world of evolution of architectural art lies. 
,What a glorious world to explore ! 



AWKANA liUDDlIA STVTPE CPT OUT OF SOLID 
BOCK. IT IS 42 FT. 1\ mClOIlT 
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By E. DE ORME 


A IVIKMORY^ til, ‘it abides with me of 
a journey I made into Tibet is that 
of the Nuns of Dolma, who far 
away beyond the gigantic snow clad moun- 
tain banier of tlic Himalayas, go about 
their errands of mercy. '^Pliey are dedicated 
to that aspiict of the Adi Buddlia, or Uni- 
versal Buddha Spirit, which manifests as 
Dolniii, “the Virgin Mother of Mer<\y,” 
“she who hears the cries of all the world.” 
Their religion is Buddhism of a peculiar 
kind, with an occlesiiisticism startlingly 
like thill of mediiieval Europe, ruled by a 
J)iilai Liinia and <1 hierarchy of “prin- 
ces of the church.” 

High up on the mountain side, on the 
Iihasii roiul, in the north of the town of 
Gyantse 1 observed a number of w'hite 
sjieeks. My ghisses revealed the priiyer 
Hags which denoted !i religious establish- 
ment. I was told that this was a nunnery, 
the head-quarters of the Nuns of Dolma. 

■'riie nuns are dressed in the customary 
red monastii! robes which differ little from 
those of the monks, their heads are shaven, 
and they wear long-haired sheepskiTi caps 
dyed a bright red. They conduct the ser- 
vices themselves in the .adjacent temple, 
reciting prayers and observing tlie ritual. 
iWhen called they go forth to succour the 
sick and dying. They are, indeed, sisters of 
mercy who have taken the vows of celibacy 
and renunciation of all things worldly, so 
that they may devote their lives to healing 
and the alleviation of pain and sickness. 
Daily calls are made for their services, and 
as I was sitting there a bell rang, and the 
nuns stood back expectant. A messenger 
had arrived from an encampment of noma- 
dic shepherds in the far-off wilds. “Will 
the good sisters come with prayers and nur- 
sing for one who may be dying? Such a 
request is never refused. Four nuns were 
told off by the abbess, and presently they 
returned to report themselves to her. Tliey 
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were equipped for their journey, each with 
(i small valise strap^Xid to her biick, a satchel 
over her shoulder and a stout staff in her 
hand. The lady abbess, read a short pray- 
er, blessed them, and they departed. 

Their jounicy might jierhaps be of many 
days and nights. But they arc not defer- 
red by rain, hail, snow or the fierce gales 
th.at rage over the desolate wilderness. 
They live on what they carry with them, 
never soliciting aims but accejding what is 
freely offered, blessing tlu* giver. At night, 
when there is no shelter available, they 
sleep in the o|)en in perfect faith. 
No man dare molest them, not 
(!ven the robbers who infest tlu! mountain 
passes. There may be danger from wild 
licasts, but it is said that none of these will 
ever ayiproacb the nuns to do them an in- 
jury. 

As I w'as about to depart the great bell 
began to ring sonorously, and the nuns 
went forth to assemble in the temyffe for the 
afternoon service. 1 was invited to be pre- 
sent, and was shown to a seat near the altar 
with its golden images of the Buddha Gau- 
tama, his disciples and the saint. Dolma, 
the Deliveress, occupying a [dace of honour. 
Upon the Myalls, and from the beams, over- 
head, hung wonderful pictures, woven or 
painted on silk in colours and gold thread, 
of saints and of scenes from the life of the 
Buddha. 

The nuns sjit upon the bare door .absorbed 
in their devotion, turning their prayer- 
wheels or telling their beads. The abbess 
had intoned the service called “The Bless- 
ing of Departure’ ’ which concluded with a 
hymn. The service at an end, the abbess 
beckoned to me to approach, and, as I stood 
before her she pronounced the Benediction, 
holding her two h.ands above my head. The 
good abbess is a woman of many years, 
and it will not be long before she, Ijke her 
predecessors, wdll “lie in tlic lap of 
Dolma,” in that love and peace which 
passeth all understanding and for which she’* 
has laboured all the days of her life. 
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By NYANATILOKA THERA 

T he whole? of Buddhism, by wliich I 
meiui tlio whole e)f the genuine 
teaching of (lotania, the Buddha, 
may bo sumnu;d up in three words ; Mora- 
lity, Concentration and Wisdom, i.e., the 
tlireefold division of the so-called “Eight- 
fold Path’’ of deliverance freun Samsara, 
of which right s[)(!ech, action and livelihood 
come under IMorality or Sila, right energy, 
mindfulness and mental concentration un- 
der Conceniration or SamadJii, and right 
tnulerstanding and thinking under Wisdom 
or Panna. 

Of these three stages ]\lorality {Sila) 
constitutes the foundation without which 
no reaf progress along the Eightfold J’ath to 
purity and deliverance is possible. The two 
iiigher stages APiiital concentration 
{Sumadhi) and Wisdom (Pa)nta) are 
brought to perlection by what in the West 
IS usually called “iMeditation,” by which 
word we generally tiatislate the Pali term 
Bharana. Bharana is deri\a?d from the 
causative of Idni (to be, to exist) and there- 
fore means literally “the biinging into ex- 
istence, producing, unfolding, develo])ing.’’ 
Hence Jfuddhist IMeditation of Bharana 
•consists in : 

1. The development of concentration 
(Samadhi) and hence mental “tran- 
quillity’’ (Samatha); 

2. The development of Wisdom 
(Panna), or, to be more accurate, 
that kind of intuitive wisdom which 
is called Vipassana or “insight.” 

In this poptilar treatise 1 wish to give the 
read e/ a general idea of the authentic 
metlioa of this twofold Buddhist medita- 
tion without however going so much into 
detail and also avoiding intricate problems. 


’riiough it is to be regretted that in Ceylon 
one rarely meets with laymen or monks 
who are (levobal to these two higher stages 
of Buddhist life, we. nevertheless stilt find 
in Jiurma, and in all jirohahility also in 
Siam, till! two greate.st strongholds of Bud- 
dhism, quite a number of monks and her- 
mits, nay even lay rlevolees, who, whilst 
living in the solitude of dei'p forest and in 
lonely (‘aves, entirely detached from all 
'lorldly wishes and anxieties, are striving 
after thi> highest goal .set foith hy our Mas- 
ter, a goal which is to he gaJned only 
llirough concentration and insight. Cn- 
douhtedly for llu* real devi'lojiment of this 
higher life, solitude, at lea.st temporarily, 
is an absolute ni'cessitv. 

'riiough many of the Buddhist medila.- 
tionsMiiay serve various immediate aims, 
\('t their ultimati' object and reason, direct- 
ly or indirectly, is the Buddhist goal, A’/7i- 
Ixina, i.(‘., delivi'ranee from greed, hatri'd 
and delusion, and therewith <leli\erance 
Irom the misery of Sainsaru. In the Sani- 
y iitta Ivikaya tlu' Jflessed ()ne savs ; 

“Now, what, () Monks, is Nilibaiia. 
It is the extinction of greed, hatred and 
delusion.” 

“And what is the way leading to Nib- 
bana ? It is Mental tranquillity (Sama- 
t ha) and insight (Vipassana)." 

Mental traiupnllity or Samalha is an 
unshakable state of mind gained through 
the persorving practice of mental concentra- 
tion which according to Sankhepa-vinnana 
bestows a threefold blessing; it leads to aus- 
picious rebirth, to bliss in tliis very life, and 
it purifies the mind and makes it fit for 
Insight. 
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“Insiglit” or inpassana in the Buddlia’s 
teacliing signifies the flashing iusiglit into 
tlie iinpernianency, the misery and the un- 
substantiality or impersonality of all that 
\v(i call existence, i.e., material forms, feel- 
ijigs, perceptions, mental formations and 
consciousness. 

With regard to the practice and develop- 
ment of concentration or mental tiaiuphl- 
lity {Hamatha bhamna) there exists many 
different exercises. In the Abhidlianima 
and Visuddhi-Magga forty s\ich excTcises 
arc enumerated and explained, Jiamely : 
ten Kasina exercises; ten cemetery medita- 
tions; the reflections on the qualities of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, etc.; 
the four so-called “divine abodes;’’ concen- 
trations on breathing, etc. 

Before entering into a discussion of the 
various concentration exercises, 1 have first 
to deal with the three degrees of intensity 
of concentration, and furtlu'r to s]ieak of 
those higher states of mind called Jhanaii 
()!• trances which may be attained by these 
exercises. 

The three grades of intensity of concen- 
tration art! : 

Jl. “Preliminary concentration,’’ or 
pnrihaw nui-samadhi ; 

2. “Neighbourhood eojicentration,’’ or 
upacam-sainadhi and 

3. Attainment concentration’’ or 
appana-saniadhi . 

“Preliminary concentration’’ is present 
whenever oiu; directs one’s mind to any of 
the various objects of concentration. 
“Neighbourhood concentration’’ which ap- 
proaches, or comes near to the first Jhana 
is marked by a mentally visible light, the 
so-called “reflex-mark” of which 1 shall 
speak later. “Attainment concentration” 
is that degree of concentration which is 
present during the Jhanas. 

By the Jhanas are meant transcendental 
states of perfect mental absorption beyond 
the reach of the fivefold sense activity. 


which is only to be attained in aboslute soli- 
tude and by unremitting perseverance in' 
the practice of concentration. In these 
states all sense activity has ceased; no 
visual or audible impressions can arise at 
such a time, no bodily feeling is felt; in 
this state the monk appears as if dead. But, 
although all outer sense impressions have 
disa])peared, yet the mind remains active, 
})crfectly alert, fully awake. The first 
Jhana is a state of supraraundane peace, 
ecstasy and joyful bliss; yet “abstract 
thinking and pondering” (vitakha-vicara) 
i.e., the so-called “inner speech” or “ver- 
bal activities in the mind” (vaci-sankhara) 
are still at work. 

As soon as these “verbal activities” in 
the mind have ceased one attains the state 
of the second JJiana. This is a state of 
highe.st “ecstasy (piti) and joyful bliss, free 
from thinking and pondering. 

After the fading away of ecstasy the 
third Jhana is reached marked by calm 
“cquanimous joy” {upckkhasnkha) . 

After the com[)lete fading away of ’joy a. 
state of ))erfect “equanimity” (upekkha) 
abides, i.e., the so-called fourth Jhana. 
I’he state of mind emerging from this 
fourth Jhana is again and again described 
in the Pali text in the stereotyped words : 
“the mind thus serene, purified, lucid, 
stainless, devoid of evil, pliable, ready to 
act, firm and iniperturable.” 

Now^ let us deal separately Avith the 
vario\js concentration-exercises. Aanongst 
the forty cxei'cises the Kasina exercises 
much resemble certain methods of inducing 
hypnotic sleep by gazing at bright objects. 
Therefore in order to avoid such an out- 
come, one must beware of sleepiness and 
strive to keep the mind ever alert. 

There are four colour Kasinas, four ele- 
ment Kasinas, the space Kasina and the 
light Kasina. In the colour Kasinas a 
blue, yelloAv, red or white orb may serve 
as the object at which to gaze or else colour- 
ed flowers, clothes, etc. In the practice of 
the earth Kasina the object of our gazing 
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may be a ploughed field seen from a dis- 
tance, or better a circular s[)ot of earth es- 
pecially ])re))ared for this purpose. In the 
practice, of the water Kasiua we may gaze 
at a pond setui from a higher elevation or at 
Wiiter contained in a vessel. Similarly witli 
the fire Ivasina. 

As an example how to ))ractise such an 
exercise let us follow the [a-ocess during the 
practice of the so-called “blue Kasina.” 
To this end let us choose a blue circular orb 
as the “preliminary mark” {purikamind- 
niniitta). Sitting before tlu' orb we fix our 
whole attention ii))nii it and so ))roduce the 
so-called preliminaiT concentration ipari- 
1ianin)(i->tinit<i<lhiK While constantly gaz- 
ing at this blue orh, w(‘ have' to strive to 
remain menially alert and steadfast in or- 
der not to fall into hypnotic sleep, as already 
pointed out, and at the same time to keep 
away from our miml all outside impressions 
aaul thoughts on othei- ol)jects, as well as 
the disturbing and dangerous rncnhil visions 
and hallucinations that may arise. When 
exclusively fixing our eyes and thoughts on 
the blue orh as our only object, the things 
about the orb seem, as it were, to disappear. 
And tlie orb itsedf seems to become, more 
and more, a mer(' mental ])hantom. Now, 
whether the eyes ar(' o])i>ned or closed, we 
still perceive the mentalised Kasina orb 
which mon' and more .assumes appear.ances 
of the bright orh of the moon. Tt is the so- 
called “acquired mark" (ugffohd-niniitta) 
which though apparently seen by mean.s of 
our (yes, is nevertheless ])roduced and seen 
only by otir mind, indeiKunlent of the sense 
activity of the (ye. As soon as this men- 
tHlly-])r()duc('(l light Ix'comes steady and 
vanislics no longer hut remains safely fixed 
in the mind, we should according to the Vis- 
suddhi-lVIagga move to another place and 
there continue our exercise. In fixing the 
mentally-pj-oduced light still more with our 
mental eye, it hc'comes continually steadi(,;r 
and brigliter till at last it assuimf's the ap- 
pearjince of the bright morning star. There- 
upon tlie mental “rt'flcx-mark’’ (palihhaga- 
nimitUi) is attained and along with it the 


so - called neighhourhood - concentration 
( iiparani-samfidhi' . 

Already during this stage all mental 
“hindrances' ’ imcdnuKi) have, at least 
lemporanly, disappeatvd and In'ccune im- 
possible : no ■‘seiisuar’ wish iKdinuc- 
rlunuld) can possibly arise in such a state; 
MO “ill-will’’ (njapada) can irritate tlui 
mind: all immlal stillness .and dulhiess 
(Ihind-iniddlid) are overcome; neither 
“re.stlessncss and anxi('ty’’ {uddhaccd-kuk- 
/.(((■(•(/) nor “wavering (kadd and sc.e[)tion“ 
i ricilirchi) can divert it. For as long 
as then' is possihilily of their arising, there 
can he no lasting tranquillity of the mind. 
Now, in again (ixing onr mind more and 
more on the “l■('llex mark” we fin.ally roach 
“Attainment ('oncentratioii" {dppond- 
sdiiiddhi) and thereby ('liter into the first 
dhdua: thus h\ tlu' ever d('('por absorption 
of the mind wi' pass eonsi'iaitiM'ly tlirough 
the remaining Jlunids as described above. 

Next, let us touch on the so-called ceme- 
tery meditations, ’riu-ir purpose is, by 
arousing disgiiM for tlie carnal desires and 
detachment from them, to create a concen- 
trated and trampiil state of mind. The oh- 
ji'cts of contemplation for the cemetery 
meditation — eitlu'r real or imagined — are : 



A BEING FUT'f: FROM OR1'n>, H VTUKD 
.\\I> 
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a putrefied corpse, a corpse gnawed hy wild 
animals or by worms, a skeleton, scattered 
bones, bones crumbled to dust, <‘tc. 

Of the remaining concentration cxertases 
1 intend to sjjcak only of ibo four so-called 
“l)ivin(!-A bodes” or Braluiiu-rihcim-hha- 
vatui, vi/ ; benevolent love, compassion, 
altruistic joy, and equanimity, in tbe Pali : 
Mctfn, Knrinui, MitdHa and J^jiclikha. 

Tbe first of these, the development of 
benevolent love or loving goodwill (IMOta- 
bliavana) is according to the Visuddbi- 
Magga to be practised somewhat like this : 
P’irst, one should think of (.meself, “May T 
be happy; may 1 be free from pain and 
sufl'ering!” d'hus, beginning with onesedf, 
one should then in the same way extend 
loving and benevolent thoughts to one’s 
teacher, then to one’s fellow-monks, then 
to all persons living in and around the 
monastery, then to the inhabitants of the 
nearest street, then by and by to the 'whole 
town, then to the whole country; and mak- 
ing no (I i tie re lice hi'tween friends and 
enemy, blood-relations and strangers, <good 
pt'ojtle and bad, one should ])ervade the 
w’hole wide world 'with loving goodwill; and 
not only human beings, but also animals 
down to the tiniest insects, all sliould be 
embraced with our loving goodwill. 
Identifying ourselv(‘s with all tliat we 
should dillnse our love through tla* ■whole 
universe, above, below, and on all sides, 
and should rouse in our inmost heart the 
teiwi'iiti wish : ‘‘0, may all beings be 

freed from that ill-begetting ciaiving, liate 
and delusion!” 

By this exercise of universal good-will 
the heart is purified of ill-feeling and anger 
and attains tranquillity, peace and stead- 
fastness. During the exercise the mind 
may gradually pass through the first three 
Jhanas. In a more or less similar way 
‘‘compassion” and ‘‘alturistic joy” are to 
be developed. 


In the texts again and again, we read the. 
stereotyped words : ‘‘There, 0 Monks, the 
monk with loving kindness — with compas- 
sion- -with alturistic joy pervades one direc- 
tion, then a second, then a third, then a 
fourth, above, below, and round alKUit, in 
every quark'r, and identifying himself with 
all, jicrvades the entire world with heart of 
love grown great, wide, deep, boundU^ss, 
free from wrath and anger, etc.” 

In Lh(^ fourth so-calk’d ‘‘Divine Abode,” 
the development of eipianimity {upekhha- 
hharana), all things and persons are regard- 
ed with ]>erfect equanimity and disinterest- 
edness. With unshakable (iqnanimity the 
mind looks iqion wealth and poverty, 
happiness and misery; free from agitation, 
free from aversion or inclination the mind 
remains steadfast and unmoved, bi'yond 
love and halreil, beyond joy and sorrow. 

It may hen' be numtioiu'd that concentra- 
tion does not reach the same degree of in- 
lensity in each of tlu'se forty exercises. For 
('xample, in some of tlu'm only ‘‘peigh- 
bourhood-coixa'utration” is n'acbed, as in 
the reth'clions on the qualities of the Bud- 
dha, Dhamma, Rangha, etc. ‘Phe ceme- 
tery meditations may induci' entranci' into 
the first Jhaiw: the first thret' ‘‘Divine 
Abodes” may indnci' tlu* first three Jhanas. 
The ten “Tvasina” exercises, however, as 
well as the ex('rcis(> of ‘‘Eipianimity” and 
the concentration on ‘‘brciithing” may in- 
duce all the four Jhanas. 

With regard to the nature of the jierson 
meditating it shouki be noted that the four 
colour Kasinas iire ])articularly suitable for 
an angry nature, whilst for an unsteady 
nature the concentration on breathing 
(Anapana-safi) is to be recommended. Fur- 
ther in the case of an unsteady nature the 
Ivasina-orb shouki be of small size. 

We have already stated above that all 
these concentration exercises serve only to 
develop mental concentration and tranquil- 
lity iSamatha-hhavana). This ihental 
tranquillity however is the fundamental 
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and indispensable condition for tlie success^ 
ful development of insight (injmsana-bha- 
vana), and tliis insight alone possesses the 
power to confer immediate entrance to the 
“four ^stages of holiness” and to free us 
from the ten so-called “fetters” that hind 
beings to the ever-turning Wheel of Ex- 
istence. ^ • 

•Therefore our Master has said : “May 
you develop mental concentration, O 
Monks. For whoso is concentrated in mind 
sees things as they really are.” Concerning 
“Insight” we read in tlie Milinda-Panna : 
“Just as vvlien a man brings a. lamp into 
a dark chamhcr, the lamp produces light 
so that all things are clearly seen : even so, 
as soon as insight arises, it dispels 
the darkness of ignorance and brings forth 
the light of knowledge; sending out the rays 
of wisdom it renders clearly visible the 
Four Noble Truths. Then the earnestly- 
striving monk perceives with clear and 
bright insight the impermanence, the 
misery and the unsubstantiality of all ex- 
istence.” And in Puggala-Pannatti (No. 
}09 n.y.) : “Just as a man at the sudden 
flash of lightning on a dark and gloomy 
night may with his eyes recognise the ob- 
ject; even so by insiglit man may perceive 
things as they really are : ‘This is misery’ 
— ‘This, the origin of misery’ — ‘This, the 
cessation of misery’ — ‘This, the Path lead- 
ing to the cessation of misery.’ ” 

Hence, just as morality {sila) forms the 
indispensable Foundation for the successful 
developmejit of mental tranquillity and con- 
centration (sainadhi), even so mental tran- 
quillity and concentration supported by 
morality form the necessary foundation for 
the development of wdsdom (panna), of In- 
sight, and insight is the immediate condi- 
tion of entrance into the four stages of 
HoUnesti and Nibbava. 

However it is not an absolute necessity 
to have gained the four Jhanas, for a suc- 
cessful development of “insight” and the 
realisation of the four stages of holijjess; the 
attainment of “neighbourhood-concentra- 
tion” is quite sufficient. Moreover, during 


the Jhums the development of “insight” 
is absolutely impossible, for tbe initial prac- 
tice of this exercise requires abstract think- 
ing and analysing; whilst in the first Jhana 
abstract thinking is already weak, and to- 
tally alhsent in the three higher Jhanas. 

As already said “Insight” is induced by 
means of analysis and intense contempla- 
tion of all the iihenomena of existence, viz ; 
material form, feelings, percejitions, mental 
functions and states of consciousness; by 
the contemplation of their impersonality, 
futility, enqitiness and uiisubstantiality; 
by the comprehension that in reality, 
neither within nor without these pheno- 
mena, is there to be fouiul any “Ego-en- 
tity” {atfan-Skr. atnian). That wdiich 
we call our “I” or “self” or “person” is 
nothing but an empty name. Eeally, this 
teaching of the unsubstantiality is the only 
siiecific Buddhist doctrine, hut wdthout this 
jirofouiid insight one can never rightly 
grasp the Four Noble Truths nor realise the 
higher Path. 

All the other teachings of our Master 
may, be discovered in other ])hilosopbies or 
religions. Also the Jhanas had already been 
attained before and inde])endcntly of tbe 
Buddha . Love wais preached by some other 
religions. Likewise the impeimanoncy 
and miserable nature of existence was 
taught by others, but the saving truth of 
\natta, i.e. the impersonality or pbeno- 
menality of all existence has becTi taught 
and revealed to the world in full clearness 
only by the Ihiddha. This therefore is the 
only characteristic Buddhist Doctrine on 
which the whole Buddhist system stands or 
falls. TTence, as the Ajiatta-understanding 
is the preliminary condition of a real un- 
derstanding of tlie Four Noble ’I’rnths and 
as without a deep insight into the truths of 
the phenomenality of all existence, deliver- 
ance from Sanisara is impossible, therefore 
one may rightly say that of all liistorical 
teachers nmie but the Ssage of the Kakyas, 
the Enlightened One, has shown the right 
method of meditation and hence ihe right 
w'ay to deliverance. 
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WHY INDIA LOST BUDDHISM? 


By HAR DAYAL 

1 ]\1AY bt' allovvod to oxjxcss a lew ideas 
on tliis iiiiporUiiit (jueslioii. W'e know 
that lh(>. disa))|H'anuu‘(! of Buddliisni in 
India is a very pii/zling' problem, fkahaps 
it will never be explained very satisfactori- 
ly. But a few tentative suggestit)ns may 
lie ollered. 

1. Tlie BnddJiist CJmrcli made a great 
mistake in rejecting India's past. It 
tlioiiglit that the history of India began with 
Jjord Buddha. The Buddhists did not 
j’evere Kama, and Krishna, wlio tvere also 
great national heroes and tencliers. ^I'he 
Brabmanists represented the historical 
tradition, tvlien they developed the cults of 
Krislina and Rama. Every religion, that 
ap])oars on Indian soil, must honour Kama 
and Krishna, in some way or other. The 
Buddhists need not liave r('gard('d tliem as 
gods or incarnations, but tliey should have 
paid them homage. They were cc'rtainly 
more deserving of worship than the imagi- 
nary and lifeless A\alokitesvara, IVIanjiisri 
and other siudi incarnations. Every clinrch 
in India, must build on the Ramayana. and 
the Mali abb a rata, or be defeated in the 
sli’uggle with Brahmanism. New sects 
may add to the ancient traditions, hut they 
must not destroy them. 

II. The Buddhist monks wasted their 
time in futile metajibysical disputes, which 
had no bearing on ethics and social welfare. 
And they hatched the most incredible and 
nonsensical theories out of their minds. 
Thus we got the Prajna-paramita in several 
tliousand verses, and the “wisdom” was 
supposed to be summed up in the teaching 
that (‘verything was empty (sunya). If 
these teachers had devoted themselves to 
science, they cmdd have discovered many 
truths and rendered valuable services to In- 
dia and the world. 

111. Monasticism is a curse. Many 
unfit and lazy persons are always admit- 
t('(i into the monasteries. The life of 


indolence and security attracts many men 
and women, who have no call for true reli- 
gious service' and they are not controlled by 
the laity in any way. \V(' learn from the 
Rajatarangini that there were , married 
monks in Kashmir! This monasticism in- 
volved no sacrifice and became a lucratiA'e 
profession. 

IV. The ruling classes could not accept 
the Buddhist dogma of absolute vegetaria- 
nism( ?) for all classeis. Brahmanism did not 
insist on it, as the Brahmans had more 
commonsense than the Buddhist monks. 

Buddhism does not expect the ordinary 
laymen to observe strict vegetarianism in 
Burma, (’hina and Japan. Why was this 
minor virtue over-em])hasized in India ? 

V. The “mystical” tendency, which is 
inherent in all unscientific and imaginative 
sjiirits, resulted in such aberrations as the 
spells, dharanis and mantras of Tantric 
Buddhism. And other signs of degeneracy 
appeared. as tlie Tathagataguliyaka 
abundantly jiroves. 

VI. The negative and ])essimislic aspects 
of Buddhism, which have certainly existed 
since the earliest times, tended to rob life 
of all earnestness and real meaning. The 
eternal harping on dukhani, anitya, sun- 
y:ita, etc. was not conducive to the growth 
of energy, and a high standard (d' spiritual 
activity. Those texts of Buddhism really 
make out human life to be a sad and sorry 
business after all. And a church, which 
emphasized such absurd and pernicious doc- 
trines, deserved the treatment that it receiv- 
ed. The, same nation, that welcomed early 
Buddhism, felt that it must repudiate later 
Buddhism. 

The essence of Buddhism does not consist 
in the reiteration of the old formulae and 
the misinterpretation of the old texts. It 
lies in the progressive search for Truth in 
the spirit, that animated Bhagavan 
throughout his life. Don’t be mere Bud- 
dhists : try resolutely to be Buddhas. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
.BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

By J. TAKAKUSU 


S EEN from the stundpoiiit of the mnn- 
bcf of udhereiits it possesses, 
('hristianity hardly hears compari- 
son witli Buddhistn. Statistical returns, 
thongh rather old they are as they were pre- 
j)ared some thirty y<‘ars ago, show that 
Christianity, incdnding Protestantism and 
('alholicism, jxissessed .‘W7 million follow- 
ers. Against these figures, Buddhists num- 
hered roughly 500 millions. Now the total 
population of the world being 1250 mil- 
lions, 10 per cent of them are believers in 
the religion founded by (iautama, nhile 20 
are adherents of one originated In dc'^us 
Christ; Foruuuiv, however, nnmhers \\er<' 
not considered as of much iin[)ortance by 
the Christians of the West. “ What is the 
use of com|jariiig numbers ? ” they used 
to say, “ for they tell nothing. Civilized 
religion is pure, monochromatic, while un- 
civilized religion is a mixture of various 
doctrines. It is inquire in faith, because it 
sometimes is P)uddhism and Confnciajiism 
combined, sometimes liuddhism joined to- 
gether with Shintoism, and so forth. ” 
Now, when belief in Jiionochromatic 
Chl’istianity has begun to Avane, when one 
looks at it it appears as though polychroma- 
tic religion is deeper in faith and might 
survive after the former is lojig dead. No 
intelligent man noAV thinks of calling one 
religion civilized and another uncivilized. 
In fact Avliat has hitherto been considered 
as civilized is often found to be uncivilized 
aiid on a stage hitherto considered to be civi- 
lized acts are sometimes enacted, which arc 
uglier in nature than anything done by nn- 
civiljzpd people, Avhile beautiful flowers are 
not infrequently found blooming in a field 
hitherto considered uncivilized. We liav’e 
• been accustonrjed to think that the Avorld 


goes forward from barbarousness iociviliza- 
lion, but facts have sometimes been found 
which show that insti'ad of advancing the 
world has retrograded fiom civilization to- 
wards barbarousness. 

Rtdigious belief, one rea.sonably expects, 
slionld also advance from that in a primi- 
tive faith towards that in the highest, from 
.'iinplicity to\\ ards complexity, from siqier- 
Mition towards pure faith, from blind 
laith towaids i-ational faith. As a matter 
ol fait, however, jieople often ])ursuc 
wholly unexpected courses. For instaiii'c, 
wo often come across num, who were once 
furiunate enough to enter the gate of pure 
laith but afterwards retracted their s1e])s 
in the direction of superstition, or men, 
who once drank deej) in the spring of ra- 
tional faith but afterwards fell down into u 
pool of lilind faith. 'Phis world of ours 
never runs on a straight line; there are ex- 
eeptions at all times. 

Seen from tlie standpoint of the 
liistory of religions, it looks as if 
religion should advance from jioly- 
ilicism towards monotheism, fi'oni 
monotheism towards {lantheism, from 
pantheism towards rationalism. In 
such matters, howmver, there is no fixed 
rule or order, students of religion being en- 
tirely at liberty to set forth whatever theory 
I hey consider as right and correct. Fs- 
pecially it is so with religious faith ivf people 
at large. It never moves in such a direc- 
tion as men of sound intelligence and deep 
knowledge expect it would. For instance, 
w e think it is only natural and of due order 
that one’s religious faith advainces from 
that in a religion that stands with a creajtor 
at its centre towards that in a religion that 
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admits no sucli conception. In other words, 
wc‘ think the riglit order of tilings should 
he progress from heretic towards orthodtix. 
Hut Mr. Kaku Imai, formerly a priest of 
th(> Hhingon Sect, eudiraced Christianity 
and wrote a Ixiok entitled : “The' Story of 
My Conversion.’’ Mr. Ryoim Kaniclani, 
foriiK'rly a priest of the Shin Sect, also be- 
came a t'hristian and wrote a hook called 
“ J'hoin Buddhism to ChristianiU . ” Yet 
a, notlu'r Buddhist priest, Mr. Taisei Michi- 
hata, formerly of the Y^uzu Nembutsn Sect, 
piihlislK'd a hook with the title, “ From 
Buddha to Christ.’’ Idiere is no disputing 
ahonl 1ast(*s. In fact there is no rule, no 
Older in religious faith. What one thinks 
to h(' retrogression, another may think pro- 
gress. What Buddhists helieve it rational 
to think that men are their own creation in- 
stead of being creatures of (tod, Christians 
hold the view as irrefutahle that none but 
(lod can create human beings. Evolution 
is gimerally believed to be true and rational, 
but some (’hristians regard Darwin and 
his followers as heretics to be summarily 
suppressed. C)n one side belief prevails that 
knowledge and faith can move on side by 
side, hut on another intellect is considered 
to be irreconcilable with faith. To a cer- 
tain group ot thinkers, philosophy and reli- 
gion are fellow travellers on the highway of 
human [irogress, but to another they appear 
to go each the contrary way. In a similar 
way Buddhism and Christianity stand 
apart, opposed one against another, this 
being due to diil'erence in their fundamen- 
tal nature. Now in what points do they 
diffew from one another ? This is the 
(pu'stion 1 propose to answer as fully and 
plainly as possible, taking u]) one jioint of 
difference after another as I go on. 

In the concejition of men at large there 
are three kinds of “(tod.’’ The first kind 
of “Ciod” comprises all gods conceived in 
the minds of men from the adoration or 
fear of natural phenomena, such as the sun, 
the moon, mountains and rivers, and so 
forth. All gods of superstition ladong to 
this class. 


The second kind of “God” is human be- 
ings deified, siudi as ancestors, heroes, great 
num and women who rendered distinguished 
services for their fellowmeii. All mythologi- 
cal deities and fairies also belong, to this 
grou|) of gods. 

Th(‘ third kind of “God” is one who is 
believed to have createil all things in the 
universe, including men, namely, ‘the 
“creator.’’ The “creator” is also of tw'o 
kinds. One of them is a supreme being 
standing above all other gods, while the 
other is the one and only god, any other 
gods being considered as false. 'Hu? God' 
of Christianity is the last named one, 
namely the one and only true god, who is 
the creator of all things. The gods of Shin- 
toism are mostly those belonging to the 
second class of “God,” though in a rare- 
case there are those who can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from those belonging to the first 
class. 

The Christian god is a god of the third 
class and is entirely different in nature from 
any god of the second class. In Japan he is 
called Kami like any of the Ja])anese Shinto 
gods and for this reason the Japanese 
generally regard the Christian god in the 
same light as they do Shinto gods. In 
reality, however, the former is entirely 
dilTerent in nature from the latter. A Japa- 
nese believer in Christianity must deny all 
his native gods, including his defied ances- 
tors and the guardian gods of his country, 
and nnist worship the creator as one and 
only true god. The name Kami as applied 
to the Christian god is a misnomer and is 
certainly misleading. 

This reminds me of a similar matter that 
a[)peared in China some thirteen centuries 
ago, wheji during the reign of Emperor Tai 
Tsung of the Tang Dynasty Christianity 
was first introduced into that country. Un- 
der the name of Kingchao it was energeti- 
cally propagated by a missionary, whose 
original name was Adam, but who assumed 
the name of Kingching, a name having the 
sound of the name of a Buddhist priest. He 
collabortited with Prajna from India, who^ 
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was the teac;her in Sanskrit of o\ir Kobo 
Daislii, founder of the Tendai Sect, in 
translation into Chinese of the Mahaprajna- 
piramita Sutra. In carring out tlie work, 
KingchiTig worked on a Sogdian version of 
the sutra, while Prajna used tlie Sanskrit 
original, but the result of their joint elTorts 
was not quite satisfactory. In fact the 
Chinese tfanslation they bi'ought out Avas 
found by Emperor Te Tsung to conlain 
some i»erversions, which Avero so serious 
that tlie Kmperor ordered its su])])ressioii 
and issued a command to the ell'ect that 
Ibiddhists should exclusively tc'ach Jbid- 
dhism, while ('hristians should coniine their 
acti\ily to the jiropagation of the r('ligion 
of Messiah, and that no attempt should be 
made to mix them. It is significaiit that 
this Tmj)eria! injunction was issued at a 
time, when Kingching luid studied Bud- 
dhist terms and tried to utilize the fruit of 
his labour in his translation of Christian 
literature. At that time, in speaking of the 
Christian god, the AAa)rd Buddha aass gene- 
rally used and such Buddhist aa'oiaIs as 
Bodhisattva and .'Viiumt Avero also frecpient- 
ly used. Had the stale of things been al- 
lowed to go in this VA’ay, (Christianity and 
Buddhism would ha\’e been mixed resulting 
in confusion and loss of distinction Indwecn 
the tvA'o religions. As alnxidy said, (he ap- 
plication of tin* -lajiam'se term Komi to the 
Christian god is a cause of much perplexity 
to the Japanese |)eo]»le. But had the 
(Jiristian god and Buddha been mixed, tiot 
only (China, Koi’ea and Japan but all the 
East Avould ha,v(‘ suffered much inconveni- 
ence in consecpience. 

To return to the main subject, the 
(Christian god is a supreme being, who is 
sujiposed to have created the Avorld and 
mankind, who presides ov(‘r and judges 
men and controls their destiny. Tic is first- 
ly the creator of the universe, secondly the 
ruler of the world, and thirdly the judge of 
the human race. 

Now one of the fundamental principles of 
Budtftiism is atheism. Atheism has tAvo 
ways of interpretation. According to the 
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liist interpretation, there is no god what- 
ever. According to the second intepreta- 
tion, there is no god, who is the only god 
and the creator, ruler and judge of tlu^ 
\'orld, but the existence of other gods is ad- 
nutte<l. Buddhism has its guardian gods, 
such as Brahma, Indra, Barasvati and 
llariti, but does not recognize the existence 
of a god, Avho is the creator of the uniAcrse 
and the ruler and judge of mankind. In 
Ibis way the atluusm of Buddhism is that 
ol the second interpretation. 

Buddha was a man. He was a man, Avb.o 
b\ dint of self-culture elevated his character 
In such a height of perfeclion that we ordi- 
nary mortals can scarcely aspire after. 
Though a mortal like any of us, Buddha Avas 
a man, Avho had perceived the real stiite of 
ih(' universe and comprehemh'd tlu; truth 
of life. Hence be is called Buddha, which 
means enlightened oik' : a man who attan- 
('il complete' self-consciousness, lli(' perfect 
state of cnlighlt'iiment , the extreim' height 
ol goodness and Avisdoin, Jhiddha is 
rd'ler till not a god but a, man. He 
w.is so j)errect in ev('r\ respect that 
iiiea.surcd AAifb the standard of ordinary 
nieii,,lie is superhuman. Neveidheless he 
was a man, though judged by his career. 
Ins teaching, his words and acts, his |iow.er 
ol organization, his thought, there is uo 
denying lliat he A\as the gn'atost man the 
world has ever produced, a peerh'ss pt'r- 
sniialily. Buddha was undispntahh a his- 
l‘'i’ie eharaeter. It nec'ds saerely be iuhh'd 
that Ibiddlia is allogc't liei- dilferent from 
the Christian god. 

Opinion nia_A perhaps be advanced that 
tlioiigh a historic ])erson;dity, Buddhists 
liav(' made him a god anti worship him as 
such. Of AA’hat kind of god h.ave they made 
him then ? Certainly they have .uut inadtt 
him a god of the ahovt* ntenlioned lirst kind, 
naTtiel}^ a god made of a natural phenomen- 
on. Is it then that Buddha has been made 
by his followers a god of the second kind ? 
In tliis there is some plausibility, but the 
truth is that instead of oiir having made 
him a god in adoration, he liimst'lf rose to 
the jKAsition of a Buddha. For this reason, 
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A STONE CAUVINO IN BOKO BUDUR DEPICTING A 
»UTAKA STORY 


Buddlia is not ii {^od of the second Jvind. 
It ^foes ■without sayinfj that he is not a god 
of the tliird class. However intense the 
adoration of Buddhists of him may be, 
they nev(*r regard him as the creatoi' of the 
Avorld nor as the ruler and judge of man- 
kind. Buddha and the Cliristian god are 
entirely dilferent. 

iVople may tliink tliat Arnitabha or Vai- 
roehana of Nortliern Buddhism is a god akin 
in nature to tlie creator of the universe. But 
eitlier of tliese tuo Buddhas, being no more 
or less than the idea! of Sakyamuni, is ])rc- 
cisely Buddha himself. People miglit say 
Amital)ha mad(' his ay)])earance as SaUya- 
muni just as ('hristians believe, Christ was 
born as tlie son of (i()d. May be Sakya- 
muni M'as an incarnation of Amitahlia, Imt 
the relation, of Aniitablia and Sakyatnuni 
is entirdy dilferent from that betwe('n (Jod 
jind Christ. Tlie Christian god. avIio is sup- 
posed to have created the universe, is the 
only god as believed by Christians. But 


none knows whether he created the uni- 
verse or not, whore he exists or whether he 
exists at all. To believe in his existence is 
nothing less than su})erstition. It follows 
that whether Christ was the son of God or 
not is unknown. The oidy thing we can 
believe is that dc^siis Christ was a great per- 
sonality. Now Sakyamuni was a Buddha, 
■vvho actually made his a])])earance in this 
world. Exclusive of the fact that he was 
an Indian, he was an ideal Buddha personi- 
fied. 'riiis ideal Buddha is Arnitabha. Bud- 
dha.'s character W'as a character like oui’s, 
which w'as infinitely extended and elevat- 
ed. As our character is constituted with in- 
lelleet and sentiment, so Buddha’s charac- 
ter was constituted with infinite wisdom 
and mercy. Exclusive of tlie condition that 
he was of Indian nationality, the uncondi- 
tional ideal of Sakyamuni is wisdom and 
mercy. Arnitabha is mercy first and wis- 
dom secoiul, while Vairochana is wisdom 
first and mercy second. Both are represen- 
tations or manifestations of tlie contents of 
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Sttkyaniuiii’s character, in point of ideal 
Amitabha conies first and Sakyamuni next, 
but in that of actuality Sakyamuni conies 
first and Amitabha next. 

It is a, difficult matter to impress on the 
minds of children the idea of God, this be- 
ing found in .Sunday schools of the West 
to be the inost difficult task of all. iluddha, 
being a historic personality like any of the 
men recorded in history, there is no need of 
teaching (diildren to regard him as a god. 
Jn the circuinstance it is absurd that in 
Buddhist Sunday schools in this country 
the words kami and hotokc (God and 
Buddlial are often as if they exist side by 
side. Children should be taught to distin- 
guish between Kami, an imaginary object, 
from Ihiddha. a historic jicrsonality. 

Buddha founded his religion as a man 
for men. As he was a man liimself, he was 
moved by boundless sympathy lor his 
fellow men in their snirering. The fact that 
Buddha was a man like any of us makes us 
yearn towards him. 




By Rev. W. JOSIAS VAN DIENST 

T he world has seen many reformers, 
many gia'at teachers, many found- 
ers of religions. ,We I'evere and 
admire them, but there is only One whom 
wc wish to follow, and that One is our 
Blessed Lord, the Buddha ! 

Why ? Is there not a world of Wisdom 
in the Upanishads ? Was not Zoroaster 
one of the most wonderful singers of the 
Glory of the Most High'? Is not the 
influence of Moses still being felt eA'cn in 
our days? Hid not Mohammed bring 
about a reformation such as was never seen 
before? Arc not the moral precjejits given 


b\ Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount of 
the highest ethical value ? Then why pre- 
fer the Buddha ? 

The answ'er is a very simple one : the 
Religion of the Buddha is the Religion of 
(onunon Sense. In the Dluimma there is no 
place for mere belief. Everything that can- 
not be proved, is put aside us unessential. If 
a non-Christian were to approach a ])riest 
or person of a Christian sect and ask for 
admission into his conmiunity he would, be- 
fore the I'equest was granted, be instructed 
in certain dogmas and doctrines; he w'ould 
be told to beli(we this or that. If he w'ere 
to insist upon having proofs, understood by 
the rea.son, aiapiired and accpiirable by ex- 
perience, he would be told that human rea- 
soning is folly in the eyes of God; he has. 
to believe with or without evidence, to be- 
lieve even w'hen everything round about 
him tells him the contrary. The juiest 
would inform him about the existence of 
old man Devil, and tell him that “common 
sense’’ in religious matters is about the 
same as a Devil's sermon. 

The Buddha wants his folkwvei's to be 
independent thinkers. He is not only the 
iMdly-Aw'akened One, he is also the Great 
Awakener! A man's ow'n thinking, his 
own study, his own understanding, his own 
experience must leach him. He must 
turn to any question with an open mind, 
<'xamining all ju'ohahi lilies and ])ossibili- 
ti(‘s, accejding only that which agrees w'ith 
his sense of liaith, his common sense, his 
own exj.)eri('nce. 

We find the followering story in the Ali- 
gn Kara Nikaya : 

On a certain occasion the Blessed One, 
when travelling through the land of tJu* 
Kalamans, accompanied by a, largi' suite of 
disci])l(xs, canu' 1o a town named KesapuUa; 
and the Kalamans. having lu'ard of his 
arrival, went to greet him, and having 
done homage to him, iluyv discoursed witlj 
him. Among otluu’ suhjee.ts oi llieir dis- 
(•(Hirse ther<> was the question of tolerance 
for the views of others and how’ they should 
d('( ide as to the truth between conflicting 
and contradictory teachings. 
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“There are, Lord,’’ they said, “ascetics 
and teachers who come to Kesaputta, who 
-exalt their own views and doctrines, but 
who break up, revile, repress and oppose 
the views of others. And there arc other 
ascetics and teachers, 0 Lord, who come to 
Kesainitta, and they also expodnd and 
inaf^nify their own beliefs, but destroy, siip- 
press, despise and oppose the beliefs of 
others. And this being so, Lord, avc are 
in uncertainty and doubt between them, not 
knowing which among these venerable 
teachers speaks the truth and which speaks 
falsehood.” 

The Buddha replied : 

“It is perfectly natural, 0 Kalamans, 
that doubt should arise in your mind; there 
is nothing wrong in that. Do not go by 
subtleties of reasoning or logic, or by agree- 
able beliefs and views. Do not believe in 
anything because you have heard it; do nbt 
believe in traditions because they have be^n 
handed down for many generations; do not 
believe in anything because it is rumoured 
or spoken of by many; do not believe in any- 
thing because it is found written in your 
religious books; do not believe in anything 
merely on the authority of your teachers, 
ascetics and elders. But after observ'ation 
and analysis, when it agrees with reason 
and experience, when of yourselves you in- 
deed know : ‘these things are salutary, 
blameless, and approved of by the wise; 
these things being done and attempted, lead 
to well-being and happiness of each and 
everybody.’ then accept them, abide by 
them and live up to them ! ’ ’ 

I am sure that if these words were said 
from the pulpit in a Christian church, that 
in a minute they would purify the atmos- 
phere of everything Christian and Christi- 
anity-like ! 

Zorostrianism, Christianity, Islam, etc., 
all these religions will tell you that there is 
an Omnipotent Being, may they call him 
Ahuramazda, God or Allah. Before one is 
allowed to enter into their particular fold, 
one must believe in Ahriman or a Devil, 


in angels, etc. The Christian sect in A- 
Strect wants him to believe in predestina- 
tion, the parson of the church in B-Street 
tells him that he can never get into heaven 
if he is not baptized. For those who can- 
not read I wish to point out that I do not 
say that these things may not be facts (of 
some of them I have not the slighest ex- 
perience as to their truth of falsdiood !) or 
that some of them cannot be true. The Bud- 
dhist, however, says : I do not care whether 
they are facts or not. If these things agree 
with my reason and my experience, then 
only will I accept them, and not because of 
the authority of any book, and community 
or any man, whether he be still alive or al- 
ready dead ! 

When he is told that the Roman Pope is 
infallible, that there is such a thing as 
“Immaculate Conception,” then he shrugs 
his shoulders and says : “Well, such a be- 
lief does not lead to well-being and to the 
good and benetit of one and all, and where 
I do not feel like accepting it on account 
of anybody’s authority, 1 do not worry 
about it. I’ll find out for myself, but, whe- 
ther I reject it or not, at any rate I repu- 
diate the authority of any man who wants 
to force any compulsory belief upon me !” 

Once I talked with a Roman Catholic 
priest and he said : “Sir, when you still 
were a child, you had to believe on the 
authority of your parents, schoolmasters 
and teachers. Most people are like children 
with regard to religious things. So why 
should not they do the same with regard to 
their bishops, priests and parsons ? ” 

Well, there is something in that, but not 
much. When the school teacher told me 
that Ltmdon was the capital of the British 
Empire, and when I asked other people 
about it, they all told me the same. How- 
ever, suppose that the schoolmaster had said 
that Berlin was the capital of Russia, and 
my father would have told me that it was 
the capital of Ethopia, whereas my uncle, 
the policeman, might have assured me that 
neither of them was right but that Berlin 
was the name of the dog of Charles the 
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Fifth, then I could feel that I needed some 
more and better proofs than mere authority. 
Thus I learn that the best thing I. can do is 
to find out for myself, and that authorities 
and the gkill of other people can go to blazes 
as far as I am concerned. And this is how 
the Buddhist, feels with regard to all the 
difference^ insisted upon by religionists. 

Another, e.xample : When the Roman 
Catholic Chui’ch tells me that the Pope is in- 
fallible (when speaking “ex cathedra’’) and 
the Protestants say that it is not true, how 
can I know what I have to believe ? My 
common sense says : “Try and find out for 
yourself,’’ and that is “the Voice of the 
Silence’’ which T obey. Now, wlien I read 
that a lot of Popes were mere politicians in- 
stead of being repi’csentatives of Him Who 
said that His Kingdom was not of this 
world; when I see that in the Middle Ages 
they rejected some scientific facts that are 
common-places in our days; when 1 learn 
that they condemned to the stake those who 
proclaimed such facts; then I cannot tirid 
any common sense in such a belief nor in 
such infallibility. And having found out 
this, I realize that 1 must think for myself, 
inquiring and studying, and I do not care 
much more about any authority preferring 
my own reason and experience I feel that 
this is the only way to become a serious and 
honest thinker. 

In Buddhism tlu're is no authority nor 
any compulsory belief. It is ba.sed on facts 
such as can be perceived by reason and by 
common sense. “Everything is imperma- 
nent ! ’ ’ I look round about me and I sec 
that really nothing is abiding and un- 
change . “The whole creation suffers 
through birth, decay and death!’’ T use 
my common sense and I come to the con- 
clusion that, as far as J can observe every- 
thing suffers and that, because? even bliss 
and happiness are not abiding, in these 
blessings too the sting of impermanence and 
suffering is liidden. Having realize- 
ed this, I reason out that, since 
everything is transitory, and since 1 


also belong to “Everything,” even 
my own honoured, worshipped and 
aclored “Self” must be perishable and that 
there is no such thing as a permanent, ulti- 
mate “Self-being;” at least, I cannot know 
al)out it, because I cannot judge of anything 
bcjyond my knowledge, reason and experi- 
(!nce. My reason however tells me that a 
Ik'rmanent Being cannot bear any relation 
to impermanent things because such a rela- 
tion would affect the Permanence of such a 
Being. Having understood this thorough- 
ly, 1 do not worry about the existence or 
non-existence of such a Being because, 
wliether it is or is not, I can never come 
into contact with it. 

Finally I discover that these three doc- 
trines : Anicca (impermanence), Dukkha 
(suffering) and Anatta (absence of a penna- 
iH'ut self) amount to the whole of Bud- 
dhism, and that in Buddhism these three 
things are inseparably bound together. 
And this is why and how I learn to consider 
the Dhamrna of the Buddha as the Religion 
of Common Sense. 



/ met life face to face 
In the whLspcriufj vale of shadows 
“ Life ” 1 cried 
“ I am icear}i of thee. 

And thy eternal youth 
Sec ! 

I have qroien old J)eside thee. 

The grim hand of Age 
Relentless Age ! 

Has bent and brohen me, 

No' I shall no more on winged feel 
Speed with thee thro' sunlit hoars. 

Go’ for I am weary of thee 
And would speak with “Death" 

JAfe raised her wondering eyes 
“ I am Death" she said, 

Aiid I fell before her 
Blinded with light. 

EELAND J. BERRY 
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A NEW OFFENSIVE 


By S. HALDAR 

T he critical situation of the Cliurch 
in the West was alluded to in May, 
IhBl, by Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
while addressing the annual Assenihly of 
the Congregational Bnion of the City 
Temple. He s|X)l<e of the collapse of the 
orthodoxy of past generations and the 
failure to re})laee it by a confident, coherent 
faith apj)licable to modern thought. 
Dean Inge was equally outspoken when he 
wrote in the “Evening Standard’’ in Oct- 
ober 1934; “Christianty, when it is faith- 
fully preached, has never been popular and 
never will he’’. 

The situation is now realized by the * 
Protestant Chui'ch. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society staled in the “Com- 
mon Bond’’ issued in Scqit., 1935; “The 
Bible Society is concerned at the wides[)read 
neglect of the Bible at home, and in order 
to try to counteract it a compaign will be 
started to ‘bring the })eoj)le of this (‘ountry 
back to the Bible, and tlu' Jlible back to 
the people ? The campaign will be opened 
in the autumn.’’ 

With this new olTcnsive wc heathen 
people of the Orient are not much concern- 
ed. We know lliat in the West wider 
knowledge is dissipating ignorance. As 
Matthew Arnold said: “Intelligent people 
among the educated classes grow more and 
more sceptical of the miraculous data which 
supply the basis for our received theology. ’’- 
The Bishop of Birmingham, preaching in 
1928 in ^Westminster Abbey boldly said : 


“Our Church will never win with'thc edu- 
cated world until it discards obsolete for- 
mulae and conquers the cxjiiservative and 
obstinate supersition which exists within 
ibself.’’ 

What concerns ns more is an Afisocioted 
Prois message published in Septcmb(*r, 
.193,5 about a Kiv(>-ycar T’lan for the Evjtn- 
gelization of India which had been decid- 
ed ij])on by the Bombay Christian 
Council iit its 24th annual session. 
.While the soldiers of Christ are marching 
onwards under the ini])ulse of a fresh oilen- 
sive ajul with the aid of scientific metliods 
jmivided by the Kadio, wo lieathens should 
be on the alert. If on a re-exainination 
of Christianity we find its claim to In; the 
only true religion to In; well-founded we 
should have no hesitation in niarclii 7 )g, 
with hajids up, into the Christian fold. 
Buch a course will have one great result, 
viz., that of nnifying humanity and re.aliz- 
ing the old dream of a universal brother- 
hood. But Av<; should look before we l(‘ap. 
We are confronted at the outset with the 
que.stion— What is Christianity ? 'I'ho 
lollowers ol tin* great Cuhreh of Rome as- 
sert that their own church is the only one 
thj’ough Avhich salvation can be procured. 
They say : “We dcjiy there is a religion 
outside the Catholic Church.” Jiuther 
tauglit that remission ol sins can be obtain*- 
ed only witliin the Reformed Church. Tru- 
ly has Archbishop Whately observed : “If 
the love of Christ unites, love of dogma 
divides, and it is rare to find the one affec- 
tion uncontaminated by the other.” 

(M^e should avoid falling into the errors 
which led men of a past generation to em- 
brace Christianity. Thus in Bengal a 
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famous poet, Michael Madhusudaii Dutt, 
realized the merits of higher Hindu teach- 
ing after turning Christian but he found 
consolation in the thought that Christianity 
promoted civilization. He said : “Christi- 
anity is a civilizing agency. I would tight 
like a Crusader if anyone would speak 
against'it, but my real feeling is Hindu.’’ 
If Micdijael Hutt had lived till 1908 he 
would have heard the voice of llishop Wel- 
don (Dean of Manchester and at one time 
Metro])olitan of India) declaring that every 
improvement of higher civilization had to 
face strenuous opposition in England from 
the Church. 

The loading Christian paper of India, the 
Statcftiniiii, stated in March, 199:) that be- 
fore aeroplanes came the idea of fl} iug was 
regarded as a, presum])tion, a sacrilege ; an 
“invasion of God.’s privacy,’’ an old lady is 
said to have called it. The whole history* 
of Christendom disproves tlie idea that 
Christianity has |)ronioted enlightenment. 
The Old 'rcstament taught ; “In much wis- 
dt)m is much grief ; and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.’’ So emi- 
nent a, Christian as Thomas ii Kempis has 
solemnly declared ; “Cease from an inordi- 
nate desire for knowledge, for therein is 
much distraction and deceit.’’ 

A highly respected Oriya gentleman, who 
adopted Christianity and iji later life out- 
lived religious narrowness, confessed that 
it was Christ’s utterance on the Cross 
(“Father, forgive them etc., as recorded 
in Luke XXIII.) that drew him to Christ. 
It never struck him that if the sacrihee on 
the Cross was preordained by God and was 
the execution of the Divine scheme of salva- 
tion the Jews M’ho nailed J'esus to the Cross 
were only carrying out God’s oum design 
■and’ were not guilty of a crime which need- 
-ed forgiveness. Moreover this passage has 


been deleted as an intcrjxdation in the Ee- 
vised Version of the Xew Testanicut. 
Another version of the same incident which 
represents Jesus as making a complaint to 
his Father for having forgotten him also 
conflicts with the idea tiiat the sacrilice on 
the Cross was deiihei'ately designed by God 
for the redemption of mankiml. 

There arc more serious considerations. 
Amongst the heathen there are belivers in 
God — including an anthropomoi'pliic God 
— who attribute the highest ideas of onmi- 
])otencc and righteousjiess to their iH'ity. 
What arc they to think of a God uho allows 
his beautifnl creation to he marred by his 
enemy, 8atau, and who allows that enemy 
to usurp the kingdom of this earth. To un- 
derstand this a(;t of wanton dispossession 
one lias only to refer to the Christian daily 
))rayer taught by I.iord Jesus in which the 
restoration of the Kingdom is prayed for. 
Wheia* is the justice or rightct)nsness of con- 
demning the uuhorn progeny of Adam for 
no sin of their ow'ii ? blow could a henevo- 
leut God delay for eeuturics in devising a 
scheme of salvation for mankind so con- 
demned ■? How' is it that iwcn after the 
sacrifice of his ojily son on the Cross the 
redein])tion of all mankind was mil cffe<-t- 
cd ? 

The Roman Emperor Jnlian (ealh'd by 
Christians the Apostate) pertly ijupiired 
how it came about that God should form a 
woman as a hel[imate to man, kitowing 
well that she would he the cause of .Ailam’s 
fall, and that her sex from age to agt' wnuld 
l)e little else tluin a flickering torment to 
the sons of men. Ho could tiol believe that 
any large-hearted, generous deity would he 
content to squander “all his favours on one 
little race in one little conier of the world 
to the neglect of tlie rest of mankind.’’ 
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’And what has heen the 
result of God’s coven- 
ants with his “chosen 
people?” Have those 
people fared any better 
than the unfavoured and 

neglected Gentiles? Has 



not the late , William i 
Archer rightly observ- * 
ed ; “My fundamental i 

objection to tliat Church ; 
(lli<‘ Church of Rome) 
and indeed to Christi- 



anity as a whole, is that 
it is so irreligious. It 
])resents to u.s such a 
childishly inadequate 
conception of the Al- 
mighty, and diverts our 
attention from the real 
majesty and marvel of 
the universe to a fairy- 
tale cosmogony, the 
highly unedil'ying his- 
tory of a Semitic tribe, 
and a most iniuiorul 
fragjiienl of folklore 
about an irascible Crea- 









v 



tor, childishly irritated I 
wilh creatures he had I 
lhru.sl into being, | _. 
a a d then no less 
capriciously reconciled to a favonred few 
among them by the vicario\is torture id' an 
iiinocejit jk'i-sou — whether man or God does 
nut greatly matter.” 


Ill’ INK OF A IJUDDlirST KDIFICE IN BALE 

’I'liese are matters which demand the 
close attention of the heathen in preparing 
to meet, the determined offensive by Chris- 
tian missionaries. 
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(India & Far East) 


Chinese Buddhist 
Monks Turn Soldiers 

Shanohai 

jgUBDHIST monks throughout 
China* are discarding their flow- 
ing robes for the yellowish- green uni- 
forms of the Chinese army, shoulder- 
ing rifles and marching to the crisp 
■commands of military instructors. 

Buddhist nuns, forsaking their 
tranquil life in convents, are juggling 
with bandages and medicated cotton, 
studying to be nurses. 

Men and women dedicated to a 
religion of peace are learning for the 
first time of the horrors of war~~of 
-air-raids, gas attacks and gunfire. 

This revolution in Chinese Bud- 
dhism has been brought about by an 
•order issued by the National Govern- 
ment that monks and nuns must un- 
dergo a period of “citizenship train- 
ing” along with the rest of the 
people.* 

They are also given the right to 
vote in the elections to the National 
People’s Congress on November 12th, 
when constitutional government is to 
bo inaugurated in China. 

Both those developments have 
created a stir in Buddhist circles, 
as their religion preaches detachment 
from the affairs of the w'orld and 
condemns the taking of life. 

The Government, however, is un- 
derstood to have the support of many 
famous Chinese abbots, who are 
patriots above everything else. 

Institution for The 
Study of Buddhism 

Canton 

pBEPABATIONS are well under 
way for the opening in Canton 
of a special institution for the study 
' of Buddhism, Its establishment, 
with the status of an Academy, will 
mark it out as the only institution 
of its kind in the world, 

A *big society will bear the initial 
cost, and guarantees the institution 
financially in the future. 


World*s Smallest Car 
Costs only £80 

London 

MIDGET motor car, claimed to 
be the w-orld’s smallest and 
cheapest two-seater, has been pro- 
duced in London, in an effort to over- 
come street congestion and garage 
problems. 

It is so small that it can be put 
away on its end in a garden shed. 

It costs 4^80 and it is reputed to 
nm 80 miles to one gallon of petrol 
while a speed of 45 miles an hour 
can easily be maintained. 

Its over-all length is eight feet by 
three feet six inches. It is fitted 
with electrical equipment, with a 
single-cylinder, horse-power air- 
cooled engine, in a semi-streamlined 
body with the radiator in front. 

It has lt>-ineh*road-wheels chain- 
driven. There are three speeds and 
reverse, hand and foot brakes. 

The outstanding claiip is its 
manoeuvrability in traffic. 

Buddha Images Dis- 
covered 

Puri 

^ SANNYASI^ belonging to the 
Abadhut sect, has dug out a 
considerable number of stone images 
of Buddha and Buddhist monks from 
the Nanda cliff in the Lalitgiri hills. 
A lion’s gate has also been discover- 
ed. 

The place was most important 
during the period when Buddhism 
reached its climax in India. 

Buddhist Mongolia in 
Trouble 

JN Inner Mongolia the Japanese arc 
steadily consolidating their posi- 
tion, writes the Tientsin correspond- 
ent of the “Norlh-Chma Daily 
News.” 


In spite of all denials, there can 
be no doubt that Prince Teh has now 
definitely thrown in his lot with the 
Japanese. The fact that Nanking re- 
cently approved of the change of 
name of his Council to that of “Mon- 
gol Political Council in Chahar” and 
that the Prince has now moved his 
headquarters from Pailiugmioa to 
Chapser, which is the seat of the 
Mongol Government for Chahar that 
the Japanese had sot up many 
months ago, proves clearly that the 
amalgamation has been definitely 
carried through. 

'At one time a flourishing Buddhist 
country, Inner Mongolia, today, 
abounds in Buddhist ruins. 

Biggest Buddhist 
Monastery 

Paharpi'r 

JNDJA’S biggest I'uiued monastery 
lying in the ancient town of 
Somapuram (modern name Palmpiir) 
in the district of Bigra, Bengal, 
where Dipankara, who initiated Tibet 
into Buddhism, stayed and studied 
in the 12th century is gradually 
yielding to the spado of archaeolo- 
gists with its buried treasures and 
relics. 

The latest discovery made in the 
place is tlie shrine of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, excavated outside the 
area of the big monastery. 

Buddhist Sutra 
Translated 

Tokyo 

q'HE Kegonkyo, one of the most 
difficult sucred Buddhist Sutraa 
has just been translated into Japa- 
nese from Chinese by Mr. Koson 
Kobe, Professor at Nippon Univer- 
sity. A meeting to celebrate his 
completion of the translation was 
held at the KainBow Grill, Tokyo. 
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Ancient Buddhist 
Monastery 

P;>osA 

J^J^LI<’S (){ an aiicieiil Buddhist 
Jiioiiasterx , alxiut 2000 yt*ars oldj 
have !>t*en <lis(‘ovt*red in a retnote 
villa^t' jii Jiulia. It is siluated in a 
iittlv villai^a called Lanovila in Cen- 
U'al India. 

The nioiuisiery is lienn out of a 
huji^^e ro(‘k A\hich rests on a steep 
hill ol about lOtHt ft. in height. It is 
at pr('sent kinuvn us the Knrala 
<’aves. 

On I lie pinnacle of tlie hill, a 
dagoba built out of 'noIuI straie rests 
up to this dH;\. Tlnu’e is also a jireaoln 
ing ha!!, and some ro(uns which 
exist 111 the cave^ indicate the jire- 
sence of a monastery. 

Tlie dagoba is hi perfect condition 
but tin* oiiU'r ]iart of the j/reaching 
hall is in ruins. The tinilier used for 
1 h(* preaching [mil has stood the test 
of i-enturies and is said to he per- 
h'ctly sound. There are some stone 
carvings of very beautiful designs 
not so(‘n in other fiarts of the world. 


Buddhist Professor for 
Europe 


Tokyo 


j7N('()L' llACl Kl> by the succes^sful 
result of the Japanese - Italian 
exchange of ]*j’ofessors staned under 
its sjioiisorship, the Cultural Wh.irks 
]hu't‘au ot the Boredgu Office has de- 
cided to carry on the work with 
grinder effort*-.. Arrangeineids are, 
th('nd’ori\ hciiig made to send to Italy 
J>r, Masahani Anc/ak', lionorary pro- 
fessor of Tol.V) imperial Cniversity, 
as a (’ultiual envo\ lo gi\'e a series 
of lectures on Buddhism at the uni- 
versities in Borne, Bologna, Naples 
and Torino, 


Buddhist Revival in 
Chosen 

( nosKx, J\or;KA 

^ It B A \ ( I J'i M V. N T S a re 1 1 ( » w 1 )c in g 
made In hold a monster mass 
meet mg of the Biuidhist"., lievc, for 
the }Mir])(>*-c of bringing Jafianese and 
Korean Buddhists into closer nda- 
fionslup a'' well as of jiromoting tlie 
revival of Bu<idhisui in Korea. 
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Sri Pada Dispute 

State Council 
Discussion 

KN the Public Trustee’s De- 
part mcid estimate's were con- 
sidered b\ the State (knmcil on 
Se[)t. loth, the discussion centred on 
the Sri Pada incumbency disjaite. 

Ikdli claimants to the vacant in- 
cumbency found support. 

Sir Baron Jayatilaka said tliat lay- 
men uere try mg to make a }>olitical 
pa\Mi ot the dispute. There had 
})een trouble over the incumbency 
for civer a <*entury and the only solu- 
tion la> in H Sujireme (’ourt ruling. 

Sacred Bo-Sapling 
Nugegoda Ceremony 

^ SAPLING from tlie sacred 
Bodhi tree at Auiiradhapura 
v^aH planted in the ]»remises of Wije- 
\\'ardenarHmaya, Nugt'goda, on Sep- 
tember 20. The sapling was taken 
from ITunujiitiya in (’olornbo in a 
huge procession. 

The Ifodhi tree at Anuradlmpura 
is over 20(M) years old. drown out of 
a brunch from the historic Bodhi 
tree 111 India under whicli Gautama 
Buddha received enlightomnent, 
this uus brought to (’eyJon by Prin- 
cess Sangamitta, the sister of 
Mahiuda Thera who iniroduce<l Jhid- 
dhiMii to Ceylon. 

Africa to Ceylon in less 
than a Day 

^FBICA lo Ceylon in 215 hours, 
Africa tf) Aiistraha in .‘fl liours! 
Tlu'se are the possibilities in a 
scheme for bridging the Indian 
()<‘ean )>y air as part of the Overseas 
Defence ]»rooramine. 

Tlie project has Vioen in mind for 
about 15 years, but it is now being 
seriously considered as a j»racti(‘al 
pro]H>sitif)n. 

Ci'ijlou in one of thv fi)cal poiutft 
from which air fi'mca arr fHtimated. 


The Chagos Islands, within seven 
hours’ flight of Ceylon is chosen as* 
a junction for India, while Cocos 
(Keeling) Island is likely to afford 
protection to the Colombo-Frein anile 
shi])])mg track. 

Fl;ying from Africa to Australia 
the stages would probably be the 
Seychelles Islands, the (Jiagos Arclii* 
jielago, the Cocos (Keeling) Island, 
a total of four “hops” across the 
Indian Ocean. 


University an Urgent 
Need 


need for the immediate es- 
tablisliment of the (''eylon Uni- 
versity was urged hy the Bev. K, W, 
Stofiford in a paper read by him be- 
fore the Ceylon Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. 


Mr. Sto])ford said that be would 
consider the i)uestion from two eluef 
points of view'. First, (hat of the 
national life. One of the rnnir ob- 
jects of ail University in Ceylon, he 
said, would he to bi'ing about a s\n- 
ihosis of the haist and the West. If 
this is to lie doin' there must he a 
national university which wdll engage 
in crentive work related to the ])roh- 
lems of tlio country. So long as the 
course of studies was determined by 
some external body it was impossible- 
that the best minds of the country 
should he tui'iicil to the jirohlems re- 
levant to tlie country’s needs. 

lie then went on to consider the 
desirability of a Ceylon university of 
lier owui in relation to the secondary 
schools, lie pointed out that if the 
schools are to have a genuine free- 
dom in determining their course of 
study a national university was 
necessary. 


All - Ceylon Exhibition 
Proposal 

^ CONli’KRKNOR will shortly be 
called by tlio Begistrar-GeneraJ 
anti Director of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, Mr. V, Coomarasw amy, , on 
the proposal to liold an All-Ceylon* 
ICxhihition during the Coronation 
Festivities next a ear. 
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Tile Charnher of (kimmeroe, 
(’oloinbo firms, the Low-country Pro- 
duels Association, the (<eylon Mer- 
chants ("haniber and other organisa- 
tions and representatives of different 
sections of Ceylonese will be invited 
to attend the! Omferouce. 

The deeisi(ai to summon siuTi a 
Conference has been arrived at by 
the Executive Committee of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce after con- 
sidering the memorandum by the 
Director of Comriiercial Intelligence 
m which he recommended tlie luild- 
ing of an All-Ceylon Exhibition as 
part of the Coronation Festivities. 

The Executive Committee is of 
opmon that the proposed Exhibition 
should he kept open for at least a 
period of two months so us to give an 
oppoi\ unity for thousands of passen- 
gers who will be jiassiug througb 
(-olombo to and from the Coronation 
to visit the Exhibition. 

Archaeology Head- 
quarters 

Headquarters of the Archaeo- 
logical Deyiartmcnt, now in 
(^oloinbo, are likely to be removed to 
Kandy at no distant date. 

The Archaeological Department, 
since its inception, was jdaced at 
Aniiradhapura till 1930. In that year 
Dr. Joseph Pearson, Director of the 
('oloinbo Museum, temporarily be- 
came Archaeological Commissioner 
and it was considered convenient for 
administrative purposes that the head 
offices of the Department should be 
shifted to Colombo. 

It is learned that it is now urged 
that the location of the headquarters 
of the Department in Colombo does 
not in any way help the Department 
whose main task is at Aniiradhapura, 
Mihintale and Polonnannva. 

As the Department has, however, 
work in other parts of (\}ylon such 
as the IJva it is ])oinled out that 
Kandy would lie a xnoro ccniral place 
fi‘oiu which the D(?purliuent might 
diiNict its operations. 


Honour For High 
Priest 

gEPTEMItEIt 13th was a solemn 
occasion for the Buddhists of 
Calle. 

Tile event was the ('clebration of 
the Nayakaship, which bad been con- 
ferred on tile Rev. llalpatota Punna- 
rataiia Mnha Thera, tie' high priest 
in charge of the one and only Bud- 
dhist tenipJo in the h’ort, GaJle. 

There were about JPO j»riests and 
3,009 of The laity present. 

The previous day offering of gifts 
on behalf of the Kayaka-elect to 100 
monks took place at ilie Malwatta 
Teirijile. This was followed by the 
])resentat ion of the ad of appoint- 
ment, and a special offering of gifts 
lo the Malwatta Chapter of Monks. 


Buddhist Nunnery For 
Ceylon 


'pHAT a three-year building pro- 
gram should be laumdied imme- 


diately, in connection with the pro- 
jioaed Buddhist Nunnery for Ceylon, 
was the decision arrived at, at a 
meeting of the Vibara Maha Devi 
Upasikarama Palaka Sabha held on 
Sept. 0th in Colombo. Mrs. A. M. de 
Silva presided. 


Plana for the building of the Nun- 
nery were approved and the Secre- 
taries were authorised to expend 
Hs. 30,000 on the schenu‘. 


Tlic building will he o'lnposed ol 
ionr wings with a central (juadranglc, 
and eacli wing will be dnidcd olT into 
.•!}-<MuiLanicd living i'»'*'«r. for the 
nuns. 


Affairs of Dalada 
Maligawa 
Public Trustee's 
Comments 

J^EFEUKNCES relating to the in- 
come of the Dalada Maligawa, 
Kandy, are contained in the Ad- 
ministration Report of the Public 
Trustee for last year. Tt is pointed 
out that the offerings for the first 
lialf of last year, excluding exposi- 
tion collections, as reported by the 
Diyawadana Nilame were “cash, Bs. 
nil and articles, Rs. 15.50.” 

The Public Trustee also states that 
with some deplorable exceptions the 
members of the Sangha both os Trus- 
tees and (’oatrolhng Viharadhipaties 
made an earnest effort to work for 
the vieJfare of the vihares. Referring 
lo Basnayake Nilaines in control of 
dcvules, the Report states that some 
of tluun “show a strange ignorance 
of the mere rudiments of business 
matters and a few of them betray an 
unfortunate tendency to regard their 
own consiueiioe as tbe only and ulti- 
mate arbiter regarding thoir adminis- 
tration of dcvalc finances.” 

Bogus Buddha Relics 

How Pilgrims are 
Hoaxed 

JN his report, Mr. E. A. L. Wijeye- 
wardene, the Public Trustee,, 
mentions how some Burmese Bud- 
dhist pilgrims were hoaxed, recently,, 
in Ceylon when they were presented 
with “a sacred tooth of the Lord 
Buddha.” The sacred relic was 
taken to Burma with great reverence 
and the reception a(‘c(>rdc<l to it on 
its arrival in tlmt counir} was very 
vividly dcsci’iluHl lu the '‘Kaiigoou 
Gazette” of Kcb. H, 1031). An e.xtract 
from this apjieared m (he “Gcvlon 
Daily New'^*' 
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ill tiu* course of tlio iij\estigalion« 
made by tlic Public Trustee as a re- 
suit of this }niblic,atiou a liigbly jilac- 
od Tliero wIim was present at tlio 
Dnladtt Maligawa made the naive ad- 
mission tliat some jieople not far 
auay Jrmn tie* Dalada Maligawa liad 
a habit of nuikmg money by j,nving 
pieces of i\(»ry ti) the lliirmese pil- 
grims as genuine relics. Invostiga- 
tions proved that there was no irulh 
in the report published in tlie “Kan- 
goon Gazette. ” 

The extract roforrod to : — 

“A sacred tooth of the Ijord Ihiddlia 
was taken to Tliayetinyo on Wednes- 
davi hy Tliihla, of the Manng 
Danng Monastery. It had been 
brought Iroin Pevlon. At the jetty 
a large number of Jluddhists awaited 
its arrival. The sacred tooth was 
taken to the Mating l)aiing Monastery 
in a decorated ear, aeeompanied liy 
musical parties. Will fni\ o| yonr 
readers he nlile to enlighten their 
countrymen in Rangoon cm tlio sub- 
ject ? ” 

New Ceylon Stamps for 
The Coronation 

'pHE issue of tile first O,y]on 
stamps bearing the head of King 
Edward VIII. Imd had to lie delayed, 
it is learned, partly owing to the old 


‘4oekt'> already in hand not being ex- 
pected to be exliaiisted until about 
April next. It is, therefore, jwoposed 
tbut tile new issue should be in^sociat- 
cd with llis Majesty’s ('oronation, 
Miwi be out a few weeks helore May 
12 . 

The design for the (’oronation 
slarm> has still to be de<'ided upon 
and the local authorities are lu com- 
nmnicatioii with those in England 
m this connection. 

Three Chinese Arrive in 
Ceylon to Study 
Buddhism 

'pil FflMC Chinese students arrived 
on Saturday, in Colombo, by tlie 
‘'Anyo Maru/’ from Penang to study 
Ihiddhism. 

These students, wdio will be onlain - 
od as Buddhist monks, shortly, at 
the Peliyagoda Pirivena by the Ven. 
Lnnn])okima llliarmananda, ■will re- 
main •in the Vidyalankara Piruena 
for three years studying the Ihnl- 
dhist Scriiituros. They will fhen join 
ttie Salagala Monastery for a further 
period of five years after which tliey 
will return to Penang to projiagate 
the Dliarnma. 


The students were selected by Mr. 
(toll Eng Chow of Penang in response 
to an ofhw made by Mr. Sri Nis- 
sanka to teaeh thorn the Dhamma, 

Nurses Not to Attend 
on Bhikkhus . 

the result of certain representa- 
tions made to Government to 
the effect that arrangements should 
he made in Ceylon hospitals to have 
Puddhist priests attimded to by male 
attendants, instructions have been 
issued to all Government hospitals 
that all Ihiddhist priests who are 
patients in wards sbonhl he attended 
to by male attendants. Tlie Nursing 
Sisters or Nurses in charge of these 
wards are requested only “to dirt*ct 
bill not take part in the nursing'’ of 
Buddhist priests.” 

U must be understood that it is 
contrary to their Order and their 
Prectqds that Puddlnst firiests 
should be attended to by women. 
References to the inconvenience that 
P)uddlnst priests bad to undergo as 
patients in hospitals, as a, rosult of 
rnn.-es having to attend on them, 
was made in the State Council m the 
course ot the Budget debate. 


[} U I L> A N V. 


Guide IIS, Lon/ Buddha, on Life's wcanj journey, 
Slioir ns Ihe path that leadeth to the Light; 

Our darkened 'ininds with Truth divine illumine, 
Strengthen our purpose to attain the height. 

Guide ns, Lord Buddha, when our feet have wandered 
Into the ways of error and of shi. 

It iih Truth's pure light delusion's mist dispelling 
Help us once more Thy Blessed Path to win. 

Guide us, Lord Buddha, when in fear and trembling 
H’<’ stand and wait to cross Death's stilen tide; 

Shine through the gloom, the ford seeure revealing, 
Bring us in safety to the other side. 

A. K. ZORN 
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HOPE ETERNAL 

Nothimj will last, nor pain, nor jotj, nor mrroiv, 

Grief follows hliss, hut neither v'ill endure, 

Ever and always there is a to-inorrow, 

Tho’ life's fieree ferer hur>ts, there is a eiire. 

There is no state will warrant lamentations,” 

In the din\ past men heard Lord liuddha son, 

For, thouyh all life, is framjht with truhulutions, 
There is eseape, and he has shown the Way. 

(iERALDlNE E. J;YSTER 




BRANCH 




I.JST <>F 

l^rcvinnsly ncknoirledge 0.45r>.19 

PEit' Mit. \V. W. JAYASiN(iHK : Us. 107/ . 

Xii. 1). A. rt'i-ora, Us. 2/'; Mr. \V. Stauloy Fer- 
niuiclo, Ks. ‘20,-; Mr. B, M. Atl^uulvakt^ Its. 5/-; 
Mf'ssrs. S. S. I lurnsiuplio, C. 1). Iv AVnorasiiijs'lie, 
B. A. J''ornainlo at Bo. 1/ oucli ; Mr. M. A. Poiris, 
Bs. 3/*; Mr. T\ U. Sonoviralne, B<‘. .1 Mrs. l>. A. 
(Jimatilluko, Jts. ‘2/-; Mr. \V, M. TViris, Bs. 2/-; 
Mr. A. M. Jayasiiioha, Bo. I/-; Mr. A. ?. Wijotiiiiga 
Bs. ‘2/ ; Mr. D. S. Dias, Ks. *2 - ; Mr. U. S. Ooora 
A\}i<la, Fts. 2/50; Mr. T. H. DanthanarayaDa, Ks. 
4/50; Mr. I). A. Al)<\>ratne, Jts. 2, *; Mossrs. .\. 1 j. 
do Alwis, M. .linadasa :il Ho. 1, • (uioli; Mt. A. -I. do 
Silva, Ks. ‘2/-; Mr. D. J^. Saiidanavako, It-.. 2 , Mr. 
J). A. V. Porora, Bo. J/-; Mr, B. M. Aitanayake, 
Ks. 5/-; Air. (’. I). K. Woorasmgha, Ko. L/-; Mr. K. 
A. Foriiando, Bs. 5/-; Mossrs. 1). S. Dias, 11. B. 
(loonaratne, at Ko. 1/- each; Mr. M. A. Peiris, Ks. 
0/-; Mr. P. F. Seueviratne, Ks. 4/-: Mr. D. A. 
Ooonalilako, Bs. 2/-; Mr. W. B. L. .layawardena, 
Be. 1/-; Mr. A. M. Jayasiugha, Ks. 3/-; Mr, A. P. 
Wijetunga, Ks. 3/-; Mr. It. S. Oorawatta, Ks. 7/50; 
Mr. T. H. Danthanarayaiia, Bs. 4/- ; Mr. D. A. Aboy- 
ratne, Ks. 3/*; Mr. O. L, Silva, Re. 1/-; Mr. T). H. 
S. Seneviratne, Bs. 1/50; Mr. D. B. D, J. Abey- 
fiekera, Re. 1/*; Mr. D. A. V. Perera, Be. 1/*. 

Peb Mr. K. a. G , Silva t Bs. 2/25. 

Value of 9 tickets sold. 

Per Mp. T. P. Wijewickrama : Rs. 13/-. 

Messrs. W. K. Wijemanna, G. Wimalageewa, N. T. 
de Silva at Re. 1/- each; Mr. H. Ototsu, Bs. 10/-, 


PChMA¥iC)NS 

Pi. It Mu. S. \\ M. Wk'Kuvm.vkatve ; Bs. 10/-. 

Mt»ssrs. \V. S. M. AI>o^ :-tdvora, IT. 11. TTduwola, B. J. 
\. W(‘oraM'k*'i a, 1). H. Scitiiiayako at Bo. 1/- each; 
Mr. A. T. W'lji'pala, Bs. 1,50; Mr. A. Kodikara, 
Bo. I/-; Mr. A. W'jjosiiigha, IN. ‘2/50; Mr. K. D. S. 
Karunaraliio, Ko. 1/-. 

Pm; Mi;. A. Sj;\l\ iK\T\r, . Bs. 13/.. 

Mr. •W. A. Pc'rora, Bs. 12 - ; Mr. P. Soiieviratne, 
Bo. 1/ . 

Pl.K Mu. Ik P. \Vl,TK,Tt Nt.,\ Bo. I '-. 

.Mr. 1>. P. Wijotungu, Ho. 1; . 

Pi i{ Mu. Samson Siojw \ ; Bs. 50k. 

Mr. K. D. tlayai'iOEo, Ih . 5 ' ; Mov.srs. Baoasingha & 
I’ros., H--. 5 : Mr. P, (1. Iku era, TN, 2 '50; Mr. K. 

W. 1 dona I Peroru, Hs. 2/50; Mt's-rs. U. P. Eke- 
iiavako, K. I). Lions A|.])n]mT7j\ , Rs. 5'; Mr. D, K. 
Mathew, Bs. 10 Mr. A. G. Wlckrainapala. Bs. 
10/-; Mr. G. IT. Nana\akkarn, Bs, 5/. 

I'i.it Mr. E. B\tn*asarv : Bs. 5/-. 

Messrs, ll. P. Gotjiinwardemi, 1). A. Colontie, at Bs. 
2/- each; Mr. G. 1). Charles, Bo. 1/^. 

Per Mn. S. MB liKANvoi: : Bs. 0/-. 

Mr. E. A. de Silva, Bs. 5/-; Mr. L. D. Cumaratunga, 
Be. 1/.. 

Per Mu. Mk W. Jayasinoiiv : Bs. 5/-. 

Messrg, B. D. Owen de Silva, A. M. II. (Je Zoysa, 
at Be. 1/- each; Mr. C. M. W. Goonawardena, Bs, 
2/-; Mr, T, B. S, Peiris, Re. 1/-. 

Total Collections ... Rs. 9,697.25 

(To be continued) 

81-8-36. 
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Income and Expenditure Account - From let January to 

30th June, 1936, 



KWEsurnnK, 

lU, e. 

INCOMK. 


Ks, 

e. 


Salan*'s and \Va;4rs 

P.S1 50 

10 SnO^f npijoiis 


J ,004 

00 



a 12 70 

UonatH'iis 


5 

00 


JjjyIjN and ian^ 

244 H5 

Snnda\ ( V)]](M‘tioi)s 


82 

>0 

, , 

an<l Stalioin^ry 

1 10 00 

,, 5’einns 


82 

55 



Ho *25 

,, lilll'ard I'ees 


281) 

05 


Ad\ nrt 

4 40 

,, Hint ol liootiis and (iaiai>;»'s 


1 ,027 

25 


Trlcphoiu*-^ 

2;{0 00 

Kent o! llaJl 


505 

00 


Audit .I'Vh'^ 

T)') (K) 

,, Iln‘4el 1' eev 


1,500 

f)7 

, 

lieliL'ioiis I'.xaniinal ion 

t‘)IO 07 

,, HeliL'iou- Pnbheal ions 


1 , 172 

80 


hanu Preaiddiif; 

ol 75 

,, (»aiden I^ixutuee 


0)8 

27 


\'(‘sal\ ( 'idciiralioiis 

70 00 

i»anl\ Interest 


i 

iV\ 


Tennis 

5!) OH 

,, Sundries 


55 

10 

, , 

Billiards 

|H5 85 


— - 

- — 



Jjiln'urv and lieaduii; liooiu 

120 40 




/ 


Host el 

1 ,.*Ui4 42 






The Bnddliisl Alaiiaziiie 

lOH 01 



/ 

t 

i 

/ 

! 



Jiait's and Taxes 

575 (K) 





Knjiaii's to bnildiii^fs 

M50 (X) 



/ 



Inleix'st on lluddliist Press Fund 

5)0 15 



/ 



Sundries 

1 1f. 52 



/ 


- 

l^lxee-^s of liK'oine over Fxpeiulit ure 

570 75 


/ 




Total Ks. 

0,751 48 


Total Ks. 


48 


V. S. N ANAYAKKABA, 

Tifasuirr, 



Balance Sheet ae at 30th June, 1936 


LIARIMTJBS. iU. c. Kb. c. 


AKSKTS. 


Rh. c- e. 


Al)e\raijPii' I'nnd 

11,020 

til 

liuddhi^'t Pt'i'ss |'’nnd 

1 l,2Hi 

2s 

Pniildinj^f I’nud* 

;i:u 

50 

Kni’iinni/al^i PrL»pKrt\ 

so 00 

Sf-^-nrOy L)epf>Kir ot I.mfilovKc^ ... 

Mria 

00 

J.eiuOni; TnOrarv — Px n’oTVio- Drpos)! 

Si NDiiv CanniToKs — 

41 

00 

Htdi^oonv PnOtinaT I'iDs 

120 

0() 


< M‘IT\L Ar('orNT — 

at i rrdii on 1 1 :tf» <(*♦,'.)().■) 01 
j ’,\( n --.- ot I IK « t V » r I ' muMkIi - 
t M! »• t ] ( u 11 1 ‘ t 1 un \ . To .‘{OT h 

Jnn.-Jo:}*') .CO 7;; 70.‘2K4 77 


I ’jlLi: }J»>LI) 1 Nk))'1J{TV ; 

A -. i>Kiation l * v (‘ n)jsKs 
IviimnKjjala i^opiTlv 
Mala) Property 


71,;>17 V2 
8,000 00 

.700 00 80,0 1 1 V 2 


rniintniK 
So\T>i{\ Di htoks : 

On A O' Ho'-tf*! -127 M 

SK<*r*‘tai\ HiOi^oous lAiinnna- 

tioji ]*ranc}» Hi Ifi 

Loaijs to I !inj)l(>vees C 00 

Keial on k niMiiu * i(alH ju’ojiei tji 

oiji'btaiidin;/ hoiii Ji.A. AH-n- 
di.-> 2H0.OO 

Mom M. A. PiiiK'lii 

''iinirlio \ppii- 

kam\ IK. 08. 0() MJ.} 00 


2,00 5 22 


Alaj^a/iiiK Maiia^ci 10 00 

in'* PukhcHlioim sold ok-o 
Ooni A. l\uinpf»\i) JK. 1.20 
On Am' V. P, 

1 ‘an fK .. (I. l:l 1 fiSi 82(1 22 


I 


un J'ort IJraLudi A c 
Ho Aluntivo Shnin* Room A c 


l>f rosiT : 

W o h 1 k(‘ I )iro(‘to» of 
I Joel rn'al 1 ‘ n(ltn'taUinj.'s 

'^ r«uh ; KkIiljioiis Pnklical lorn 


k- 15 

;n:> 20 


11.7 00 

2;‘:t- or> 


» \sn : 

Con Jon SaviMf.f'- l>unl\ 

on a (• ol’ AboNratuo k'und 
<»u a ot Hu(Ulhist P)k s 
I’ lnul 

OtVuM' SaxiJius Haul. ('O a 
(** 'r»'miis ('lull 


2,000 00 
PVtMi 80 
10 tit> 


\ M ' in \\ i , WWK OK iNOn , i . TT >, ; 


1 deposit I ( 1 1 ’uri al f 

* avmin \ e 
In ‘land 


;-t,(»o0 Tio 

2j:!:{ .11 
1 , 00 


O.NOn 20 


Total... Otkdk.'i 40 


•)\. a! 10 . or.,.tr>:. ifv 


\’. ‘•k \A\AAAKkARA, 

//• iKi /. Ti ni ‘- t :: rcr . 


Fort Branch Building Fund Account 


Statement of Income and Expenditure from 1st January to 30th June. 1936. 


]']XrENl)lTITRE. 

Rs. c. 

INCOME. 

, Rs. c. 

Ti* and ull«)wain't*s 

12(1 00 

Hy J)oiiatioiiB 

I,07B 75 

,, (’oIltM'forV Ootinniissiou 

53 50 

Bale of 25 cts. Ticket books 

87 26 

,, An<iii 

25 00 

,, fiunk Jntcrcsi 

86 89 

,, StatH)uery 

14 00 




17 47 



,, MiscidlaiuMms I'Wpeiiclii urn 

\) 40 




2.‘!!t :i7 



,, Excess of Income over I^jX]>en(litnre ... 

•M);j 02 



Ks. 

1.2((2 00 


Rs. 1.202 ItO 


Balance Shoet as at 30th June, 1936 


LTAmLlTlES. Rs. c. 

Rs. c. 

ASSETS. 

Rs. 0. 

(Japitati Account : 

Balance on 1-1-36 7,604 71 


MeTohersliij) Secretary 

('Asu ; 

50 00 

Add ext^ess of income over 


In hand 

25 00 

expenditure 908 02 

SUNDBY Ceeditobs : 

y.M*B,A. General Fund-amount advanced 

8,667 78 

18 16 

In Fixed Deposit 

111 Current account 

8,000 00 
6,510 88 

Rs. 

8,585 88 


R«. 8,685 88 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA, 
Hony, TreaBur^f, 



Mantivu Leper Asylum Vihara Building Fund. 

Statements of receipts and payments from 1st January, to 30th June, 1936, 


KKCKIPTS 


Hs. (*.. 


To I balance on 1-1-86 ... 28 00 

,, Donations ... 56 00 

,, Advance I'rom tlio Y.M.B.A. General Fund 845 20 


Ks. 424 20 


PAYMI'.NTS. 


Hs. c. 


My ('ost ot lina^^e and trans]>()rt ing ... 845 29 

,, I^alanee in Ihe Naiional Dank oi India, Tdtl. 70 00 


H<. 424 29 


V. S. NANAYAKK\DA, 

Uohtj. T rf usurer. 


Flood Relief Fund. 

Statement of receipts and payments from 1st January, to 30th June 1936. 


KI<]CE1PTK. 

Rs. c. 

l\VYAn:NTS. 


Hs. c. 

To Halaucc on 1-1. -86 

lOH 20 

J\y Fontrihutif)!! towards rii>od Rtdirl 
,, l^alaiu‘<! in Hong Kong <k> Sliangliai 

W'nrk 

Hank 

:h» oc 

5M 211 

• 

Es. 108 20 


JN. 

10H 2'^ 


\\ S. NANAYAKKARA, 

liony. T re usurer. 


* . ^ I 

* Printed for the Itditors “The Buddhist” by A. J. de Silva at the Vv'^ebco Press 
of Messrs. W. E. Bastian Oi . Hyde Park Corner, Colombo. 




THE BUDDHIST 

“ Sila Pn nniuiato Javom " 

PublmUcd in Colombo Ufgittercd as a Newspaper -vt - 

New Scries O \ JbM BEll at the (J. P. 0 



T he liisl lew years have set'll a re- 
Jiiaikahle lUKldhisl revival in 
China, '['his has h('ei) due niainiy 
to ('Xternal inihienees, it is a ival nio\e- 
lueid itiid lias a lew le:iders of hif^h eharae- 
ler at its head. Ilev. 'I'ai Hsu Ea Shili, 
file Chief of the Chinese lhi(hlhist priesi- 
liood. has for niai\\ yt'ars striven inanfnlly 
— tdlen, .'ijiiunst (AerwlH'hiiin}^ odds~ lo 
])lant tlie ftemiiix' set'd of tiie 1 )hanu<i on the 
soil. His elforts aie nou l)ej»innin^' to l»ear 
fruit, and the proposed ('roetion of a Ceylon- 
styled Buddhist temple at XaiikiiiR. will he 
an important land-maidv in the modern 
movement for the eslahlishment of 'riiera- 
vada ]5uddhisui in tliat land of ancient 
fame. 

The Chinese Buddhists are more than 
I'avourahly disposed towards this effort. 
The study of Pali — and therefore Thera- 
vada Btiddliisin^ — has heeomc a fciitnre in 
the study-circles of many a Buddhist 
Society. The Buddliists of Ceylon ought 
to take note of these hopeful signs and make 
a dctoriuined elfort to support the endea- 
vours of Kcv. 'Pai Hsu Ea Sbib and the 
Pure Karina Buddhist Society. We, as a 
people possessing the original teachings of 
the Master, owe a great delit to China. The 
opportunity has now presented to ns of dis- 
charging some {lart of the great obligation 

whieh rests on us. 

<» 

ANANDA COLLEGE 

Ananda College the Golden Jubilee 
jiof:' . which was celebrated in the first 



Week of tliis month, stands out 
uniipie among our Ihiddliist instilu- 
tit'U.^. Ktarled lifty years ago, today, it has 
taken its place among the chief si'condary 
schools of the hdand. 'Phis is, no doulit, 
imirpie coiisulering the obstacles Ananda 
had to undergo from its very inception. 
“ 'Pime was," wrote the Dnilji Keirs, 
" wlien owing to ilu' almost crippling 
dcnatioualisiiig iiillucnci' wliich had gripped 
the, count ry, buys of ulhcr schools had a ten- 
dency •to turn u}> their noses at .\nanda 
College. But it lias hi'cn proved that 
whether in tlie class room, the iicld of s^iort 
or in Cadet competitions, the Ananda 
College hoy is as good if not lictter than 
hoys of other leading schools." 

The chief aim of tlie (lolden duhilee Cele- 
hr.itions is to raise a fund to pay olf a debt 
of Rs. (lO.OOO Ananda has incurred on the 
land and the Imildings standing thereon. 
We .sincerely hopt* it Avill receive tlie gene- 
rous support of not only of the past jiiipils 
of the College, hut also of the general Bud- 
dhist public. By the splendid Hglit it has 
maintained for half a century against heavy 
odds, Anatida has earned the right to ask 
the Buddliist community for Jielp. True 
enough tliei’o is more than one ap])(';d of the 
same kind now before the public. But 
after all when all these demands are put 
togptber, the total sum is not so Iremeud- 
oudy large as to be beyond the resources of 
the Budilhist community. Every Bud- 
dhjfit, we liope, will feel it his duty to con- 
tribvite his mite to this fund. 


1986 

■Mfike ali Kiiu (Ikmv is ;u> In ])loo(l, 
Wliij'li of ''n<' low*; Oi>v in ttaij’s; 

Whioh lri(’.Ki(>s salt, all; tu'illiov romos man, 

Ti» 1/irlli wjlli 'hhiu lufuk nn the Imnv, 

Nnr htiertai thread on niah. wiio does deed, 

Is l]irie(*-l»orn ; and uho doth ill-deed, vile. 

T il K venioval of unlouchubilif} from 
iiuiongst the Hindus is an all-ab- 
Korlnng' junblcm to-day in India. 
11 has been admitted by all thinking and 
odiiciited Hindus that untoueliabiiily is a 
veritable curse oil Hindu Society. It is 
the natural outcome of caste system in In- 
dia, wbicli ba,s been sapjiing tlie n'ligious 
and social life of the Hindus for centuries 
togetlier. The untoueluibles arc consider- 
e<l outside the ])iile of civil i/ation a'l'’ are 
denied all social amenities, which every 
liunuin being lias a right to enjoy. I'lio un- 
touchaliles are not allowi'd to bavi' their 
homes or luibitations in the midst or vici- 
nity of caste-IIindus, hut out-side the 
hoinulary of a town or a t illage as the case 
may he. He is not allowed to draw water 
Irom a well or lank from wliicli water is 
taken by the casie-Hindiis. No lirahuinan 
])rieHt would he willing to officiate at their 
marriagi' cerenumics t>r to ])erform ])urifi- 
catm-y riles. They are not allowed to enter 
temples. In short, their condition in 
sociedy is most dcjilorahli'; in fact, the 
treatiiK'iit meted oni to them is worse than 
what is given to beast. For, wliile a lioast 
is allowed to drink water at a well or a tank 
and is allowiKl to enter the holy precincts of 
a temple or the house of a castc-llindu, the 
untoucliahles are denied all these ordinary 
amenities. Any hroaeJi of these harriers 
entails severe pimishmcnt on the offender 
according to the Shastras. 

Lord Bndilha, while prcaeliing his 
Dhamma, struck at the very j’oot of the idea 
of one person heitig inferior to another. 
iThe Thathagata recreates the whole world 
like a elond distributing its contents with- 
out distinction. He has equal regard for 
the high as well as for the low, for the wise, 
as well as for the ignorant, for the npble- 
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By K. A. FADHYL 

minded as well as for the immoral. His 
Teaehings are likened unto fire, which con- 
sumes all things that exist lietwccii heaven 
and carlh, great and small. It is likened 
initio the heavens for there is room in it; 
aiujile room for the reception of all men and 
women, mighty and weak, rich and poor, 
jiriiicc' and slave, Brahaman and Pariah. 

According to him, (Ihandala is one, who 
cherisljcs hatred; who torments and kills a 
living being; who steals or commits adnl- 
lery; who maltreats aged parents or fails to 
support them; who gives evil counsels and 
hides the truth; does not return hospitality 
jior render it lo others; who c.xalts himself 
and debases others; a-iid who ignores the 
virtues of others. Not hy biiih hut liy 
(•■ondnet, a pmsoii Ix'comes a Phandala. 
Fiirlher on, he says : He is an out-cast 
who is angry and cherishi'S hatred; wlio is 
wicked and hyjiocritieal; who embraces 
error and if full of deceit; who-so-ever is 
a provoker and is avaricious; has sinful 
desires; is not afraid and ashamed of com- 
mitting sins. 

In tlie Haddharma-Pundarika Sutra, 
Lord Buddha says to Ivashyapa, “As the 
light of the Sun and Moon shines ujKm all 
the world, ujxm tlie virtuous and the wick- 
ed, upon high Jind low, upon the fragrant 
and tlie ill-smelling; as their beams are 
sent down upon everything equally and im- 
partially; so too the intellectual light of' 
knowledge of the Thathagata proceeds 
equally in respect of all beings.” In another, 
place in ihc Digha-Nikaya^ the Blessed Opd:;; 
says, “It is as if a pptter made diffei%pit>: 
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ThK lUjDDHISt 

' '✓ 

vessels out of the same clay. Some of 
those pots are to coutaiu sugai’, the other 
ghee, other curds and milks; other vessels 
for throwing impure and dirty things. 
There is* no diversity in the clay.” Henci; 
there can be no distinction between man 
and man as Brahaman and Pariah. Lord 
Buddha ;idniittcd everybody ijito the 
Snufiha without distinction. Ho abolished 
slavery by’ exercising his inflnence on the 
aristocracy and wealthy persons. Every 
person liowsoever debased, was bound to 
improve bis character (SiJa) by following 
tbi! P’iglu-rold Path. Many slave girls l)e- 
came his disciples. Lord Buddha preached 
th(' (lospcl of fjove and exhorh'd ])eoplG to 
link th('iiis('ives in universal brolhor-hood. 
Hence it is o-piiosed to tlie spirif of Bud- 
dhism U' regard one class of men as being 
cveaU'd for the purpose of sendng another 
class. Every man can attain Niroana by 
self-cuitnre and self-control, whether he be 
Brahaman or Pariah. 

Hie, 'J'hrri(tja{h(( meutious among the 
diseijilcs of Buddlia — Anqiilinidhi — the 
dreadful roliL'cr; Siiniht. — the scavenger; 
iSuui})(ik<i—-{}u', dog-eater; Swati — a iislier- 
nian; I'nidi— ihe harher. The story 

« V 

of the eoiivc'csioii of SiDiita shows how 
it was easy for the inomhors of the 
so-called untoiichahles to join the 
Siniqltn. says : ‘‘I came of a 

humble family, was poor and needy. The 
woi-k wltich I p<;rformed w'as dirty. I w'as 
despised and looked down by men. 1 paid 
my respects to Lord Buddha, who took pity 
on, me and admitted me into his Order.” 

J’rom whatever point of vieAv, we look 
at the caste-system of the Hindus, it is 
obnoxious. It creates unnatural and un- 
equal divisions by making one caste supe- 
rior to another and engenders hatred and 
ill-will on the part of those, who are looked 
down as inferior. The struggle of Vi.shwa- 
mitra in ancient times for asserting equality 
with the Brahamuns of his age for years 
, tdgetlier supports this view. The Sudras 
and untouchables were always considered 
; as down-trodden. The Brahaminic litera- 


tiire hears ample testimony to the opposi- 
tion of the Bruhamaus to all attempts to 
pul or to place all other castes on a level of 
equality. The Brahaman author of the 
llindu-Dharma-Tutwa in supporting the 
e.uste-systeiii says that ii has pi'otectcd the 
Hindu religion in India. If it is w'i))cd 
out, Hindu religion will sulTer from destrne- 
lion. The ulterior iiiofive of the Bralia- 
miins ill siqqiortmg caste system is clearly 
!o maintain their own superiority as the 
guides and phiiosujihei's of other castes in 
ail matters, religions, social and political. 
Hord Buddba acliicved great success by his 
crusade against c,asl e-system and awakened 
the masses to their I'eal position in society. 

'Die untoiichahh'S are etnmicraied at 
I'carly five criires a.mong the Hindus. '^Diey 
liave, as staled above, no social sta.tus in the 
.Hindu society. 'Dieir eunservative spirit 
iiud I'cspeet for old order of things lia\e 
m:'d<' them cling to the Hindu religion 
iiougl) they are despised by Uic easte-Hin- 
!us and denied ah social and religious 
mcniiii's. 'i'heii' ]>a(lcncc is wonderful. 
,'tiey luive suhimtied ilicms 'ives to this 
iinuhh' lot ioi- centuries togeiiier without 
'uleriug on any proic~.t. years ago, 

•ord Buddha came to ihe.ir rescue. 
Uaholnia (landhi and the ediieited India 
(:i\e resolved lo tread in the noble path of 
■hagavan Buddha. 'Die resii!! is inovit- 
dile. 'I'heir (nnaneifiatiun is m-ar at hand. 
\I1 the wars waged by fiic foi ‘ijpiers and 
dl the depri'datious carried on by them 
iga,inst the Hindus have not don<' so niueh 
harm to them as the hatred hcii-hourcd by 
the caste-Hindus towards their mvn kitli 
and kin, the untonchables. An untouch- 
able who is despised so long as I.e continues 
to be a member of the Hindu thx iety, is 
wi'lcomed with open arms, when lu' renoun- 
ces it and embraces another Faith. Such 
is the degeneration of the Hiiuhi i wdio, by 
their supreme ignorance of Tbvomia to- 
wards humanity, have become a laughing- 
stock of the world and have fonoited the 
sAmpathies of the world in th,; struggle for 
freedom of their country. 
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EOUTV VEAltS AllO KIIOM CF.YEOX THIS 
liODIII TliEl! IS TIIK. CUNTItE (tF ATTlUrTIOX 
OF Tin: lii'DonisT commitnitv of kfala- 
J.IWITR 

H o \V (Iocs civilizaliou orif>[intitc ? 
In otlicr words, wliat are the eausos 
that ^^ive hirtli to civilization? Tn 
answer to tliis (juestion, sociologists fsay the 
struggle of iTion for existence, followed by 
eoinniunity or city life and ed'orts for the 
conquest of jiature, is the mainspring that 
di’ives men to work out their ^^'ay out of a 
savage state lOAvards a better state of life or 
civilization. In order to continne their 
oxisttmee, mem are bound to live in groups, 
iiameiy, lead city life. Now, in order to 
live in peace and a fa,ii-ly cojitented state of 
mind, and as they have each their particu- 
lai' ilesires or wants, they must each give to 
the other what, (hey havi' got and take from 
the other what they have not got. Jn other 
■words, tiiey must excluinge or barter with 
eacfj other m'cs'ssities of life* wliicdi they 
have got and can spare. In this way divi- 
sion of labour a,ppears and societv is formed. 
Accordingly the first stc]) of mankind to- 
ward civili/ation is community life. 

The efforts of men to conquer nature in 
their struggle lor existence are another 
cause that drives them on towards civiliza- 
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lion. In order to li\e they miist I'Xploit 
mountains, forests, marshes, rivers, and 
musi clear them of fcrociou.s bi'asts and 
jioisonous reptih's infesting (hem. 'flii'y 
leclaim lands for tillage, domesticate what 
animals they can, and in iikiiis other ways 
extend their domain ovc'r iiatiire, going up 
step l>y step towarils ei\ ili/.ation. 

lUit civilization atlained in such a way 
is aj)t to become too materialistic. Look 
at the history of Jiations and you will at once 
.see that such has been tlie case with all 
civilizations. Yon will si'c that ciaitiiry 
after century tlu' weight of materialistic 
civilization has been accummulaling and 
increasing, until to-day the so-caik'd civiliz- 
ed nations of the world seem wi'II-iiigh to 
be ill danger of being criislied under it. In 
fael, many people seem to regaixl thi- pro- 
gress of mankind as synonynions witii tlie 
advance of materialistie civilization. 

The conquest of nature, one of the factors 
tliat make for the advance of civilization, 
sounds beautiful and edifying. As long as 
it stofjs to the annihilation of leroeions 
beasts and jioisonoiis reptiles, it may be 
commendable. But it admits doubts and 
misgivings when in the name of the con- 
quest of nature the ruthliiss liand of sub- 
jugation is ('xtended to primitive savages, 
as so-called civilized nations liavc ofleii done 
in the past in Africa, .America, and else- 
wlierc. Jt certainly is inexciisabli' W'hen 
these adva.need nations mulej'take the con- 
quest of w'hat they call heatlums and pagans 
by force of arms, and eoitsidering them- 
selves the cliosen people of God, go a step 
further and try to dominate jieojile who are 
different in race and colour of skin. There 
is no doubt tliat the struggle for existence, 
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is an indispensable factor making' for the 
progress of mankind, but tragic and terribh' 
is tile proKpoet of materialif-tic civili/atioii 
which mainly stands on the liasis of mere 
brute, force. 

As the compiest oi natiiio is indisjiensable 
to the ])rog\'ess of niaidviiul, so is ciiy iilc to 
the advance of eix ilizalioii. A groai city 
i*s not paly the coiiglonierat’ioii of peojile, 
but is the reservoir of be-i inlelleel and 
higliest abilitii's. An old Japanese saying 
runs ; “A siesta in tli(> eajiiial is beiier tlian 
hard study in the counlrv.’' It nu'ans tliat 
{)])|)ortunities for learning present tliein- 
selves so ofti'ii in a great cilv that one liv- 
ing in it It'arns inueii without trying to do 
so. As a matter of fact, it is Iroin a great 
city that great thoughts and ideas eiiianate 
and it is also in a great eitv that gri’.at enter- 
prises are filanned and launched. (hi the 
other hand, a great city is respunsihle for 
the breeding of vici's and n inies, vicious 
thoughts and harmful docirincs. In this 
way, while city life is uiidouhp'dl) a power- 
ful factor in the niakingof civilization, it is 
also the starting point of inen's di'gi'iK'ra- 
tion. 

Isow, how are these three pi'inciiial 
causes of civilization — men's (‘ITorls for the 
conquest of nature, tlieir struggle' for exist- 
ence and city liie- -regard('(l Ip Indian 
thinkers. Aci'ording to their way rf think- 
ing, men's eonqiiest of nalurt' is afU'i' all 
tantamount to their suicide. Aleii are ])art 
of nature; tlu'.y live in nature as one of its 
components; they can not live inde])en(lent- 
]y of it. .Among all those' Ji> ing in nature, 
there may he some' creature's which are in- 
jurious to Tiien. Kewc'i theie ss e-oiisidert'd 
as part of nature, such ere-atures live in the 
same sense as iik'h, and ar(> e'Oiisetpiently 
men’s kith and kin. h’or tliis re'ason, it is 
fimdanie'ntally wrong to think that men 
owe it to themselve's to eainquer them. ,Hy 
■coneiuering them irien will ultiniate'ly invite 
•calamities to themselves. Instead of eon- 
qxwring nature, iimn should live in harmony 
wdth nature, assimilating themselves to it, 
<endeavouring to accomplish its ])urpose and 
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eventually returning to it. In short, ac^ 
cording to the Indian xvay of thinking, we 
must live in peace with all the living cri'a- 
tures of nature. 

As [or men's struggle for (.xisteiice, it 
means after all comjietitioii in force. I’oni- 
[lotitioJi in force inevitably brings in its 
train fighting witli our lellow men, with 
onr neighbours and even with our hrothei s. 
If the struggle for e.xisleuce is the runt ]iiir- 
jiort of life, we mu.sl logically come to tlu' 
conclu.sioii that war is the jiurporl of men. 
Racial wars and class strifes are then jnsti- 
lieable. But tlu' final result of such wars 
and strifes xvill he tlu' riiiti of the wlioli! 
world. I’lie struggle for existence is then 
nothing iuit the way leading mankind to the 
('XtreiaitY of tragedy and as sudi, Indian 
thinkers eonehide, it is senseless as a factor 
contributing to the advancement of the life 
of mankind. 

Such being the thought holding sway 
over the minds of the Indian jicuple, no 
sevcM'e struggle for existence is to he seen 
in their country, nor is tlicrc to lx- met with 
w'hal is generally considered city life. 1 )ue 
to lh(' inroad of WA'stern people anil tlii'ir 
inlliicnce, certain Indian cities are equipped 
with offices, shops, hotels and all that go to 
make up modern cities of tlu' \\’esi, hut the 
(|uart(>rs inhahiU'd by Indians are eiilireiy 
(lilferent in character from tlioM' occiijiied 
by Kiiropcaiis. Some of those Indian ipiar- 
ters ha\e of late made a fairly remarkable 
ehange, Imt most of them still retain all 
the feature.s of rural market towns as nf old. 
hor instance, no hotels can he found in 
them, travellers being obliged to lind shelter 
under the eaves of .some rich men's houses 
or in public lodging houses sfandin;.; outside 
ol city walls. Such Ix'iug thi' general 
condition of things, then' is no cit\ in In- 
dia, which has heoii huill in a European 
way. and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Indian ixcoplc know nothing of what wo 
end I city life. 

_ Haying no city life, wlu'ic has Indian 
civilization originated ? Situated in the 
torrid zone and having llie highest moiin- 
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•taiii iiui{>e in tho world logctlior with a vaHt 
ex|)iin‘'i' of lli\t liHui, il in hut natural that 
India dcTi\eH inspiraiions from tlio .k'ptha 
of its inouniins and Jndian pliilosoplKTh and 
tliinkors seek I lie soliliide and roeess of 
vmkkIs to iridulg(' in ineditaiinn. it was 
thus irom mountains and noodsthat Indian 
plnlnso])h_\ and civ ili/alion, (‘dueation and 
relijpon ha\e spruiijf up. In a country of 
Inpli (einperature like India, it is nnhear- 
ahlc lor men to li\e in a crowded, noisy and 
hustlin;.' city, and (liouf.lli xillaf'cs ahound 
in the (ou)itr> as uk'h instinctively like lo 
!i\c fon(-(|i('r, Indians <',o into monntains for 
mcditalioii and cnlliialiou o( (haracti'r. 
In fins way. the theory that <‘i\ili/,aliou 
rise‘ irmn (oly life is md applieahle lo 
India. On lh(' contrary, in India it was 
liteiu woods that pa\(' Inrth to ci\ ili/.atioa. 

if as many selioiars do, Western civili/a- 
tion he called mati'rialistic, how shall we 
call Indian ci\ lii/aiion? It is certainly 
not mateiialistie, as in points (d niati*- 
rialism it iseniirely ku'kin^. ft ])laees no 
impoilanee on (onn and shows no eonerele 
evidenee of itsi'll. Ni M'rthek'ss no eiyili- 
xalioii is so rich as Indian in sjiiritnal ele- 
ment ^. Accordingly , perhaps il ]« liest to 
call il spiiitna) < i\ ihzation. In this re- 
gard, Indian civilization is uiiiijnc. Any 
other eivili/.ilioii vvonid dis.ijifK'ar d fk'priv- 
od (d‘ !onn or its e\]irossions in iaiioildi' oh- 
jects. Indian civilization, hmever, ro- 
taiie its vitality, no matter the country is 
in ruin, lor it is siiiritnal, nntan^ihle and 
inde'-tructivc. 

j\Iany Indians arc no better than niendi- 
<'ants as far as their jiersonal appearance 
^>oes. 'j’liey are sliahhily clad, live Irom 
hand to mouth and know' notliinp' abont the 
])r<'sent world and modern IhiiigB. But 
spiritually they an' lound to be superior 
men. In couversinp with some liej^f^ars I 
met with in an Himalayan mountain, 
while in my journey in India, I was asto- 
nished to find them philosophers and think- 
ers well versed in tho philosophy of Upa- 
nishadas and the jioctry of Vedas. 
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“Whence have you come?’’ they asked me. 
“From -lajian,” I said in reply, but they 
had no idea ol what my reply meant. 
“Wlu're is it ? “ they a^ain asked. T was 
very much ))nzzled liow to explain, feir they 
did not know ol sea. f said : “Behind us, 
as you know, a great mountain range 
stand' . Von cioss it and find a country as 
I'lp.e .is India lying beyond it. You cross 
th it v.isl coimlry and come to a great river, 
\ hi( Il i^ a lumdred tunes bigger than the 
(..ing'“S. .lapui Me^ on its opposite shore.” 

it a l.tipe country “No, not solargi'; 
It I-. .Ml Inland country.” Ajpain they had 
!‘(i ule.i ol wh.it an island is, and so they 
it.' M)1 null'll ('i)liglit('ned liy my explana- 
tion In Midi .1 w.iv, lliey w'ore as poor as 
(htlilri'M Ml ri'gaid to ihe atlairs of the 
'\( 1 1(1, hut when our conversation lunii'd to 
II 1 . 1 . al ‘ iihjccts they talki'd In'cly and 
ilii.'iit 1. , ‘-Itowiiif' tiiat lh('y weie (pule at 
is, me with ]ihilo' 0 [)liy , inetajiliy sics and 
.ihgioii. 

Ill'll ins loiig ii>r ..iich ' piritual eiviliza- 
iioii .10(1 live Ml a world ol ideal. Form the 
I'oary ag(" ol Ved.ts and rpauishads. Irom 
I le 'iinot( jieiiod ol (laiitaui'i, up to the 
pi(" ( III 1 Mile oi Tagore, alii iiiougli the I'eii- 
ii(ii(- this jiintu.il eiviliz.ition is lound 
iiiumiig in a e(i|)tiimoiis stream, holding 
' .i.iy ov('r the minds of the Indian people. 
!'>'>! il Gandhi and 1 'agorc arc ly]>ieal pro- 
(I'lit. ol this civilization, Ihe former an 
i.k 'list relormer, who aims at putting his 
i(l('als into ell'eel, and the latter a poet ol 
niluri', vvJio dreams of idealizing realities, 
India is under foreign rule and the Indian 
])eoti]e can sliovv no dazzling evidimee of 
material civilization but she retains her 
unupie H))iritnal civilization, which will 
survive tiiongh all other civilizations, such 
as the civilization of present day Burope 
and America may d('cay. Bi'yond question, 
India offers to the w'orld a civilization 
which no thinlu'r, no philosopher, no •reli- 
gionist, no sociologist can do without tryiug 
to probe into and unlock its mysteries. 
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By Rev. W. JOSIAS VON DIENST 


I T is a wcll-kiiown fact that about 000 
years ago Java was a Buddhist 
country, Tantrayaiia being tlui I'unn 
of Buddhism prcvailijig in tliosc days. 
It were the Tantrayanists that built 
Borobudur and most of the other now al- 
uu)st toi-sakcn sanctuaries. Next t<» Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism also had a. lot of influence, 
which may lui shown by llie fact tluil at 
present wo still iind the ruins of many 
Hindu tem[)les, such iis Tjandi Pramba- 
nam, Tjandi Panatitran and others. 

Jn 1500 (or about that year,' a Moham- 
medan from I’ersia., nann'd Malik Ibraluni. 
arrived in Java and settled dowm at (Irissee 
in the m'ifihhouibood of hat is now Soura- 
haya. He started preaeliing Islam and invit- 
ed other Mohammedan preachers to -lava.. It 
was about tiiat lime tliai tin* greed of the. 
European nations guided them (wer the 
ocean, in their search for profit a,nd wealth, 
and Portuguese, JCiiglish and Dutch ships 
frequently came to Java, to trade rvith 
the population, '^riu'ie seems to he ground 
for the suspicion, that gradually Islam 
was accepted by the natives of tlie island 
mainly for oonvciiicnoes’s sake. As Bud- 
dhists they wore not allowed to light, and 
Islam was a fighting religion, so they ac- 
cepted the latter, which allowed thenV to 
make war against the foreign intruders. 
Part by part the wliole of the island came 
into the possession of the white man, by 
mi^5leading treaties and Avar. 

It was rather long after the Netherlands 
Indies came into the possession of the 
Dutch, that scientists found out, what 
kiifd of Buddhism that liad been j)re- 
Vaiiing in Java. After the Lombok-expedi- 


lion, about 15 .years ago, some old 
Sanskrit bwks were found, which gave in- 
formation on the matter. The most im- 
portant of these books was tlie so-called 
Sang Hy.'uig Kamahayauikam, which 
showed that once u])Oii a time not only 
Java, hut also ])a]'t of Sumatra, Celebes, 
and the whole of the islands of Bali and 
Lombok had one and the same religion, 
which was Hinduism, mixed w’ith a Tan- 
trayana form of Buddliism. 

So nuK'h foi' the i)ast; the ))i'escut shows 
a. quite other picture. 

At pj'osent Java may he called a 
Mohammedan country. Wherever we 
go, W(' find lots of mosques, even in the 
smallest native villagi's. Due to the faeJ 
that then; are many Aral's in the country, 
who are very much respected by the natives, 
the influeiiee of Islam is felt even at the 
most distant places. 

Most of these Arabs a.i'e traders and 
moneylenders. vVs the native is rathe)- 
poor, ho knows that he can always go to his 
.\rabian co-religi(tnists fur advance-money 
on the 1 ‘ice hai-vest, which is always readily 
given. The I’eason for !i.U this, how'- 
ever, is not that the Arab wants to 
assist his Islamic brother; i)i mo.sl cases he 
arranges with the native that the latter ea.n 
have the numey if tlie foiinei’ can l)a,ve the 
rice after it is cut, and the j)oor native has 
no choice and agrees. Due to these condi- 
tions, the native girl is also an easy prey 
for the Arabian woman liunter, so that the 
latter gets a lot of influence in the native 
household . 

Indeed, the Mohammedan Arab is the 
worst usurer in the world, and he knows 
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liow to use liis influence. Honietirncs, wlioio 
vjlliif>es and tlioir neifriibourhood ai'e in llie 
liantls of two or three rich Arabs, and the 
native population can do very little against 
th(‘ni. It will he clear, iJiat this must have 
a ji'reat influence on llie relift'ious condition 
of I he eounti'V, Imt it also show's that tsiaui 
is, for the nativ(>, only litth' more than just 
a kind of veneer, a ])olish, wliilst in his 
heart he is till rememherinp; his old jjnds 
and leachin>'s. 

'^riiis may he clearly shoun hv tin* native. 
sl,‘i;:v' pla) , calk'd ‘Wajan^.' ^I’lie ‘dalaii}.;’ 
or si:i;ie masic'r. who also gives an explana- 
tion dining th(' play, K'lls his audience th(‘ 
Stories of lh(' Mohabiiarula and the Riniin- 
of the life of the Ihuldlia and his Kn- 
liglilcnuK'nt, and so on. This is why 
Jhidhism is lu'vt'r foi'golten in the island. 
The old gods of -hua still live, and the 
Thiddlia, particularly in (lentral .la\a, is 
still a living reality. In different places 
there an' societies for th(i study of the 
“Igaiua koeno,” the old religion of the 
island. 

When we go, however, to the 'I'engger 
and Ijang Mountains, we find Ruddl'iism 
and ilinduisni the prevailing religions, 
nicely mixed together in such a way, that 
it is almost impossible to tell at first 
sight where Hinduism ends and Buddhism 
starts. Moreover, both are intermixed 
with many old myths and legends originat- 
ing from the old animism the natives adher- 
ed to before tlie Indians brought them their 
religions. Bartieularly the.se peo]tle are 
easily infliumeeil by Oliristianity, es- 
[leeially in its Eonian Catholic form, he- 
canse the Catholic saints and angels a|)peal 
to their minds. J n Central Java, where the 
remains of the old Buddhist ami Hindu 
sunctuaries an' still existing, nicely restored 
and piesei'ved by (lovernnient. Islani could 
not do its w'ork so w'oll as in tlie other parts 
of the country, but Christianity is getting 
quite a lot of influence there. And it is a 
rcm.u'kable thing, that Kuroiieans do not 
want any Christian servants in their 
houses, “because,” so they say, “those 
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Christian natives arc not honest.” And the- ' 
same must he said about the Bataks in the 
Horth of Humatra, who, almost as a whole, 
wei'c coinerted to ( Jiristianity by the 
Rlu'inisclie Alissioii. Uiey are considered 
the most dislionest and larcenous race of the 
whole of the Netherlands Indies Aehipe- 
lago. 

If OIK' lives in Java, for a rather long 
time, and if he really mi.xi's w ith the jicople, 
lie will liiul, that most of them kick tlie 
eonragi' l.o coiiless th.it in their hearts they 
are more Buddhists than Mohammedans. 
When \ou see a native in Java jierforitiiiig 
his ii'ligioiis duties, as praying live times a 
day, and so on, it |■('al!y is an exception. As 
I said, islani is nothing hut a veneer. It 
does not live in Cie hearts of the peopkn 
Whati'vi'r they do : imikling a new house, 
sinking a well or closing it iqi, when a 
child is horn, w'lu'ii j)eo])k' are dying, they 
follow the old customs, taught to their an- 
(■('stors by the lirst Hindu and Biiddliist 
teachers that came to the island. When 
there is a, marriagi', flowers are offered to 
Ihe Dcras at ahno'd e\('i'y street corner. 
W'hen the rice is harvested, the same cere- 
monii's take jilaei' and also at th(> heginniiig 
ol till' rice planting si'usoii. If you have 
seen real Mohaimaedan countries, you are 
really surprised to find such a mixture of 
Isk-im and older I'cligions in Java. It is all 
dill' to the fact that Islam does not appeal 
to the inner mind or soul of the jieople. 

Moreover, there arc about >5 million 
Chinese in Java, and they confess that they 
are Buddhists. Home of them will tell you 
that Ihey are Confueianists too, but Con- 
liicianisiii is jiot a religion in the same sense 
of tlie word as Buddhism. In almost every 
Chinese temple you will find images not 
only of the Buddlia but also of the most im- 
jiortaiit Bodhisattvas. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that even the Cliinese priests do not 
know wliat they talk about when they utter 
the name of the Buddlia (Dji Lay Hud, 
Hud KhauwO. That is why they capnot 
guide their people, for a blind man cannot 
guide another blind man. Up to the pre- 
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seriii'our Mission > however, is only too glad 
to he allowed to use the Chinese temples 
for giving lectures, ceremonies, sermons, 
etc. 

Then^ there are several thousands of Japa- 
nese inllava, and up to the present they are 
wholly without any spiritual guidance. 
Our Mission *lias tried to get in touch with 
them, but due to the fact that the Chinese 
are afraid of the advantages of tlic Japanese 
trade in cheap goods, there is some animo- 
sity betw'een the two races and it was almost 
iuiposible to bring them to the temples, 
although they are quite willing to visit otir 
lectures, given in other places. Most 
of the Indians sympathize with the work 
done by our Mission, even if they arc not 
Buddhists but Hindus themselves, saying 
that Buddhism is an Indian religion any- 
how. 

Most of the Pluropeans in Java (about 
150,000) are Christians, but only a very lew 
know their religion or take any notice of it. 
They just live and do not care whether they 
act according to the teachings of Christ or 
not. They do not care at all, and the 
churches are almost empty. The most in- 
fluential Christian denomijialion is Roman 
Catholicism. 

In Central Java there are aliout 10,000 
christianized natives and also in the other 
parts of the island a few can be found. As 
Buddhism has no tight with any other reli- 
gion, 1 had better not gi\e any 
particulars about the methods used by- 
Christian missionaries in some parts 
of the archipelago. In the island of 
Bali and in some other parts of the 
Netherlands Indies Christian missionaries 
are not allowed to work, due to the fact that 
formerly their activities gave* i-ise to 
trouble. 

.We have been working in Java from 1929 
and it really was pioneer work. At present 
there is no place in the v'hole of the island 
where the people do not know that a new 
effort is made to bring the Javanese back 
, to their old religion. We have had success 
amongst natives and Chinese people, where- 


as there are also about 30 European Bud- 
dhists in the island at present. If we only 
could have our way, both with regard to 
funds and to workers, we arc sure that with- 
in two years thousands and tliousands of 
natives would have accepted Buddhism 
iigain. 'When the Rev. Bhikklm Narada 
was in Java, he called it the most 
fci-tile soil for our religion, and we are sure 
that he was right. But what can we do? 
Ill the whole of Java, for a population of 
iilwmt 42 millions, there are only four 
])iiests and two lay workers. And they do 
not know in the morning whether they will 
have anything to eat at night. 

Government is willing to give us all kinds 
of facilities with regard to our work. The 
Jhiddhist workers in Java are willing to 
sacritice themselves and everything they 
have. The people are anxious to hear 
our message, and when wc come in 
touch with them, they understand, because 
it sounds to them as the echo of an almost 
forgotten teaching. Will Japanese Bud- 
dhists take the chance for the sake of our 
Blessed Lord and His Exalted Teachings? 

It .will not he a dillicult task to convert 
Java. Buddhism is in the hearts of the 
people, at the very bottom of their souls. 
The Javanese soul is created by Buddhism 
and it will never find rest till it kneels down 
again at tiic foot of the Thathagata, saying : 
“Buddham saranain gacchami,” 1 go to 
the Buddha for refuge. 

MERCV 

Love every living thing 
And take no life in vain, 

But by thine acts protect the weak 
And spare all creatures pain. 

This great example learn, 

All Buddha’s children true, 

To love all forms of life around 
And cruelty eschew. 

D. HUNT 
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A (JHINl.KL HIDDUIST OUI>l NATION CKUKMONY 


DESIRE IN BUDDHISM 


By AN INDIAN BUDDHIST 

S I PERFICIAL students of the reli- 
{,non of liord Buddha, psjtcriallv the 
followers of the dogmatic belief, find 
fault with the teachings thereof, tliaf they 
destroy desire, and that a religion that des- 
troy es desire is pessimiain and that Euro- 
pean races shall never accept such a reli- 
gion. 

The study of religion and enquiry into the 
philosophies of ancient India began after 
the IJpanishads had been translated into 
Latin, and the first philosophical thiiafeef 


who investigated into the I'panishads was 
the (lorman philosopher, Schopenhauer. 
He had read of the aubliino life of the 
Buddha, and found in the philosophy enun- 
ciated by the Great Teacdier a resemblance 
to his own philosophy, which was generally 
known us a philosophy of pessimism. 
Scliopenhauer proclaimecl his philosophy, 
and his sympathy with 'Buddhism mado the 
iEuropean students of philosophy labeBBad- 
dhism as pessimism. Kchofxinhauer -was 
more a student of philosophy of the Upani- 
shads, ^nevertheless, his sympathy 
Buddhism was enough for the coinmortiBian 
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to dettounce RiiddlriHUi as pesHirnism. It 
proclaimed the Four J^olxd ’'L'ruths, and tiu* 
tirst I’rutli was sorrow, and a religion that 
proclaimed sorrow as its princijjle was not 
the religion for the materialistic European. 
He was frightened to think t)f sorrow, and 
like the ancient gtxls who trembled when 
they heard 'for the first time from the 
Blessed (.)ne tlie Doctrine of Transcicncy 
(aniem), thS dogmatists, theologians, and 
hedonists shouted “away with Buddhism, 
and a religion that killed all desires. The 
pleasure of life, the high liojies were not to 
be given up. and a religion that killed all 
desires may be good to the people of India, 
Imt not to the virile European.” Since the 
time of Schopenhauer, the baseles.s asser- 
tion is repeated to the great dtdriment of 
philosophical enquiry . 

Let us make a serious eiupiiry whether 
the Great Teacdier did actually teach siudi a 
gospel to the world. Itemember India is a 
continent, not like Palestine or Arabia 
]ieoi)led 4ty wild, roving Semitic Bedouins, 
children of the desert, and that it is a vast 
country, peopled by highly s|)iritualized 
races, with a civilization going back to 
thousatids and thousands of years, and the 
cradle of religions and philosojihy. In a 
country when; ndigious inquiry is man’s 
birth-right, dogmatism has no ))lace.. India 
never knew in its long l•e(;ord of history to 
persecute |)('oplc for their religious opinions. 
The Semitic spirit was implantc'd in the 
Latin and Teuton hearts after the introduc- 
tion of the Semitic doctrine of Palestine 
into Phiro])e. As the European races 
never had a religion with a history and theo- 
logy it was quite easy for the promulgators 
of the Semiti(' faith to impress on the Eu- 
ropean mind the terribicness of Jealo\is Jah 
of Mount Horeb. Europe sueciimhed, and' 
its future was made a blank by means of 
terrifying dogmatism. 

Does the Doctrine of Buddha kill desire? 
The Buddha gave the answer in the San- 
,khftTO|jpittti Bntta in the “Majjhima 
NAjaya’' and in the- Nidhikanda Sutta in 
:tte.<‘ ‘ Sutta-'^Nipatav’ ’ It is the lofty desire ■ 


associated with pity that prompts the Bud- 
dhist to abandon the eternal bliss of Nirvana 
and plunge into the whirlpool of Samsara, 
and work for the salvation of all life, from 
the meanest to the highest divine being, for 
four assankhyeyn-kalpas , a period that is 
beyond human calculation, but may be 
measured by imagination, when it is known 
llint the Bodisatva who became the Gau- 
laiiiii Buddha, luul the coufirmatiou from 
tW('uty-four Thiddbas successively, from the 
Hiitldba Dipa])kara to the Buddha Kasyapa. 
Pily unutterable again prompted the 
Prince Siddbartlia, in bis bust birth, to 
rciiounee bis wife, bis son, and the love of 
bis parents, when be was only twenty-nine 
yiNirs old, and to engage in study and medi- 
tation for si.\ years, in the forests at 
Magadba to discover the path of salvation 
to save men and g(Kis. 

It is desire for liappine.ss tliat makes one 
to aspire to attain to the state of a Patcheka 
Buddha; it is desire to realise the highest 
bajipincss that prompts one to become an 
Araliant and relise tJic liighost wisdom; it 
is desire tliat jmimpts tlie good man to as- 
pire irriffierial sovereignity of (Miakravarti ; 
it IS desire that prompts the’ thinking Bud- 
dhist to do good deeds and give the merits 
to others. Aleritorious desire p) om))ted tlie 
great Buddhist King Asoka, to send mis- 
sionaries to the civilised countries of Asia; 

It was desire that iironqhed the righteous 
Phiiperor to give bis own son and daughter 
to the Buddha Sasaua, it was the wqbcl de- 
si(l(' to sav(' tliat which jwompied the Prince 
Alabindu and the Princess Sangamitta to go 
to Ceylon to preach the Dbamma to the men 
and women of Ceylon 2,23ft years ago. It 
was desire tliat made the immortal Bnddha- 
ghosha to leave India and go to Ceylon and 
write the Pali Gornraentaries. 

Desires are of two kinds, the noble and 
the ignoble. Noble desire prompts man 
to works of charity, they make men sober, 
enlightened and good; ignoble desire make ' 
men adopt the policy of Machiavelii, to dis- 
tribdt^ Opium, intoxicating liquor and mur- 
der helpless people* for the sake of rubber? 
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gold and land. Buddhism condemns 
i^oble desires and emphasises on the neces- 
sity of cultivating noble desires. B^iddha 
condemned (Tanha) craving and (Chanda- 
raga) lustful desire; and emphasised on the 
development of (Chandaiddhipada) the will 
to develop lofty desires, and to create 
(Punnabhi Sankharas) meritorious deeds, 
words and thoughts. Tanha and Chanda- 


raga are born of ignorance; Chanda Jddhi* 
pada and Pvnahhisamkharas are born of 
(Pragna) Divine Wisdom. All good deeds, 
good words, good thoughts proceed from the 
element of noble desires, the Netchamma 
Dhalu and Nekhamma Sankappo of the 
Aryan Noble Path are enunciated— by the 
Blessed One, tlie Buddha Sakyamuni. . 




BUDDHISM 


By TAIKEN KIMURA 


B uddhism is a religion based on 
humanism and philosophy, and 
comprises many ideas in accord 
with those of such modern thinkers as Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Eucken, Bergson, or Eins- 
tein; but, in truth. Buddhism covers *so ex- 
tensive a field that it may be found to have 
some aspects more unscientific even than 
Christianity has. Notwithstanding this 
weakness, since it does not affect the funda- 
mental essentials of Buddhism, it may still 
be called the most philosophi(‘gj[,. . -j-6Yi'non.' 
Nevertheless, 'y. jjj 

in practifeg;' 

many points to be critised as 

unscientific. 

Are such unscientific and miscellaneous 
elements, then, found in the source? I be- 
lieve that in Primitive Buddhism there 
was absolutely no such defects. The teach- 
ings of Sakyamuni Buddha himself, which 
are the sources of Buddhism, are pure and 
rational, without an equal, and in accord 
with modern thought. Although they are 
not so profound as Mahayana Buddhism or 
so fine as Hinayana Buddhism, it is re- 
markable that their simple doctrines em- 
body a clear judgment based on facte. Sihee 
in my opinion Buddhism has reached its 


natural development in the Mahayana 
school, I cannot agree witli those who con- 
tend that Primitive Buddhism suffices, that 
Buddhism needs nothing more. However, 
Primitive Buddhism is the only religion 
that the controversaries over science and 
religion leave intact. 

Naturally Primitive Buddhism is not a 
study of science itself ; hence it might be 
jcalledjllTSeieritific, as its investigations are 
'"*^ot based on experience and mathematics. 
In its attempt to encompass the truth, — in 
its attitude of investigation, and in its con- 
cepts about life and the world, which are in 
accord with those of modern science, and 
which, furthermore, have attained to more 
than modern science has, Buddhism has no 
rival. 

To clarify the spiritual characteristics of 
Primitive Buddhism, I will first explaifi 
the attitude toward investigation of histori- 
cal Buddha, because from it come the 
scientific views of the world and ideals, in. 
Primitive Buddhism. 

In Buddha’s time, over two thousand 
years ago, spiritual conditions similar tp ' 
those of today prevailed, Supers^ltiph- 
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dominated tlie common people; the worship 
of the Creator God, Brahma, reigned as the 
orthodox religion; further, a movement 
denied all religious authority from the 
standpoint of scientific matcriaUsm, as it 
is today. 

In his search for truth, what attitude did 
Bu.ddlia 'take towards these prevailing 
ideas? OS course, he ignored superstition, 
because of its low degree. But the disturb- 
ing problem that he faced at the beginning 
was presented by the orthodox belief in 
Brahma, Monotheism, and liberal thought, 
a product of the new civilization, (especial- 
ly materialistic tendencies). Which one of 
these will give the real solution of the prob- 
lem of life? He thought that Monotheism 
easily met the demand of those who desired 
the attainment of eternal life, but. as view- 
ed by the critical mind, it inclined towards 
conventionality and a purely imaginative 
nature, unsupported by cognition. On the 
other hand, the scientific materialism com- 
mends itself for its analytical inyestigation 
of the formation of the Universe, based up- 
on the fullest knowledge of facts extant at 
that time, but it goes to the extreme in 
minimizing the spiritual element. More- 
over the disposition of the problem of life 
according to the principles of the scientific 
materialism does not satisfy human want or 
increase the value of human life. 

Emerging from long struggle, Buddha 
perceived facts in their true aspect, especial- 
ly those of human life and the lawv of men- 
tal activity, and, accordingly he faced the 
highest ideals of life. That is to say, the 
solution of the problem of life is not found 
in imagining things not real, because they 
are desired, and in closing the eyes to reali- 
ties, because they are not desired. The 
attitude of the true investigator, finally at- 
tained by Buddha, is the bold facing of 
facts, whether liked or disliked. 

There is an old legend which illustrates 
thia*attitude. He, Buddha, formerly ex- 
perienced fear when he found himself in a 
dense jungle at night. Naturally court- 


bred, he was petrified with terror when he 
beard the howling wolves and the hooting 
owls in the blackness of the wild forest. He 
sought in himself and froni a friend ways 
to conquer this fear. His friend’s counsel 
was: “We can chase away our fears by 
thinking that day is night and night day.” 
But Buddha cast this advice aside, de- 
nouncing it as a distortion of fact, and self- 
deceit. He then took courage and banished 
fear of the night, deciding it best to recog- 
nize night as night and day as day. 

The foregoing attitude, Buddha calls the 
conception of things as they are, Yathabhu- 
t.im or Yathatatha, terms which connote 
the basic methodology in Primitice Bud- 
dhism. Although Buddha speaks of oxm- 
ception of things as they are, his idea, far 
removed from the materialist’s scientific 
method of investigating things as they are, 
is to appraise the values of life as they are. 
Hence, if we call such investigation scienti- 
fic in the modern sense, we are in error. 
But we should know facts trulv before we 
appraise their values and create new values. 
We should not first hold desire, and then 
conform conceptions to such desire. 

In this respect Buddhistic trend touches 
modern science. But Buddha discovers the 
method of increasing the value of life; he 
regulates desires by facts, and further, 
modifies facts according to desires. Tt is 
natural that Buddha used the critical 
method in all matters. This metliod is so 
mpked in Primitixe Buddhism that in the 
minds of posterity, the critical principle is 
the sole one taught by Buddha. 

According to this metliod, Buddha criti- 
cised the current theories of his time, 
among which he reiccted botJi monotheism 
and materialism, at the same time, accept- 
ing in a sense, both of them. This is the 
so-called middle-path doctrine. Thus he 
freed himself of the agony of the conflict 
and founded a new religion. Tf I explain 
more fully, monotheism of the day thought 
<hat one was already in heaven on the wings 
of faith, unmindful that his feet are on the 
ground, Buddha criticized this as a vain 
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. idea and watclied oaret'ully to keep liis feet 
on the ground. Whereas he warned the 
seieiitiHc materialist, who grasps only the 
fact that his feet are on the gromul and 
overlooks our desire to rise to Heavt'O not 
to ignore this deepest desire. 'I'luist lie sne- 
eeeded in Hying to Heaven witJi his fiad on 
the ground. Let me explain by a [larable 
of flying : Bnddlia’s way is aviation by aero- 
plane instead of by the magical flying of the 
fables. The latter is easy but imaginary: 
the former is difficult but jiractical. The 
characteristic of Buddha's religion is the 
realization of idealism based on facts. 

The content of Ih’imitive Buddhism, es- 
pecially its scientific pha.se, will be giviai in 

OUtlilK'. 

In the conception held by Hakyannini 
Buddha we find many modern tendencies, 
'i'o trace them we shall first study the nega- 
tive side of his teachings. A charact(‘ristic 
of modern thought is the destruction ivf 
idoJatrical conceptions and this idea wo 
also find in Buddha. 

At the outset of his teaching, Buddha, 
fervently put forth elforts to break down 
the two dominant ideas of idolatry, vi/, : 
the idea of Brahma and that of Atman. 
According to the belief then prevalent- — 
especially the cannonical belief of Brahma 
— this world was created by the omniscient 
and omnipresent Divine Being. Within 
each human being there is an infinite abid- 
ing soul. It is designated to form the 
fundamental truth of our world-life. But 
Buddha was too gifted in critical insight to 
take these ideas and sot them forth as the 
true state of things. On the contrary, he 
took them as an ideal, consisting of desires 
and illusions, ft may he hol])ful in a life 
of hope to think of Brahma as a Divine Be- 
ing. But it is nothing but a projection of 
one’s desires, and cannot be recognized as 
reality by one who wishes to live in reali- 
ties. Buddha ridiculed the idea that 
Brahma was a Divine Being. He said that 
it was like loving a girl whom no one had 
ever seen and whose name and age one did 
not know. As to the idea of the infinite 
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abiding soul, not only the Brahmans of the 
day, hut also the general public, with, the 
exception of the materialists, recognized it. 
In spite of such a tendency, Buddha took a 
decisive stand and proclaimed the chief aim 
of Buddhism to he the eradication of the 
delusion about self. According to Buddha 
our life or ])sychological activity is nothing 
hut a phenomenon composed of various re-» 
lations. So he concluded to disnigard thte 
soul that seejued to be half-materialistic. 
C!onse(juently he endeavoured, on one hand, 
to get rid of the two prevailing ideas of 
idolatry, and on tla^ other hand to exclude 
all the fixed ideas, insisting that there was 
nothing ('vej' fixed hut that all things were 
in a state of activity or flux . The clau.se he 
used “all earthly things are transient,” so 
long as we tak(' it as liis observation, ap- 
parently shows his idea of the activity of 
things. Naturally we tend to judge that 
his law of Karma means to include what is 
stated above. H'bns observation of the 
state of activity or flux came to be the prin-- 
cipal leature of Buddhism and the Other 
doctrines hranclu'd off from this fx)it)t. 

Now let us look at this in comparison 
w illi the modern idea. The chief difl'erenee 
between the ancient idea and the modern 
idea is in the looking at things as either 
static or dynamic. The main feature of 
the modern idea is found in revising thte 
view of tile woidd as static to tlie idea of it 
as dynamic, this cliange being chiefly due 
to modem scientific efforts. (Understanding 
the principal thought of Buddha, we may 
.see that it was the pioneer, twenty-two or 
twiMity-lhree hundred years ago, in this 
modern (;once])tion. We come to realize the 
truth of his conception of life when we see 
him rejecting the then prevailing idea of the 
sou! and looking on it as changing pheno- 
mena.. In the Occident up to the mediaeval 
age in which Berkeley, Hume, and -others 
strove to eliminate the idea of fixity, this > 
lialf-materialistic view of the soul was 
really prevailing. This notion Budflha 
tried to eradicate at the very outset of.his!' 
toaching. It became apparent that the‘» 
princip.al feature of Buddhism vi'^s its ideah 



■flux. TIuk is very important in getting 
I a grasp of Buddhism. So wc refei' to the 
iphenomenou of flux in the following sec- 
tion. 

According to Buddha tJiis world was not 
at all created by a Divine Being, but is 
simply a phenomenon of flux consisting of 
various relations, in a word, Buddha is in 
tJiis respect a so-called relativist, and he 
tried to interpret life in the terms of relative 
existence. Technically speaking, in all 
things there is a relation to a “previous 
life," and “all law has a previous cause." 
This is the main feature ol the Buddhistic 
world view. However, according to 
Buddha, this idea of relation did not come 
Ijy cliance. Here he recogni/.cs a law that 
cannot be obscured, this law being substan- 
tiated in various phenomena. In other 
words, all phenomena in their relations are 
in a state of flux, but they are in conformitv 
with a law and have delinite relations. 
There is no Being to be called Creator or 
-Ruler. This is really the Buddhistic con- 
ccpticHi of the Universe. 

Now we wish to understand very strictly 
how Buddha classilied the relations of life. 
His classiflcations will need to be elaborat- 
ed. But flrst we should understand that 
the fundamental classiflcation is one of re- 
lationship between sidijcctivity and objecti- 
vity. Dbjectivity is conceivable in rela- 
tion to subjectivity and the reverse is also 
true. This worlil is conceivable in relation 
to both subjectivity and objectivity. With- 
out this close relation of the world to both 
the subjective and objective elements, 
Buddha concluded that then^ was nothing. 
In this sense we are likely to interpret Bud- 
dha’s conception of Law in the light of Im- 
manuel Kant’s philosophy. There are not 
a few among the scholars of Buddhism in 
the Occident who hold this view and coni- 
, pare Buddha to Kant in their studies. Thus 
Buddha expounded in the terras of static 
the fundamental ])rinciple that the world 
came into being and at the same time he set 
fortlj»the law' of cause and effect in the dyna- 
mic terms. This means that any event is 
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determined by a preceding event, and this 
resultant condition in turn influences that 
which follows it. in this manner the 
changing phonornena of the world are in iu- 
linite continuation. Here indeed, we find 
something which is common to our modern 
science in Buddha's conception of the 
world . 

Of course these two laws (the law of flux, 
and the lawyjf relationship between the sub- 
jective and objective) in a very strict sense, 
are to be rendered in the law of will. But 
here wc take them simply in a general sense 
and try to understand that Buddha, in ex- 
plaiiring the world in his ow'n terms, ap- 
plied two formulas, vix : that of cognitive 
relation, and the relation of cause and 
clfect. The reason that — this world is ixi 
constant flux i)u(iting aside for a while the 
idea that is simply the result of aji active 
will — is explained by showing that even 
I hose two laws are alfeetcd by other various 
concrete relations. T'his is very important 
in order to comprehend Buddha’s concep- 
tion of tlie w'orld. Here we must especially 
lake note of llie fact that Buddha insisted 
on the reliability of the.se laws. Though 
cvery*thing is in a state of flux, the law in 
control of this never changes. He pro- 
claimed onc.e and again that this law W’as 
ever abiding by itself. Tims it becomes 
apparant to us that the fundanienCal feature 
ol the Buddhi.stie world conception is un- 
derstood by the w’ord “ab.slract," as the 
conception of law or Dharnia. Is it not 
extremely interesting that Buddha applied 
Ins view of the world to a conception of law, 
mst(>ad of rcndt'riiig it a.s the W’ill of ;i 
Biyinc Being such as w'e have in the modern 
|K)int of view? 

According to Buddha , life is also a piicuo- 
nienon apprehended as a relationship, or an 
event determined by a jireceding event. 
1 his, however, should not be interpreted in 
the light of the materialist’s view, w'liich 
is, that a phenomenon is caused by the 
iDinbinatiou and friction of matter. It is, 
ratlicr, a phenomejion of pow i'r oliserved as 
the activity of life. To distinguish it from 
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the law ol nature, P. Dhalke has written 
as I'oUowB : “The phenomenon of life as a 
fact of activity, and as such it constantly 
creates new values, which is not returned 
to the original state in the phenomenal pro- 
cess. This is the correct appreliension of 
Buddha’s idea." (P. JDhalke : l^uddhism 
also Welterpretation Aufsatz IX. j Though 
we do not take this interpretation literally, 
yet it is very much worth while our con- 
sideration. It is very near to what Buddha 
was driving at. Jt has been explained 
above how every event is related to some 
preceding event in life’s relationship. How- 
ever, it is worth wliih' repeating here. 
Buddha rejected the concejition ot the soul 
as fixed and tried to put emphasis upon an 
active process. This active proci'ss of the 
individual with the external world develops 
the self in harmony with those circumstan- 
ces pertaining to one’s desire to live. Bud- 
dha tried to explain his idea clearly. He 
selected the word “deeds” or “Karma” in 
order to avoid misinterpretation through 
the use of the words “life” fjiva) and “in- 
dividual soul” (Atman). He recognized 
that these terms are likely to be interpreted 
in the sense of substance. We now under- 
stand what Buddha meant. For example, 
life is like burning fire. Its appearance is, 
to us, always the same, whereas in reality 
it is renewed constantly. Further, it is as 
water in a stream. The stream runs un- 
ceasingly, yet it is never the same water in 
the stream. It is really in the state of 
constant flux. The only distinction that 
we can make between the ])henonienon of 
life and that of burning fire or running of 
water is this, viz., every activity of life is 
a response to each individual self in the 
building ot character, and every activity of 
life becomes a vital element in the construc- 
tion of the individual self that folknvs. The 
reason that living organisms ha\e varied 
appearances, according to Buddha, is that 
they differ in their activitu's. The con- 
struction of self is a reponsc to tins \aried 
activity , 


According to Buddha, the human being 
is not the only rational being among living 
creatures. Both man and monkey are only 
phenomena in the process of self expression 
or self construction. Buddha liolds that in 
I he process of the construction 'of self, 
tliough only from the point of view of mora- 
lity, there is evolution or degeneration and 
the result is man or monkey. Transmigra- 
tion ill Buddhism is a word to describe‘the 
process ol putting together the" evolution 
and degeneration. Tliere is a certain de- 
gree of likeness ui Buddha’s conception of 
(he living creature to the modern concep- 
tion ol evolution . I believe there are many 
scholars ol the Occident who find much in- 
terest in this conception of life in Bud- 
dhism. Moreover, in Buddha’s conception 
of flux we find that which is comiiioii to tlie 
idea of Bergson. So we realize that in 
Buddhism there is a great deal which is 
easily appreciated by one with the modern 
scientific point of view . 

In the three foregoing sections, we dealt 
w'itli Buddha’s point of viciv as it ebneerns 
the actual problems of life. But we must 
not neglect this other jioint, that the aim of 
Buddha was not to give a statement of fact 
as fact; he wished to realize the loftiest 
ideal of life in its relation to a same concep- 
tion ot real fact. 

On what basis did Buddha put his ideal? 
Since this is the most controversial problem 
in the teachings of Buddha, we will not 
touch upon it just here. Bather, we will 
move on to the conclusion that is reached 
concerning it. In a word it is this. The 
aspii'ution of each individual's mind to the 
infinite life, Avhich may bo called our reli- 
gious hope, is not to be sought for external- 
ly, but is to be reached only by means of the 
constant rotation of each individual mind, 
This would be the elucidation of desire by 
supreme wisdom, and thus the mind would 
he absolutely free to conic into harmony 
with universal law\ There the ever existing 
substance is capable of being realiared in 
each individual self. To attain this ideal 
Buddha himself practised the purification 
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of his mind. He hud an inexhaustible 
sympathy and mercy, and constantly en- 
deavoured to worship the Divine Being 
within himself. I'hus he persuaded others 
to a similar practice. In his attainment of 
this endeavour he held that prayer, absten- 
tion, the worshi]) of an idol, and th(' liope 
of a resurrection are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Iir the religion of Buddha all reli- 
giohs ritesj and (!crcmonies Avere turned to- 
ward sell, AvhcMX'us in other religious all rite 
and ceremonies were done extei-nalh' for 
the sake of a Su]>ernatural Beijig. That 
is to s.iy, in Buddhism, instead of believing 
in the Divino Being as an external exist- 
ence, one turned to a, meditation of tlie in- 
ner self. The abstention from selfish de- 
sire Avas held to 1)0 better than sacrifice to a 
Divine Bcung. The di'opping of water up- 
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on one’s head in baptism has no value other 
than that of clearing the mind within.. In 
iact the real principle of religion is to light 
one’s self and let it shine rather than oiler 
a light to the altar. The sphere thus reach- 
ed is also very realistic. It is not at all 
a re-birth in |)aradise, nor is it siilvation 
i'.fter death. Biit it is the embodiment ami 
comprehension of eternity and universality 
ill one’s self. MoreoA'cr, this sphere is one 
ol absolute freedom according to its acti- 
\ ity. It can be considered as an absolutely 
unbounded s])here of activity, or self-eon- 
sciousness of poAver. 

Aeeordingly, Buddha's religious hope is 
to realize its ideal along Avith the reality of 
life. Thus he saAv in the ])resent the reali- 
zation of his ideal and finally founded a 
new religion hiised on this ideal. 


KAJASINHA’S DEDICATION 
OF HIS 


BATTLE-CROWN 

T HB most .striking and undoubtedly 
the most valuable exhibit in the 
Kandy Museum is the golden four- 
cornered hiittle-CroAvn or niwan hataramulu 
toppi halutca (.)i the Avai-rior Sinhalese king 
Raja Sinhii 11 who reigned from A.C. 10;34 
to 1G87. It is not the Celestial (Siddha 
Otunna) or CroAvn par arcellencc of Ceylon, 
but only one of the nuiny orovAuis Avorn by 
our kings. It is distinct from the ruwan 
otarniilu toppi haluiva which had 8 corners. 

This Royal dijidem is 300 years old and 
was originally in Dodainvela De\'ale to 
which shrine it Avas presented by Raja 
Sinha II in fulfilment of a vow lie made 
there on the eve of giving battle to and 


i By j. A. WILL PERERA 

I 


ilcfeating at Balana the rortuguese invaders, 
ol his realm. In 1890 Mr. ,)ustice laiAvrie 
saw it in the po.ssession of Oiragama Diya- 
wadana Nilitme. In IMr. LaAvrie’s 
“(iazetteer" this gold hat is described 
tersely thus : — “is of thin plain gold.” He 
had evidently not seen tlie pin-liead size 
ruhioK nor the gai)ing sockets that onee held 
gigantic priceless gems. Keither does he 
describe tlie doeoratiA’e motiffs. 

(riragama DiAa, Xilame’s successor, 
Yatawatta Basnayaka Xiiame of Dodan- 
A\ela DcA'ale hid this Ohinna iu his l)arn. 
Me next hear of it l)eing in the Kandy 
Kachcheri, Avhcnce it av;is transfeiTod over 
30 years ago to the Kandy Museum. 
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As u studfiit at Trinity College, Kandy, 
.1 yearned lor an opportunity to exaniino this 
kingly crown, it was perhaps a itoyish 
(h'eani ditkcidt of fulliltiient. 1 iie\er !<ist 
heart, however, and liojujd some day to 
realise mv ainhition. Than 


Each of the four corners or projections is 
2 ins. hy 2^- ins. by ins. The upper 
slructiire substituted for the mahjaha is a 
ininiatun' crown 1.5 ins. high, with an up- 


longed-foi' day did dawn in 
V. lien i motored iij) tii 
Kandy to see the restoration 
of anotlua' and later regal 
head-dress in the historic 
Alagu! ?'h':diu\a (Audiimce 
Hall), oi our kings, by the 
})id<e o! t (ii'Ucestcr. 

i take ll.'is opp.)rtimity of 
publicly thanking the Ciira- 
to” of ;i|'' K-iiid\ .Mu'eiini, 
Mr. 1,. [1. J hindaranayaka, 
for bis kiiidncss iti pcrndl.l- 
ing me to iiaiidle and e\- 
amine iioimlely (liis gjitter- 
ing topni-haJnw a . 1 ajn also 

gralefni to bim lor tiu' ver\ 
interestiiig (hdails he g'a\e 
me so readily and ungrudg- 
ingly. i hi'lie\'(' 'am liie first 
jterson to have iiisjiectcM this 
ohiniut in this niuimer and 



taken cMpioiis notes eoueern- 
ing it. 

In Iteigiit tliis diadem 
is . 0.1 itvhes, tilt' dia- 
metei of ih*' uppi'r surface 
tneasuivs S ins., while the 
;iv(']'.tg(' thickiu'ss is 1,1 inin. 
Readers wd! bt' interested to 
know liiat King Tiaja Sitiba 
IJ's head 'was gi .5/<s incites 
tn eireuinfercneio His hat 
size, therefore, was, accord- 
ing to inodern ealculatioii 
f) 7/8 inches. JJis had 
was nearly rou tid . The ajter- 
ture for the ho;ul in this 
oinnria is 7 ins. by (> ins. or 
21 5/8 ins. in internal cir- 



cninference. 


KtllNS OP AN ANCIENT IJCDDiriST TEMPLE IN VNCIUDIIAPUEA 
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per suil'ace of 2 ins. anil an average thick- 
ness of a niillinietre. 

The (lecorativi^ inotilifs an* cntirelv 
Kanclvifn. The “liya-veia” design adorns 
the upper surface, “anjana-dalu” deeoi.ile 
the edges, and tlu' familiar “pala-pelha 
appears iii ])rofiision. Ifirds, heasts, o'- 
sects, and luytliical ligiires are totallN d- 
sent. Na*rro\v, cai‘\<'.d Isoi'ders surroii l i 
tlie sides and ]irojections wliieh a)-e de\. l ! 
('! carving and precious stones. 

K\en after an al)-,ence of oviT a cenliny 
iii l'higl:ind, (lie (‘rowj! nf the last King ■>! 
Kaiuiy w.is liionght hack to us willi 
pricek'ss gems intact; wlu'rears that of Kaja 
Sinha li which reinained in Ceylon fordOO 
years has heen shanieh'ssli roiihed of its 
ja'ecious stones, monster pearls, and ori'ale 
Koval ntfthjHiiii h\ nnknown thieves during 
the last ;> cent iiries. 

'^riiei'e are no large gems remaining at ’dl 
hut the vaeaiit soeket - ti'il a sad and dis- 
They (‘o;:M iiol h;i V(Mlr(r| ij/- 
(m 1, ii lip'} (IkK how is it. Hinl '•(’! 

Sri W’tf! lyijs ('rtiw ii did . t‘i 

(IrMii 111 Id-' isi'iitt'C ’/ 'I’iic laracsl st 

i", I'rs ihdil n jt:: ’ 

. d !)'■('.. , !i 1 n il w'i) ont'i' li pon ;i 1 1 
ln’ld lu^L*; :!fh' idh’sit il)(‘ siz(' of a iiv>r- 

snal (‘OS! isilUJi. 

! .s;pA <> si’ii-v of d'lu' top sol hs ; \ 

r(i'\s, (‘Ss'ii roi.iainiM:,; .Kt'ins, innkiii,; a 
l(dsl of d.d. On 0\i' -sdt's ! s('t.s cd’ stoat's 
can )>*' ^ id(‘ lianin^ a row arai 

each row dispia\in;* I [ si ones. The total 
should Im' hill tlu'n* aro oni\ of. 

On v'scdi (;! tiio ! sith's jow(')s f.o 

set in j']n;,;-slia,:u‘d ik'siiiiis, each siudi pc:- 
torn liolds !!? sloin^s, pivinj,; a lolal of (0. 
LarjL>‘(.\jewids ir> in in!nih(‘r winch were cm- 
iK'dded in tlu'. almnia and also tin,' ‘*gaja- 
muthiT' oi‘ (‘kniliant ])e,arlsol' ahnorinal sizt* 
that wer(* suspendcal IVoin tlio loops on tlu* 
4 projcidaons ha.v(' niysteriously disap}K*nr- 
ed— ^»illcr(‘d — not (lro]>p(Hl. J tliink I his 
hat also liad (*xtra-larf>*(' (urieralds and mhies 
like those on the {3rown brouaiil back by 


the Royal Duke in IU:14. It must also liave 
had clusters of gigantic pearls suspendc'd 
Irom tlie corners as in Sri Wickrania's 
iK*a(hclrc*ss. 

Altogether, 154 insigniruaiiit and worth- 
les|> stones, all of tliein extremely small 
j’ubies still remain. 4diey are i)ot dis> 
( rriiihle imkxss tlu* Crown is carefully ex- 
amined. ddu^ h('st and liu'gest whiOi dis- 
appeared mysteriously will jiever ndurn to 
■ lu'ir places. 

We can mdy (‘onjecl ur(^ that tlu* missing 
i' wels left kar go(Kl after tlu* loss of our 
■ilionai ind(‘p(‘ndencc in IS15. The last 
d.ing of Kandy ]mrst ])aA'(' siam this otunita 
0 ) all its splendour at, Oodanwoia Lkwalc, 
'vhere lu* had a (k‘('oral(*d smnmcu^-tiouse to 
>\hi(‘]i he fi’(‘()ii('nt.ly ndired. "No mortal 
\/ould ha\(‘ dreamt of gougijig out 
d'm'iiyg his reign, so swift and s(W(*r<* were 
ills piinishmcjns to (u il-diaa-s. 

A miniaiiirf' cro\\n «■! gold and copj^ax 
.'-i* latter jfn'doi'cnal ing, ii.as iisiirp^'d l!-(' 
•!.ie(* <d‘ lh(' elegam !?o\;d tuo'hfdhif , ddc’ 
•,je\e-. ipiied i; li;*d iPaoi i itcain 1\ 

■' d#'d o‘* li.:-; .a'O'H e ' 1 1 \ i!a ‘'aas' ''cnnh'l’v 
' '< ike Nfotoihi , ■; , h'-.cei; \\\\\' i'- 

"hk' ti. ’ ni \\h.-!i iii ' Cua.\ :i siloMi. i-h.-e 
I'hiid t “ni i s.p' \'. il h ar'-nrat-} (kal ihis in- 
'-aior top ol :'l*o'' N a lah v addjlioo by tiie 

N(Pv k)i* ilif' -.i.ory iT'gard’sg tlu‘ (k'dif a- 
Poll ol iliis lapih-ua! i> :r'i , d lu* -aoi'v is that 
'•C)(m hving Kaia Sinha !1 on hi^ wa\ io 
>a.h}na haltle in tja' 1 ’,ua,iig\irse ihr 

‘ orss-sliek o* ho^ -c jCO! rC'* pjK'd aiul la' 
s^-d to ahgni 1(1 i\)dcov*e!'n i!e ('mpiiod 
' [Vi\i liu' pk'K'e was an»i ri>e mr't inid him 
oiat It was Ca-' A.droiifgv !\u\ila. . d'hen 
the Icing nunk' a \ow I lad d he suctavakai in 
Ins cxp<H!i|e)n, he would prc'seni ids iic;uh 
'h‘('ss, j(W\('l‘^, e!i\, to i]i(' Iv’vila (fo Ids O'- 
Hn*n. Tlu' king was virloC.iUr* and tlu* 
promise ak'us kept. Xalrnniga' !\o\dia is 
now kiu)\\'n as !)odanwa'la Ik'wakn 

4diis shriiH^ is about S mil<a-^ froi}! Kand\ , 

I lie intimding visitor should turn-olT tlip 
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Ooloiulx j-K iiiicly road betiveeii T\ ado gaii- 
iiawa and Pcradoniya and luolor up to 
Hiyauibiilafjoda where tljo Basnayaka 
Nilaine dwells, bh'oiii lus “\\alall^^a to 
the l)e\!tle llie dislanee is aboui a mile 
alon{> a iiadorable road. . 

Mr. h. r>. Ettipola, the Basnayaka 
Nila me for the last quarter of a century, 
showed me the embroidered silk jackets of 
King Raja Hinha 11 gifted on that niemo- 
ralde occasion. Tbese regal vestments are 
in tatters, 'riicy are of gn-eu and \ellow 
silk with shot effects. Large tloweis and 
mango or “waka-deka” patterns arc em- 
broidi'i-cd on ilieni. One is lined Avitb scar- 
let satin. Mr. Ettipola is jireserving tliem 
in a glass case. 

Tlie palaiuiuin pi'esented by Haja Sinha 
II is also in the Devale. On its root are 
a brass pinnacles, wdiile strings ot silver Bo- 
leaves are suspended Irom the eaves. I 
think it IS a model ot the king s ImudiHa 
{palanquin) in wiiieh lie rode to hatlle. 
What makes me think so i.-> the laet that 
the two doors do not jicrnnt even a child 
entering the vehicle. On each door lintel 
is a magnilieeut “makara thoriuia” ejirved 
in high rclii'f. Supporting each tliorana 
are pillars wntli lotus tlow’er earMiigs. Each 
of the 4 balustrades show a rainjiant 
“kesara sinha” (lion) facing the door. Be- 
hind each animal is a panel of lotus in 
flower and in profile. Running round the 
bottom of this sedan chair is a frieze of 
sacred “hanaa” (greed) and animals. 

'Phe front and hack panels are master- 
picees of tlie Avood-earver’s art. Delicate- 
ly carved “latarnpa” or “kinduru” figures 
occAipy the centre of each panel . One panel 
has two female attendants one cither side 
of the central mythical figure. The otlier 
shows two parrots to the right and left and 
below the “lata nipa”. Each panel con- 
tains, besides, a w'ealtb of intricate and 
superb floral and creeper patterns carved 
with much care and attention to detail. 

The palanquin-pole or “kunamyatc” I 
Avas told, is the original one, It is of well- 
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seasoned giant bamboo and is painted scar-' 
let. Tavo ancient jialanquin rests with 
“U" shape iron tops are also to be seen. 
Among other kingly gifts arc a brass 
“thiuinikkala'' on an iA'ory stem^ carved 
into a series of balls one upon another. The 
ball-like ornaments are lacquered alternate- 
ly royal blue and scarlet. Then I saAV an 
uneonunon brass “akkusoa” '(elephant 
goad) also exquisitely engraved, T under- 
stand tliat it A\as used on the Royal cle- 
pliant. 

About a dozen swords and daggers cap- 
tured from tlie Bortiiguese he in the 
l)e\ale. Some Iihac pretty hills, and all of 
them are ot Wi'stern design. 'Die lilades 
are nrsty and liave not Iaocii ti’eated to pre- 
serve them. 

I'wo huge jiainted ])oajxis depict a deity 
and a beardless king. It is not a likeness 
of Raja Sinha 1 1 Avho had a venerable heard. 
'I'he figure is clad in Kandyan trousers and 
laeket Avilli Bo-k'al lap])ets. No shoes or 
sandals are worn, tlii'lelt liand haugs'down, 
hut the right holds a lolii^ iloAver. 

In front of the shrine is a tall sapu tree of 
gieat girth. Its great lieigiit and girth 
indicate its great age. At its loot is a 
granite boulder. Mr. Ettijiola told me that 
according to local tradition, Raja Sinha IJ 
on his triuniiihaj return trom Ralana un- 
buckled his armour under this lorest giant, 
n’hereaftcr, he sat on the rock and gifted 
his Crown, jewels, vestments, etc., to 
Dodanw’ela Deviyo who gave him victory. 

The approach to the Devale is lined on 
either side by massive Na (ironwood) trees 
Avhich form a shady avenue for OA’cr a quar- 
ter of a mile. At one end is a moderft 
“Sinhasana ge” built on the site of the 
ancient edifice which had crumbled. The 
annual perahera goes there and returns to 
the shrine. The Devale buildings are 
shaded by an umbrageous Bo-tree, majestic, 
luxuriant, and venerated owing to its great 
age size “as the most famed of its species, 
the Pra si Maha Pout of the Siamese. “■ 
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A spherical boulder with 2 steps hewn on 
it seen by a British Civil Servant a century 
ago, has disapjicared under the new road 
from Siyaiiibalagoda 

f 

For 5 >earh during the reign of Raja 
Sinha n the otliee oi Basnayak.i Nilanic 


was held In Paiminuwe Lek.ini. The 
Devale owns lands in Dodanwela, linhul- 
inalganui, and Rar.ikatwelia. Opposite the 
slinne is a tea est.ite belonging to il. 
Dodanwela Bl.i Hows through tlie village. 
The hilTs in the Mcinit} are Sikina J’.ita 
Kanda .uul l\ikild(Mina-Kandiir('h\a. 


A BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF 
SERVICE TO FELLOWMEN 


By Dr. BEN lAYAWARDENA 

A H’ tlie leeent ujieiiiiiy (erernoii} ol the 
Buddhist ^ullnel^ at Hivanwila a 
hpeakei dtploied the tail that the 
Buddhists who spoki' so miieh aliout 
ahhnsa li.ne not bci'ii takina anj steps to 
educate their women in the art of succour- 
ing the sick. 

The Buddha has lepeatedlv euiphasi/i'd 
that the pi line diiU ot ever} individual is 
the ]>ractiee ui moral duties. On one occa- 
sion the Master had exclaimed : "Though 
one man should know by-heart a thousand 
.stanzas of the Dhamma, and not practice it, 
he has not understood the law." — 
{DhamiiHipdda, viii, 2). 

What reasons can we adduce for the long 
years ot neglect ol the practical ethics, 
especially the Bodhi.sattva ideal of service 
to suffering mortals, w hieh liad been a pro- 
minent feature of early Buddhists (as re- 
vealed by rock edicts, archaeological re- 
mains, I'liatorical records, etc.) and which 
is still a distinctive phase of the duties of 
priests of Hongw’angi, y^en, and I’endai 
sects of the Japanese Buddhists (the social 
seirvfce workers of the land), and the nuns 
-of Dolma (Sisters of Mercy) of Tibet 9 


The Buddliisi world is jiisll) gialelul to 
the aiU'R'iit monk ol Lank.i who pres(n\ed 
lli(' Wold ol the Biuldh.i in its pristine 
punt), hut lli.it should not pivxeiil us irom 
iii.ikuig the ol)S('i\.ition tint the monk of 
1. iter times li.ts onleehled and devitah/ed tlie 
'•piriC and intent oi tlu' noble te.ielung (as 
aesh.ill ])uint out presenth). 

The Bliikkliiis li.i\c been so deeply desot- 
c(i to the preservation of the latter ol the 
Dhamma lh.it cvtui alter it was committed 
lo writing, there has been no revival ol the 
ideals ol service lor the relief of suffering, 
and as if to adapt themselves to this disjxisi- 
iion the average monk has been continuing 
to lay special emphasis on the negative pre- 
< epts while neglecting to stress the imjxirt- 
,1 nee ot the more hel})ful, more worth}, 
more noble practical ethics of service to 
lellow' creatures that would tend to relievo 
sorrows, assuage griefs, alleviate jiains, 
pi event duhkha and lift burdens that are 
Iiovving them to the ground. 

We all know that the Buddha taught the 
Kightfold-Noble-Whay, but we are apt to for- 
get the great sacrifice the IMastcr made, the 
heavy grief that weighed upon his heart for 
suffering mankind, and the lofty altruism 
that marked every step of his life. 
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It luay bo stated that at the present day 
the a])atl)y and indifforeuce that eharaete- 
rize till* hie of the averaf>e JiliikkJiu is likely 
to l)e jierpetiiated as a n'sidt of laiulatorj 
j)raise that is heinj’' showered l)\\\Vest('rn 
thinkers on tlie doctrines proinulf^ated hy 
th<' (Jre.it IVacher. 

For the alleviation of luinian siilferinj’', 
for the preservation and advancement of 
the hnnian I'ace, tlii' AII-Fompassioiiate-t hie 
jiroimil^ated the Itoctrine of Met la or 
Mailliriiia as follows : — 

“As a niother, evi'ii at the risk of 
her, ('ven at the risk of her own hie, 
i.Dves and I’roti'cts her child, hei‘ only 
fidld, so Jet man cultivate love tow ,nis 
the whol(“ woi'ld, with a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with a sense of 
diflerinf>; or o}i]!OsinK' inUu'csts. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all ihe 
wliih'. hdiis state of the heart is ihe 
best in the world.’’-- -(.1/ct/a Siitta). 

7?(re is an apjieal and an in jiiii'-tion. 


Here is an exhort.ition to every man and 
Avoman, to every heart and mind. Here is 
a nohh' doctrine to [ilant in man’s bosom tho 
ethical impulse to love, to servo, to succour, 
to (-('dress, to stri\e, to strugfrle with sturdy 
endurance, resolute courage, and unfaulter- 
ing enlluisiasm (just as a niother would) in 
order to promote humanity, to expand into 
maturity and fidl-hlossomcd maphood. 

Every individual to conduct himself to- 
wards others as a mother would to her 
child, her only child, is a jiromulgatiou of 
a perh'ct id('al of existance which will gii’e 
])leasui(' and rewai'ds for one’s self .-is well 
as oIIk'i's on this earth itself. 

This is a positive prixiept, a call for love 
and service^ and si'll-sacrilice. it is a })ro- 
cept that should he recitial and rcjicated 
,s('\cral tinu's a day. Yet strange to say 
that some of th(' Saiiianrras ol whom 1 have 
come across hundreds, in the course of my 
duli('s as an Itinerating Mi'dical Officer, 
w h''!i asked the nu ailing of mrtia merely 



r,,NTi!.l\( 1 TD \ IJCDItms'f TUMPLE IN CA.MBODl\ 
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stated : “it is loving kiiKlnos-^, goodwill, 
noii-hnrting, innocence and senrling out 
tlionglits of love" and nothing mor(\ Ven 
few were able to (jiiote the stanza. 

Q^'lie average Buddhist has no hotter 
opinion, ol' this basic doctrine than the 
majority ot SdnKDirraa. Thus has a ])osi- 
tivc doctrine been eni’oeblcd and d('vitalize(l 
tmtil now oiil\ a “sk('l('ton'’ of it is left. 

i.s it conccivalih' ihai a itiotlicr could i<rn- 
k'et and l;.*i;ig iin a, chdd !)\ such passive 
means as "non-liurl ing and radiating 
thoughfs of love ’ ? Jla- anybody c\cr 
heard of a normal inotlua rearing a child l)v 
mere' goodniil and loving kindness ? Js 
not maternal !o\(' the most active. 


most energetic, most ))erfoc.t thni oiu; 
could imagine ? Can language describe, 
(HI) words express, the self-sacrilicing love 
of a mother ? Is it not that wliicli prompts 
h('r insistently to yield, to snrrciKhn- and to 
dedicate all that is dear to her, her life it- 
self if not'd I'K', iingriidgingly, nnsoai'iiigly, 
.and unselfishly ? Have any hiimao heroos 
• .o a battle held t'vcr jicrforiiK'd dced> of 
■'ch inh('rcni greatness as those v ronght 
' the hands of mothcis ? 'I'lie- -iionld 
■\('i-y individual cnltivati's ;e'e//e or 
.''■o7/);a/,a/ (active hcneviaiencc't. 

Anolhi'!' doetriiie of serviee to h'lk. , -men 
■ the 1 to'lliisallva DoetriiK' which | hopo 
doal vvitli on a fufiiro oeeasieii. 



TO hfiir in 1)1(1 iron!'), 'on'iiHiiiKi hnlni, 

I'h' M'/'i'i'l of Uii' ll oi'ii'/'x.v ('tiliii. 

Tin' ( (jiti iioiKc of (■Im'.o'iinl trUI, 

’!!(!• r'r coinfoyl , 'i'eaev. hr t>Hl! !' 

To scorrli /ea )•-- horde r' l.' //Vk hchn ( n 
I'n'il riti'li irditilrriiii: noil, s-rren-", 
Fiitiin ill XirriiHii of III - lilcO 
I iiioilicr’s iinii)i a !o-,‘i''ii hrrasl. 

0 Tnsi'i'i: Pn'-^i:n('(' ! ('onshiri! I'oiio'r ! 
Thill '.■oitipiu'hl'nils oiir little hour : 
lU cnusr Thou url. Ihiuiiih iniroilfrsKi'il , 
ir/o'),' Xiil lire foinls. ir.- jrrl Thrf—-llrKl! 
Tint ITujht, irhich i;< not Sun r.: Siur, 
I’lii (■l('‘ir us hrurrulij hulors urr. 
riluiiics (hr pulh our fr-‘l must Ircui], 

Thtj jiilij folds us, iiiiit I,' (iud drud. 

So, rriidlcd in immcnsHn, 

Troiihlrd or still my rourh muy hr, 

Whuf time in tranced diisl' I iruil 
The lurnhvj of the Ki'n of Fate ! 


— Kdwtx Aknold, 

in Seas and Lands. 
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Buddhism's Part In 
China's National 
Salvation 

NANKINCJ, ( IJINA 

iio acute national 

cj'iMs whal ijsirt 'wUi }*u(ldliist 
moiikis and mins play ? Numbering 
iiu les;H than 7J:tH,()00 tbvoiigliont the 
country, will tlicy stand aloof and 
iminnnr ‘'ah-mi-to-fo” while lli(‘ 
nation is facing alien aggression V 
Are they actually taking iniiitarv 
training as reported f)y local |a])ers 
in tlic country, and, if and when re- 
(piircd, going t/i take up arms in de- 
I'eiK-c ol the State ? 

Armed with these questions and 
Olliers, a reprsentative of the Central 
News Agoacy ealled on TaiJlsn-p'a- 
Shill, the ivorld-renownod Chinese 
Buddhist monk, who is the chairman 
of the (''hina Buddhist Society. 

Bshered into a e.osy little room in 
the Wan Shou Sssu Temple inside 
the ('hnngshan Gate, he whs receiv- 
ed hy the pious man. Jn his forties, 
of medium height and of strong 
build, Tai-IIsu-Fii-Sliih jiosses^cs all 
the characterij^tlcs of a legetarian. 
He liHs a benignant countenance and 
pellet ruling eyes, (’aim and conqios- 
ed in his maimers, he easily com- 
mands respect, even without his 
monkish robe on. 

“Under the present acute national 
eriMs,*’ the sonorous voice rang clear 
in ihe rjniet morning air, “monks, no 
less than other classes of jieople, 
shoultl do their part oi their country, 
for ihiddhism teaclies its followers to 
rejaiy the favour ot the nation/' 

“A monk's contribnlioii to ilie 
nation," he exjdained, “is prinmnly 
along cultural and moral lines. To 
attain this end he first strives to cul- 
tivate his owMi personality and know- 
ledge and then iielps to elevate the 
<Milturtti and moral lord of the 
nation.” 

In times of national emergency, 
the monli said with some hesitation 
as if he were nductaut to see such 


day.^, the nation may not expect the 
monks to become combatants, but 
they can engage in first-aid and otliier 
kindiij of ivork which do not coiallict 
with tlicir Buddhist tenets. 

With ri'gard to ihe Central (}oven- 
ineiiCs recent decree, extending the 
same elet*tK>n rights to monks and 
nuns in tlic forthcoming National 
Peo])le’s Assembly he said that this 
indicates the democratic spirit of 
China. lh‘ lielieved that many of his 
moukisli brethren might cast votes, 
il asked to do so, but none would 
take part in an election canqiaign as 
it is nor their intention to meddle 
with ]»ohti(‘s, 

Koligious bodies, he ]»ointed out, 
arc iK^t co.Msidered in the Organic 
Law of the National People’s 
Assembly as an election unit. So 
monks and nuns w’ill not be repre- 
sented. Nor wnll they fight for re- 
presentation, be believed. 

Monks and Nuns to Cast 
Their Votes 

SHANUUAI 

gUBDHISTS (including monks and 
nuns), who are Chinese citizens, 
are entitled to participate in the elec- 
tion of delegates to the National 
People’s (kmgress, according to a rul- 
ing rendered by the General Office 
for the lOlection of Delegates to the 
National People’s Congress. 

The ruling was made at the request 
oi the National Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Iraiisnutted through the Cen- 
tral l’/\c('utive Committee of tho 
Kuoinintang. 

Tlie ruling states tliat Chinese 
IhuldhiNls are alsf» citizens ol the. Re- 
public. Th()«.e wdio possess the (piali- 
ticatious provided for in Article d of 
the La^\ governing the Klection of 
Delegates to the Congress and who 
do not MilTer from any i)f the disabili- 
ties slipulaUHl in Articde 4 of the said 
Law, shuH be entitled to vote. Tlioso 
with the (pwilificatious stqnilaied in 
Article 12 of the Law shall be eli- 


gible for election as delegates to the^- 
Congress. 

Ciuestioned as to w’hat ‘plans he. 
has in mind to jiropagato Buddhism 
in China and abroad, he said that 
efhwts will bo exoifed to widely 
s] tread liuddhist teachings and to 
sireiigihtui the orgaui/ation and ad- 
mimstratKMi of the months. 

He odded that he Has long cherish- 
ed the uiiibitiou of establishing a 
W’nrkI liuddliist Research Institute, > 
whicli will undertake the task of 
trunsJiitiug Buddlii^t sulras in 
various foreign lauguages, and spread 
Puiddhist teachings abroad. During 
his iri[» to Luiojic and Ameri(*a in 
he advanced the idea to many 
JOuropean ami American Th.iddhisi 
followers and several meetings wore* 
held to discuss the matter. But 
owing to fjnmu'ia] difficulties, the' 
matter was drop)>ed. 

According to his exiierionce, the 
Oermuii people are most iuterestod in 
Buddhism, lie ex])ressed he belief 
that Ihiddhi^in wt>uld easily c?om- 
maiul II hearty r(ice}dion in that 
cfuintry. 

Touching upon Germany, he jiaid a 
glowing tribute to Chancellor Hitler,, 
for his j)oliiical aci’ompJishinonts, 
W^ithout using force but through his 
wise strategy he rose froni an insigni- 
ficant position to become the leading 
figures is Oermany. In his opinion, 
celihaiw and sinijdicity of living are 
urnongrthe factors whifdi account for* 
the success of the Beichsfuethrer, 

Tai-Hsu-ra-Shih, a native of 
(’hungteh, Chekiang, has been a 
monk for more than Hi) years, lie has 
been abroad twi(*e, to Japan iu 1917,. 
and to ICiirope and America in 192B- 
1929. He has also visited practically 
all big cities in China, preocLing 
Buddhism, 

Drive Against Sadhus 

TRINID/Vn* 

'pHE amazing o])erations in Trini- 
dad, in the British West Indies 
of Hindu Sadhus, who claim to per-;. 
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form all worts of miracles throuf 2 ;h 
control of spirits, lx)th good and bad, 
have resisted in the anthoriiies 
inaugurating a vigorous drive 
againwt them. 

The lives of ’great numbers of 
people not only in Trinidad but in 
surmunding territories, are govt^rned 
by their belief in the supernatural. 

These sim]>le folk, the majority of 
v'hom are of negro descent, turn to 
the Madhus whenever they ij(*ed 
— either to kill or to cure. OHicial- 
dom is especially concoimed hecaustj 
the Indian ascetics undertake to treat 
through the spirit world any sort of 
illness, no matter how serious fre- 
(jneutly with disastrous results. 

New Star Discovered 
By German 

LosrxiN 

^STRONOMk'.KS througlout Ku 
rope^are seeking confirmation of 
a GennanV dis(‘overv of a new' star. 

Royal Observalory, Ctroeuwich, re- 
ceived a telegram from the inter- 
national bureau at Copenhagen stat- 
ing that the discovery was made, on 
September IH, at Rerliii Observa- 
tory. 

It vidll be Impossible to see the 
new star with the nakfid eye — it is 
staled to be in the constellation 
Aqtiila, of the eighth magnitude. 

Hitler Wants an 
Emperor 

PARIS 

fJ-lTMOUES that Hitler is looking 
for an Kmperor of Germany and 
that he may offer the throne to the 
4B- year-old Duke of Ihiniswuck, now 
living in Austria, were recently re- 
ported by the X^erne correspondent 
bt the Paris financial paper L' Infor- 
mation. 

The correspondent states : “We do' 
liot afRmi the truth of these rumours, 

, bbt tbe|r are so frequent that they 
^tliould be noted.’* 


The duke, who was educated at 
Kton, is a descendant of the Duke 
of (hmiberland, son of George 11, 
who became King ol Hanover. 

Where All Can Worship 

Temple of Mother 
India 

BENARKS 

jy^K. GANDHI pel tormcd on Oct. 

‘25th the oj)emng ceremony of the 
Temple of Mother Imlia in the pre- 
sence of a huge gathto ing. 

The proceedings commenced with 
a jUTtyer Mother Inilia. 

Khun Abdul Gaffar Klian and other 
(’ongress leaders sfres-etj the prin- 
cij)le that, the teachiu>,'s of ad reli- 
gious were the same. He wished the 
Temple oi Mother India to be a place 
ot worship lor people ol all religions. 

The Khan greatly regretted that 
people did not undersiaiul the real 
stguiHcance of religion. He said that 
going through tlie uniMcul h^tory of 
Islam it would appear that a inos(pie 
was a jilaco of worship hn* all people 
irrespective of their religious beliefs. 

Mr, Gandhi wislnnl that the 
Temple would be a place where all 
Indians could go to show their res- 
pect to Mother India and forget their 
religious differences. 

7,OOO^Year‘Old 
Inscription Discovered 

Find at Vikrama Khola 

NAOPlUl 

^ ROCK inscription, moaKuring ,*32 
ft. by seven ft. and believed to 
be about 4,000 to 7,00(^ years old, 
has been found at Vikrama Kliola in 
the Rampur District. 

According to well-known Indolo- 
gists the script supplies the missing 
link between the famous Mohen-jo- 
Daro and Brahmi scripts. 


This proves the origin ol 13rahmi 
to be Indian, and throws a flood of 
light on the hi.story of writing, as 
Irom Ih’ahrm the Plioeihcian and Eu- 
ropean scrijits are derived. 

This also testifies to tlir* great anti- 
([Uity ot Mahakosala of wliich the 
Samhalfnir district including the Vik- 
rama Khola, IS a natural jiart. 

Unknown City Found 

1‘KNANrt 

K unknown (uty of Young Peng, 
inhahited by .5,001) Ghinese, and 
situated in the midst of the Malayan 
jungle, was found hv a Dritish 
Government rtflicia! while flying over 
the district. 

The ofluMfil, who was emnlcued in 
the Lund Office of the native Malay 
Stale of -loliore said lie saw u large 
•settlement in the heart of the jungle, 
w'lucli }u‘ did not recognise. Neixt 
day he drove to it, and to his atnaze- 
ment discovered it wiu’ Vong Peng. 

The Government was unaware of 
tlie existence of the town, although 
it had been a thriving agricultural 
(‘eiitrc h'r nearly ten years. 

Pirivena Reforms 
Bhikku to Study Indian 
System 

W Til a view to introducing im- 
]m»veinunts in the Pirivena sys- 
tem fd education, the Kev. Pandit 
Somaloka ol Muha (ffietiya Pirivena, 
Kandombe, Ainbalangoda, proposes 
to study the educational systems in 
the modern Universities of India, 
the various pata naht, and at vShauti 
Niketan. 

He with eight other Dhikkus have 
left for India, and they expect to 
spend about tw'o months touring In- 
dia aiui JUirnia. 

In ennversation with a New$ 

representative the Kev. Pandit 
Somaloka said : “There are various 
leligious eentres in India wdier© the 
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iincient Hindu Systrin of education 
jirevails, aniJ there js iiiueh that we 
eoijJd Jearn aiuJ adopt to our fhnveiia 
Hystein. 

‘Must a,- Pah is tauglii here to a per- 
feeiioii III our Piriveiias, Sanscrit uj» 
to tile highest sUiudur<l is to he lound 
jn the /Ki((i mild of Daiulmdiva tiu- 
sjioilt t>\ inoderu ild1uem*e. I tinsl 
J will he able during ruy si)jouru in 
that e-oiintiy to sindy tlie s\steni an<l 
transler it Innv A\ith ^ucli uiodifiea- 
lions. of course as ^\<in]d suit om 
coimIiI lOllS. 

He l<»okcd hnward, to his visit to 
fhirina with great eagt‘rncss, he sold, 
owing to the uuriier'oiis sam-isl spots 
wliere relics ol not. ()nl\ (iautania 
Buddha hut of many jiievious Ihid- 
dlias* were, mshrined in (Ihetiyas. For 
instance tlu* hcggiiig liowl r)f Kakii- 
sanda Buddluj, the first ot tin* pre 
sent “knlpa,” was helie\(*<l to he en- 
shrined at tlie Itangonn (’hetiya, and 
also t/lie waist hand of Konaguina 
Buddha, liesides tlie hair lelic of Gau- 
tama Buddha. 

llisloMcal lesearch caii'ied out iii 
BiUTna, he added, had rcvrailed a 
wealth of knowledge of uneieiit reli- 
gions and literary value, an<l it would 
he his (uideavour to study as much 
as w'as possible! during liis sojourn. 

Sigiriya Frescoes 
Contrasted with Those 
of Ajanta 

*^11 1 4 fresc.oe.s ol Sigirisa and Pokai- 
naruwa are better prese>rved 

than those ed ilie same jieriod in 

India and Afglianistan. This was 

the observation made by Dr. Benja- 
min Kowland, of TTarvard Bnivorsity 
and of the Asiatic Besearch Bureau, 
Fogg Art Museum, Gambridge, 
D.S.A. 

Dr. Kowland is Instructor of Orien- 
tal Art at Harvard and came to 
Ceylon to obtain coloured 
graphs (d some of the ancient fres- 
coes of Ceylon for a publication 


which his University is bringing out 
next year. 

Dp. Howland is helped in his work 
hy Mr. A. d. Jfdinson, wdio is a stu- 
dent oJ the Teelini(juo of planting, 
and Mr. Hailey Vanderhoef, exjiert 
})hotogra])her. 

One reason for the excellent state 
ol pr<‘ser\ at ion ol the Ceylon frescoes 
was that they have not been lainjier- 
ed with or varnished. The Ajanta 
frescoes wertj varnished in the iiine- 
teentli ct'iitnry and tlie llyderabad 
Gove run lent was varnishing tliem 
now. 

In Afghanistan, whudi wa'^ a big 
cinitre for Chinese pilgrims, there 
W(*rc Ihiddhist frescoes at Baniian 
dating hack from the third to tlie 
ninth (M'Titnries A.D. They had fallen 
into rums during the Mufdiin inva- 
sions and many ot them had been 
used by the soldiery for target prac- 
tice. During reeent times the Afghan 
Govenuneiit had taken steps to pre- 
serve these monuments cd an ancient 
civlhsat ion. 

The , frescoes in the norlliern 
tcuifdc of Polonnannva •were damag- 
ed and were not in such an excellent 
state of preservation as tlif>^e of Sigi- 
riya. 

Dr. Rowland said that h<‘ would 
])rovide the text of the hook wliich 
would he published under the ans- 
j»ices <d the ITarvuni Cniversit y, and 
Dr. Ananda ( Vjomarasw amy, a dis- 
tinguished son (d (\‘yl(>n, would 
write, the foreword. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy W'as now^ Be- 
search J^'ellow in the Boston Museum 
of I'ine Arts hic.h bad the higgost 
colletdion of Oriental Art in the 
Ignited States of .America. 

The book will be a survey of clas- 
sical Indian wall paintings ivith 
e.oloured plates. Paintings of Af- 
gbanislan and Ceylon as ^vell as cer- 
tain examples from Central Asia will 
be included. 

Besides examples of the Ajanta 
paintings atid those at Bagh, which 
were Buddhistic, the hook will in- 


clude some Brahman ic jiaintiugs 
from .Badaini. Tlie.se. were exactly 
tlu' same as the Ihuldhist'ipaintings 
(d the saiiH* period. 

Buddhists Open a 
Nunnery 

mij)ressive ccrt*inon\ t^ook jdac.e 
on Oct. ‘2.5th at BiMigaina when, 
following the ojiening ol a Bud- 
dhist Nimuery (“ Viharainahadevi 
Upasikharamayn”), the 1 wo inmates 
vsith wliicli Hie in<-1itntion is ^.iartmg 
look their oaths of rennneiat ion in 
the presence of a large eallicr.ng. 

Th*sidcs tcaclmig the '‘Dlianmia/* 
the nuns are cxpccl(‘d to eive ins- 
truction m spinuiug and weaving, 
domestic science and hvgUMie. 

Mrs. D. S. Senanayake. wile (d the 
Minister of Agricullurt' and Baiuls, 
declared the Nunin*ry ojieii. 

The Nunnery named tlie Vdiara- 
malui Devi l'paslkhHraTna^ a, .-situ- 
ated on an isolated liiilock m Biva- 
gama, thirteen mih‘s from ('oloiuho. 

Tem}>oTar\ srru(‘.tnres havt* been 
put up, ])(*ndmg the, eoustriiclion of 
a jiermanent building. 

The Von'hle Jj u n u }» o K u u e 
Dhanimunuuda, .Nayaka Thera of 
Vidyalankara Piriveiin, Pehyagoda, 
ojicned jirocoediijgs b\ setting the 
audience in the jiancha seela, 

Mr. J). S. Senanayake, the Minis- 
ter ot Agric, lilt lire, speaking deplored 
the fact that Buddhists who spoke 
so much (d “Ahimsa” did not take 
steps to educate their women m the 
art (d succouring the sick. Such work 
in Ceylon was being mostly done by 
Christian sisters, and it was time 
that the worneii of the country 
should stir themselves and work for 
the welfare of their fellow-beings in 
a selfless way. 

Mr. Rri Nissanka said that the ob- 
ject of the Society in opening that 
Ashram for the Buddhist nuns was 
to care for, maintain and accommo- 
date “Dasa Bil” Upasikas. Those 
Buddhist Sisters who •wished to en* 
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ter that ashram should Jive an ox- 
-emplary religious life. They sJiould 
do seJfleis service io llieir sisters in 
the teaching of the Dliamnia, and 
were also expected to tench Jii their 
S])are hours s])mimig and weavings 
domestic sVuence and liygicnc. 

Sangamitta Day 
Buddhist Women’s 
Request 

a jaihlic inocting ol lUiddhisl 
women, held on Sainrday, Oct. 
19th on the (Jalle l-'acc Orecn. rt^soln- 
tions ^\c^c jia^scil letjucsting that the 
fulj moon day in I)e(‘eirih(‘r he de(*- 
lared a yuihln- Imlidny in c(»inmcuK) 
ration of tln' arm a! in t'evJon ol 
Princess Sangiiinitla mIio hroiight the 
sa]»ling ol the ^acred I’o tree from 
Ihiddhagaya. 

The meeting was held under the 
aijs]>ie,es ot the Sri I\al\ana Mitaru 
Fpasiifu Samiti\a of (’oloml)o. Mr. 
(5. K. W. Perera presided. 

Mr. ('. W. ^V. Kunnangara addres^ 
sing the nieiding |/mnied out that 
the IhiddhiMs who ku’med (m (aw 
cent of the ])opnlatioii had onl^> throe 
Public Ibdidav' — two for Vesak and 
one for Poson. lie also said iliut 
the distrihulion oi Saturday holidays 
could not he said to h(‘ ijuito salis- 
laotory, for th« (Miristnnis holiday'^ 
numlierod about ten dav'' ut a 
stretch, and there wei’e five days for 
Piaster. Tlic Ihidd lusts had a claim 
for more and he hofied that the lo- 
<3uest of the women wdll noi he re- 
fused. 

The Chairman said I lie anniversary 
'Of the arrival of Princess Saiigannttu 
was appropriately a festival celohrat- 
•ed by women, hut be believed that 
men too had a claim to participate in 
the festival. The day should he ob- 
served as a national day for women, 
not only for the Buddhist women of 
Ceylon but their Tamil and Indian 
sisters as well, for was not Princess 
Sangamitta the daughter of the 
Great Asoka, P'mporor of Buddhist 
India ? 


Historic Bo-tree 
Crashes Down 

• 

lilt I l>ran<‘}i oi tlu* Bo-tree at tiic 
Almngama M.iha X'iliaraya 
crashed down on Oct. 201 h. The 
I tun pie was tnowded the whole day 
with \isitorv who eaine to see the 
t alien branch. 

Trudilitm imnntani that the Bu- 
tice at tills Teinjde was one of the 
setulhngN of the lioturn* Bo tree at 
Annradlia(nira [ilaim-d by Kmg 
Bevaiianijjiyatissa m the cour^^e ol 
his Bo tree plant. ng campaign 
llironghoiit flic Bland. No r«*conl, 
however, i'- .'ivutlable tor fhi^ tluory 
and opinions differ. Tlic tree is any- 
wa> rcgard(‘d as the hngt'st and most 
pictnresijnc m this Piovince. 

Acting Chief Secretary 
Mr. Wedderburn Takes 
Charge 

jyjJl. M. M, WKDDKKBlliN, has 
a.ssinncd duller as acting ('Inet 
Secretary, on llie rtUirement ol Sir 
Braeme Tyrrell. 

Mr. M. M. Wedderburn was a]>- 
poiuted to the Co\lon (^ivil Service in 
December, 1900 and held his first 
appointment at. the Aiinradhajiura 
Kuchchcri. He later served at llie 
Kandy Kachcheri, and w^as snbsc- 
<)nentl> Police Magistrate at Point 
Pedro, Chavahachchtu i and Knnme- 
gala. 

In 1911 be was appointed Assist - 
ant Settlement OtVicer and Special 
Officer under the Waste Lands Ordi- 
nance and in the follow’ing \ear act- 
ing Second AssiRtaut ( uionial Secre- 
tary. 

At the outbreak of the war he be- 
came Asmistaiit Censor and in the 
next year he wa.s a{jpointed Assist- 
ant Government Agent, Ntiwara 
Eliya and Special Conmussioner for 
Nutvara ICliya Hisirict in connection 
with the riots. 


Batcr lie held a nninhei ot jcdiiMal 

aj'jioiijtnif'iits. 

Double Decked Buses 
for Colombo 

pHOPt)S.\LS for organising a coin- 
hint' to ctailrol the entire 'bus 
MOW !(‘e lutwetui tin*, Soutln lu siih- 
urli.s and ('olomho and run d<aiblc- 
dcclv 'buses (ui this route, it is learn- 
ed, wore considered vecenth at a 
uuiiid table conference oi 'hns ow’ti- 
cr-. local financiers and certain im- 
(‘Oj-tcj‘>- ot motor veliicles. 

A dtdiniie scheme ha^- not yet been 
agreed iijioii and pindiajis. the promo- 
tt'i-'- ot the ciaicern may await the 
rceomimnidal Ions of thi' Transport 
Commission hetort' ap(ilying tor the 
iiccessaiv liccm'es for the pni j ose. 
Tlic details of tlu* sclicmc are how- 
e\('i, being forniiilalcd. 

It m |)iop(»-ed to import 30 doulile- 
deck ‘buses, similar tht*se in Boni- 
bjiN, with Diesel engines at a total 
cost ol about Its. 350,000. 

Golden Jubilee of 
Ananda College 

^lll\ chiel aim o'" the Bolden 
dubilcc Celebrations ol tin* 
Ananda College, aeeording to the 
Principal is to raise u fun<l to (>ay 
off, til's! , the debt of IB. 3*1,000 on 
the land, second, a debt of 
IB. 2(i,000 on the. buildings, and 
tliird, to tind the money necessary 

tor the extensions the selw'iol needs 
mimediatclv . 

'Die Jubilee Celebrations were 
nuingnrated on Criday night ()ct. 
30th with a Pirith coremon^ wliilc 
oil Saturday morning there was a 
■‘daim" to 150 Bhikkns. On Satur- 
day afternoon there was the (\dlege 
pri/.e-giving when Sir Baron Jaya- 
lilaka jiresided, and Mr-.. Montague 
.Ia\awickreruu distributed the prizes. 

The Carnival 'whicli formed one of 
the, features of the celebrations and 
which was opened on Oct. 31at 
afternomi went on for a wefek. 
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V. M. B. A. FORI BRANCH BUILDING FUND 

IIS¥ OF DONATIONS 


Previously Anknowieri^^e Rs. 

Pki? Mu. H. E. Wi.ri:itATNK : Rs. 2/75. 

Mrs. Tlioiuas Perera, ets. 75; Me^ssrs. W. M. Katua^ 
yaka and (\ E. de Silva at Ho. 1/- oarl\. 

PiU; Mu. S. V. M. WlOKUEM VUATNK : PvS. |H/-. 

Mr. K. II. do A. Sumarakono, Rs. 10/-; Messrs. Tj. T>. 
S. Karunaratiiti, R. Perera, C. L. 1>. .Tayasekora, 
K. M. I>jas, N. \V. Amaradiwakara, U. H. llduwolu, 
W. S. M. Akeysekora and S. S. Fernando at He. 1/- 
eaoh. 

Pi;u Mu, T. 1‘. \Vmi:\\ r( K»{i:^FA : Hs. HJ/-. 

Mr. l[<dioji Ototsu, Uh. HO/-; Muiian<liiain A. K. 

dayH!>inj:;lio, Ko. 3. 

pKit Mil a. C . Wkkuastnijiik : Rs. Id/-. 

Messrs, G. I;, do Silva, M. Aniarasin^die, M. G. da\tt 
sin^lio, A. P. *Ta,\ asokora, A. SoTnliaeuttiaratolii, A. 
(’. \Ve€*rasin^ho, I>. S. Surnarasnn;}ie, 1>. A. W. 
Goonovvarde-na, S. Kahuwila, L. H. AVijesin^ljo, T. 
Hoant;o, P. S, Slianmn^uiin, and If. G. I». Goone 
sokera at Ho. I/- euoli; '* AnonyTn(U^•^’‘ Ho. 1/-. 
l*rni Mil A. C’. Wr.r:iL\siN(iHi: : fts. 0 
(2nd iiislahnont). 

Me‘Jsr‘.. I>. A. \V. Goone uardeiia, AI. I). Jayasintdie. 
A. (\ Weerasinj^dio, Sonibacnttiaratehy, A. P. 
.TayHS(‘kera, and S. Kaluiwitn at He. 1/- eaeli. * 

Pi It Mu. P. H. K. A. ItAWSiNiinK : Hs. 0/ . 

Mosers. M. I). \V. Perei'u, D. S. Melagoda, and P. If. 
K. A. Hunasinglio, ut, Re. I oaeli. 


Peii Mu. K. Naha YANA Ptli.w : Rs. 6/50. 

Mr. A. P. Balasuriya, Rs. 2/50; Mr. H. H. de Silva; 
Rs. 2'-; Messrs. P. C. Hendrick and E. A. Dissana- 
yake ut Re. 1/- eacdi. 

Pei{ Mil N. G. T)f Silva : Hs. 5/-. 

Mr. Arthur de Silva, Rs. 5/-. 

Peu Mil T. AV. E. dAYAsiNOTiTE : Rs. 2/-. 

Messrs. T. \V. K. .Tayasinj^he and J. K. Gnnasinghe^ 
at Re. 1 eaeli. 

l*Ki{ Mr. M. K. Siuinus : Ks. 5 /-. 

Messrs. M. K. Siriims and K. P. Peiris at Re. 1/- 
eaeli : Messrs. J<'. A. S. Ahoysekera and K. G. S. Raja* 
kanina at els. 50 eacli. 

Pku Mu. 1). A, Tennakonk ; Rs. 14/-. 

Messrs. W. Jayasiiriya, N. E. \. Oooray, 1). A. 
Tennakone, !>. H. Pcnora, H. J. Wijcsiiighe, Joim 
Silva, II. J. Perera. T. Y. K. Peiris, W. N. S. Eer- 
nando, K. S. Abeysekera. IG D. P. Pharinasona. P. 
A. S. Perera, P'.. de S. Su^suthiipala and W, S. Jiotoju 
at Re. 1- eardi. 

Pru Mil K. Narayana Piliay • Rs. 8/-. 

Mr. T. A. Don Peter, Us. r>'- ; Mr. IT. \\. do Silva, 
Rs. .‘1/-. 

Total coUecfion vp to lO-lO-df) ... Rs. 0,860.50 

(To be eontinued). 
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T he Buddhist ronaissauco that is 
takirifi place all f)V('i' tlie world lias 
riiade the thiukinf^ and devout 
Buddhists, of dilfereiit countries, to take 
steps to conv('uc couferenees and meet to- 
gether to discuss the future, lav down a 
definite polics and chalk out a programme 
of eonstruelive work. In this connection 
the idea of holding a World Buddhist 
(lonlerence is Ixdiig concidved and mate- 
rialised by a group of leading Buddhists in 
North ('hina. d'lu' ickai in holding this 
conference is to r.ally ail supportt'rs of the 
creed, diwise some means of restoring it 
otice more tm its evangelical mission. 

Buddhist Iciiders of da pan, we under- 
stand, have d('cided to hold a similar con- 
ference in B) to. We Avish both these con- 
ferences success since tlu'V are aiming at 
the revival of Jhiddhist culture, whicli is 
the sore need (d' th<‘ hour foi‘ a satislaclory 
.solution of a number of questions — [loliti- 
eal, .social, moj’al, racial and cultur:il — 
that are confronting the world today. 

BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 

W HILE Buddhist activities in the 
West have ajqiarentlv begun to 
mark a period of ietbargy, there 
is a correspondingly increased interest 
evincpTl in the revival of Buddhisjii in the 
Par East. This is es])ccially so in da[)an 
where the jieople who were fast taking up 
tip ^Vestern habits and customs have now 
toogun to thiifk mnously wliether they are 


going on the proper jiath. Buddhist asso- 
ciations have Ix'cn organised and Bud- 
dhism is studied with a greater eii- 
tluisiasm. Ei'wspapers liave begun to give 
greater jirouiiiience to Buddhist matters 
anil fresh poiaodicals, with the jnirpose of 
helping the* study of Buddhism and at the 
saiiK' time diseniinatiiig the Dhamma, 
lia\e been started by those who have the 
weifare of ,'la])an at heart. f)nr Eastern 
lii'clheKen deserv(> every siiet'ess. At the 
same time it will not lie protitless if the 
conditions in (,'eylon wore coiiqiared to 
tliHM’ of .lapan. We have no donht onr 
re.iders will draw their own eoiiehisions, 
and cm' common eonehision will he that it 
is i'('ally a m.-itter for serious consideration 
tli.it in a land pre-eininenll\ Buddhist all 
matti'i'S jiertaining Id Buddhism are shelv- 
ed into the hackgromid. 

SrU WAISAEHA €<E>LLf-:GI-: 

W E coiiimend to the sympathetic cou- 
sidi'raliou of our n’adcrs the ap- 
pi'al for rmancia! sup]n.irl the 
maiiiiger (d' the Sri Waisakha Cdllcgi', 
W cU.-iwalte, had laiiuclied. This iiistitu- 
lio'i has hud a vinw useful caiver and (Iiere 
can I'e no doubt tbat its progre-s i< esseii- 
li.'l to the ea.use of Biiddliisl education in 
Soiitli Colombo. It is, llH'rt'fore, iIk' duty 
ol Budtliiisls, es]ieciall\ tlinsi' resident in 
th.ii part of Colombo, to help to make it aii 
('liicit'iil institution. We sincerely trust 
and bojK' that the ajqieal of the manager of 
tliis .institution will crown tvith success. . 
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Tut Btodhist 


WHAT IS IT THAT IS REBORN? 


By NARADA THERA 

I F notliluft ill tlie form of n sjiirit or soul 
passes from this life to the other, 
wliat is it tliat is rehorti ? 

Well, this Buddhist doetriiie of rebirth 
should he distiiiguislied from the theory of 
reincarnation or transmigration, for Bud- 
dhism does not admit of the existence of an 
nnchanging or eternal soul. 

A soul which is eteinial must necessarily 
remain always the same without any 
change whatsoever. If the soul which is 
supposed to be the essence of man is eter- 
nal, there cannot be cither a rise or fall. 
Besides one cannot understand why 
“ different Souls are so variously constitut- 
ed at the outset.” Buddhism denies the 
existence of such a permanent entity. 

In the ultimate sense (Faramaftha sac- 
cena) a Buddhist cannot conceive of an un- 
changing soul, any being in the form of a 
Deva, a man, or an animal. These forms 
are merely the temporary manifestations 
of the Kammic force. ” Being ” is only 
a concept used for conventional purposes. 
Htrictly speaking a being is nothing but a 
mere composition of mind and matter. 

A few decades ago it was believed by 
scientists that in the domain of matter 
there exists an indivisible, indestructible 
atom. Matter has since ” disintegrated 
under our very eyes. It is no longer solid; 
it is no longer enduring; it is no longer 
determined by compulsive causal laws; and 
more important than all, it is no longer 
known.” 

The so-called atoms, which comprise 
matter, it seems, an' both ” divisible and 
destructible.” Tlu- electrons and protons 
that compose atoms ” can meet and 
aimihilate one another, while their ])('rsist- 
ence, such as it is, is rather that of a wave 
lacking fixed boundaries, and in process of 


con'tinual change both as regards shape 
and position, than that of a thingi” 

Bishop Berkeley who proved that this 
so-called atom is a metaph;^sical fiction 
held that there exists a spiritual substance 
called the soul. , 

Hume, for instance, looked into cons- 
ciousness and perceived that there was 
nothing except fleeting mental states, and 
concluded that the supposed permanent 
ego is non-existent. 

” There an' some philosophers,” he 
says, ” who imagine we are every moment 
conscious of what we call ourselves; that 
we feel its existence and its continuance in 
existence and so we are certain — both of its 
perfect identity and simplicity. For my 
))art when 1 enter jnost intimately into 
what 1 call myself 1 always stumble on 
some particular pei‘ce])tion or the other — 
of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I never catch 
myself - -and never can observe anything 
hut the ])erception — iior do I conceive wlial 
is further requisite to make me a perfect 
non-entity . ’ ’ 

Bergson says, ” All consciousness is 
time existence; and a conscious state is not 
a state that endures without changing. It 
is a change without ceasing; when change 
ceases it ceases; it is itself nothing but 
change.” 

Dealing with this question of soul Prof. 
.Tames says: — ‘‘The Soul-theorj" is a 
complete superfluity, so far as accounting 
for the actually verified facts of conscious 
experience goes. So far no one can be 
compelled to subscribe to it for definite 
scientific reasons. 

‘‘ This me is an empirical aggregate of 
things objectively known. The 1 which 
knows them cannot itself be an aggregate, 
neither for psycliological purposes need it 
be considered to be an unchanging meta- 
physical entity like the soul, or a principle 
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•Jike tbe pure Kgo viewed as out of time. 
It is a tljougbt, at each moment different 
from that of the last moment, but appro- 
priative of the latter, together with all that 
the latter called its own. All tlie expeni- 
mentaT facts find their place in this desci-ip- 
tion, unencumbered with any by}K>th('sis 
save that of the existence of passing 

thoughts or states of mind.'’ 

• 

In confluding his intenisting (ihapter on 
the soul he says : — “ And in this book the 
provisional solution which we have reach- 
ed must be the final word : the thovahta 
-themselves are the thinkers.” 

The Buddha pro])ounded these facts 
some 2500 years ago whilst He was 
sojourning in the valley of the (langes. 

According tc) Buddhism the .so-called be- 
ing is composed of mind and matter — 
Kama and Rnpa. 

Rupa or matter is merely the manifesta- 
tion of for<!es and (pialities. 

In the ancient days the Indian sag(>s loo 
believed in an indivisible atom — para- 
mamt. The Buddha analysed this so-call- 
ed indivisible panaiKniii .and declared that 
it is only a manifestation of ])articular in- 
ter-related forces which He teruK'd Para- 
mattha.s or essentials of mattei'. 

These Paramatthas are Pathai'i, Apo, 
Tejo and Vayo. One must not under.stand, 
as was believed by sonjc Oreek thinkers of 
the past, that these elements a)c earth, 
water, fire, and air. 

"Pathavi” means the element of exten- 
sion, the substratum of matter. Without 
it objects cannot occupy space. The ipiali- 
ties of hardness and softness which :ne 
purely relative are two ])ha.ses of this ele- 
ment. It must be understood that this ele- 
ment of extension is ])resent in earth, 
water, fire, and air. For instama*, the 
waiter above is supported by wateu- below. 
It w this element of extension in conjunc- 
tion with the clement of motion (Vayo) 
•that produces this upward jircssure. 


Decembrh, 1036 

'‘Apo” is the element of cohesion. T’n- 
like Pathaci it is intangible. It is this 
element wdiich cohoes tlu; scattered atoms 
of matter and gives us the idea of “body.” 

“Tejo” is the element of heat. Cold is 
also a form of Tejo. Both heat and cold 
are included in Tejo because they possess 
the jiower of maturing bodies or, in other 
words, the vitalising energy. Preserva- 
tion and decay arc due to this element. 

“Vayo” is the clement of motion. The 
movements are caused by this elemeni. 
Motion is regarded as the force or the gene- 
rator of heat. “ Both motion and heat in 
the material realm correspond respectively 
to comsciousnesH and Kamma in the men- 
tal.” 

These four arc the fundamental units of 
matter and are invariably combined with 
the four derivatives — namely, colour 
( Vanna), odour (Gandha), taste 
and nutritive essence {Oja). 

The four elements and the derivatives 
are inseparable and inter-r(>lated, but one. 
clement may jueponderate ovi'r anrdher, as 
for rnst-ance, th(‘ element of extension pre- 
pomhuates in earth; cohesion, in xvater: 
lieat, in lire; and motion, in air. 

Thus, according to Buddhism, matter 
consi.sts of fona^K and (pialities which an; 
in a state of constant tlux. 

Mind which is the most important part 
in the machinery of man is also a. com])lex 
cornpijund of Ih'eting mental staU^s. 'J'liere 
are fifty-two such mental stales. Vcdiiua 
or sensation is one. Sauna or ])erceplion is 
another. The ivniaining lift) mental 
states are collectively calk'd Sa)tl,'har(i or 
\olitional activities. These imniatei'ial 
states aris(‘ in a consciousness or I'inninio. 

Eadi unit of consciousness consists of 
three ])hases — genetic (Vppatla), static. 
{Thifi) and cessant (PAianaa). Oiu' unit 
of consciousju'ss perishes onl\ to give birth 
to another. 'I’lie suhseipu'nt thought- 
moment is neither absohiti'ly the same as 
it.s predecessor — since its composition is 
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not identical— nor entirely another— being 
the same continuity of Kamvia energy. 

It nnist not be iniHunderstood that a con- 
sciousnew is clu)|)])ed u]) in hits and joined 
together like a ti'ain or a chain. But, on 
the contrary, “ it constantly flows on like 
a river receiving from the tributary streams 
of sense constant a('cretions to its tloocl, 
and ever dispensing to the world witho\it it 
the thought stuff it has gathered u|) by the 
way.” It has Inrth for its source and 
death for its mouth. The rapidity of ih(“ 
flow is such that hardly is there any stand- 
ard whereby it can be measured even ap- 
proximaU'ly. However, it pleases the com- 
mentators to say tliat the time duration of 
OIK! thought-moment is oven less than ttie 
one-billionth part of the time occupied by 
a flasli of lightning. 

Here we And a juxtaposition of fleeting 
mental states of consciousness opposed to a 
s»ip(!r))osition of such states as some ap- 
pear to believe. M(» state once gone ever 
recurs nor is absolutely idcjitical with whati; 
goes before. Thesi! states constantly 
cliange not remaining for two consecutive! 
moments the same. W(! worldings, vebed 
l)y the web of illusion, mistalo! this iip- 
pai’ent continuity to be something eh'rnal 
and go to tlie (!x1.(!nt (d' introducing an im- 
(dianging soul, an Alta. (Ahita), tlie doer 
and receptacle of all actions, to this ever 
changing consciousness. 

” The so-called leeing is like a flash of 
lightning that is resedved into a succession 
of sparks that follow upon one another with 
such ra.pidity that tlie human retina can- 
not peiveive* IIk'hi sej»ara!ely, nor can the 
uninsti’ucted conceive of such succession of 
separate sparks. ’ ' — {Dhalke). 

Wo see a vast expanse of water in the 
sea, but the waters of the ocean consist of 
countless drops. An infinite number of 
particles of sand constitute the sea-hcach, 
but it appears as one long sheet. Waves 
arise and dash against the shore, hut 
actually s^Kiaking no single wave came 
from the (leep sea to lose its identity on the 
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shore. In the cinematograph we see a pic- 
ture in motion, but to represent that pic- 
ture a series of momentary motions must 
appear on tlie film. 

In exactly tlie same way there is no one 
jieriiianent soul that resides in tliis so-call- 
ed being, which is only a composition of 
the five Aggregates. 

One cannot say that the perfuene of a 
flower rests on tlu! ])ctal or on the pistil or 
on the colour, for the perfume is in the 
flower. 

Jn the same way one’s individuality is 
the cumbination of all tliesi! five. If one 
were to say that by soul or self is meant 
the pioeess of this psyclio-])liysieal ])heno- 
menon that is constantly becoming and jias- 
sing awa.y, then there woidd be no objec- 
tion to the term. Por the Biukllui liimself 
ns('s the term Attii — soul or sedf to indicate 
the eolleetion of the Kliandas or aggre- 
gates. 

Buddhism does not totally deny the 
existenei! of a personality in an ein|)irical 
sense. It attcm])ts to show that it does 
not exist in a.n nitimate sense. The Bnd- 
dliist jdiilusopliieal term for an individual 
is Sanfoli, i.e., a flux or eontinuity. It 
ineliuk's the mental and pliysioal elements 
as well. fl'lie Kammic. force of each in- 
dividual binds these elements together, 
'riiis muntcrni])ed flux or continuity of 
psy(;lio-])l)ysical phenomenon, which is 
<‘onditioned by Kamma, and not limited 
only to the present life, lint having its 
sourei! ill the heginningless past and its 
i.ontiniiatiori in the future — is the Buddhist 
substitute for the pc'rmanent ego or immor- 
tal soul of other religions. 

Tu fact this doctrine of no-sonl is the 
crux of Buddhism. 

How is rebirth possible without a soul tO' 
be reborn ? ' 

Birth, according to Buddhism, is simjfiy 
the coming into being of the Khandaa, th& 
aggregates (Khandhanan patuhh^m). 
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Just as the arising nf a physical state is 

conditioned by a preceding state as its 

cause, even so the conung-inl(i-l)eing of 

this paycho-physi<^a] life is conditioned by 

causes anterior to its birth. Tlic present 

process of becoming is tlwi result of tlie 

craving for becoming in the last birth, and 

the present braving for becoming conditions 

the life ’in a future birth. 

• 

As on^ life-process is })ossiblc without a 
permanent thing passing from one thought- 
moment to anotlier, a series of life- proces- 
ses is possible without anything to transmi- 
grate from one life to another. 

Suppose wc ari-ange a series of balls in 
close contact and then sharply strike the 
lirst stationary hall; it will stay dead, b\it 
transmitting the forc(' through the otlu'is, 
and the last stationary ball will move on. 
The first hall does not itself jiass over, hut 
it is the force here that pushes the last 
aside. 

In like manner the body dies transmit- 
ting Ivannnic, force to another, ^i’his junv 
being here is conditioned by past Kannna 
there. 

TI-SARANA OR 
REFUGES 

N atural man is very largely a be- 
ijig of impulse. Like a child, he 
strives and clamours for what he 
wants, and satisfaction of the moment's 
requirement gives complete gratification 
fdr tlie time. It is only with the evolu- 
tionary advance, urged on by personal 
pti^ery and education, that luan ceases to 
happiness in the satisfaction of his 
iiptdediate heeds. He begins to realize 
thh Trutll of, World-sorrow, he thinks of 
and Jteason begins to play tlie 



DVI BUTSIT, TITF. K\MOrs HUOHU.X STXTUF in KAMVKl’HA, 
JAPA¥, MVDK OF HKONXF, IT IS fhl FT. IN llKKOIT 


THE THREE 


By Dr. CASSIUS A. PEREIRA 


nnportanl pari it doix in his fiirilier (le\c-- 
lojnnont. 

It is when cold Rea.son hold.s sway, and 
animistic 'J'hci.«ms have already loosened 
their emotional dutch that man is ariooted 
hy such a Teaching as tlie Riiddha's. All 
the evidence for lih*. before hirtii and after 
death, is forced on him; ami the l4aw of 
Kamma slowly penetrates his understand- 
ing, making dear the tangled trail. Sad or 
glad, that marks the path of its sure, and 
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inexorable, but measured, bead. Then 
docs man fear this Sansara Sea, — and he 
looks for a Way of Escape. To him a 
Buddha appeals. A blindly groping world- 
ing one, — the Other, Wisdom’s Kimlly 
One. Andho (titaritio cko, -Kalyam Ariijo. 
It is not lor nothing that existenca* (Sun- 
sara) is eouj pared to a wide ocean. The 
4’en l*’('lters am the Hooded rivers that swell 
its heaving watei’s. H'he Hell or tirici is 
its hot loin as the first stagi' of Sainthood 
(Soidjxtlti-nuiiiiid) is its surl'ac-e. Its 
storms are the wai's and strifes horn of 
craving gn'cd (lohlia) and hatred {dosii). 
JgnoiMiu-e (mohd) marks the wasteful blind 
fniy of its waves. ’I’lie delnsive idea of 
“ self ” {snfi-kd!ic-(liinii) makes the vain 
currents that hurry hither and thither, 
'file sense's are its whirlpools insatiate. 
Eaise-he'licfs {niiccltaditthi) arc the rocks 
and reefs. Sensual love and desires 
(Kamnrdijd) are the shark-like ])reying 
things that infest its depths. When a. 
man ri'alizes the true nature of this ocean 
of Sansara, lie ceases to be a ka-imrisa id 
low morldl). He flees to the Buddha for 
Hcfnge. Trustful (sad) following (dha) 
enters liis lavirt, budding forth at last in 
such saddha as illnmined the saintly 
Suranibatta and tlu' genth' wife of ])roud 
Dhananjani. 'faking flefuge in the Trijile 
(lem (Ti-lldldud) wliich is what the word 
“ Ti-Sarond ” signilii's, is the Doorwan 
to the Ddhdiiniin, or the Doctrine of all the 
Ihiddhas. 'fliis Doorway leads the 
strenuous disci)>le away from the ignoble 
(<i)iarit/a} search — for more wealth, fresh 
])leasures, lu'W diseases, added bad 
Kamnia, death and more rebirth — of the 
worldling, to the noble (ariya) ipiest of the 
wise. It leads to the Triu' and only TVace 
(Upasama) to the Cooling (Nihluilo) of 
Craving (Haijd), Hatred (Dosa) and Delu- 
sion (Moha). What does the Ti-Sarana 
exjiress ? 

Gacchami CT mentally acceih, or follow, 
with understanding and conridenoeh Bud- 
dhan. Dhamman, Sanghan (the Triyile 
Gem), Sarananti (as liel]) and destroyers of 
my pain). 


The BuDDRisr- 

Taking The Refuges" is an action' 
(kamina) that straightens one’s viewpoint 
(ditlhijii), or according to Abbidhamma, 
a Ndddhd Cetasikn, or “ mind-colouring ” 
due to “ coulidence born of knowledge.” 

The Buddha is the First of the Ti- 
Rataiia, it needs One, who has won out of 
the slough of Sansara,, to help us worldings 
{jn(lhdjja)id) who wallow therein. 
” Buddha ” is delined as ” a 'Teaching 
Mind and Matter Combination (or Grou]) 
of Skhondhas) that has eaten the Ambrosia 
of the Arahat Bath.” When we ” take 
Befugc ” in the Buddha we a(a-ept Him as 
this ” All-knowing Wisdom ” (Buddho, 
Sabbannnta Nano — ‘‘ all-knowing wis- 
dom ” being the conspienouK feature of His 
Khandhdsdniana (Grou]) cnntiniim'). 
“■ Embodiment of Wisdom ” (Nanamurti) 
is the Blessed One. It is He, who has both 
discovaa'cd and teiudies, who has under- 
stood and exj)ouuds the Four Noble Truths. 
Such is the Buddha,. Tliei'efore ‘‘ 1 follow 
with faith and understanding the Buddha, 
as the Jkistroycr of San.sara’s ])ain.” 

Dhdiuina is the Second Gem. The 
word ” Dhamma. " is derived from the 
roots dharu (to lift) and ramma (to sup- 
port). The r’s are elided, and (Dharina) 
— dhannua. remains. ‘‘ Dhamma ” then 
is that ^vhich lifts and supports.” Lifting 
and suj)])orting ” from what ? From fall 
into the Four Woeful States (apayas). 
l)ha.mma, with Strictiuiss, is liy|icr(;os- 
mic ( lokuttara). 'I’he books speak of The 
.Nava-lokuttara-Dhamma ” — The Nine 
llypcrcosmic Dhamma, i.c. Nibbana and 
the Eight, Stc'ps of Sainthood’s Path. One 
can aild the Ti-Pitdkd, tlu! Sacred script, 
to this, — for, though it is of the VAwld 
(lokiya), it exjiounds the l'\)ur Steps (Sota- 
patti, Sakadagaini, Anagami, Arahat 
Magga-nanas ((d the Ladder to Freedom. 
So, as tl)(‘ Ti-Pitakii is a contributing help 
(hetu) towards ‘‘ uplift and supfiort,” it 
dcs('rves tlu' name ‘‘ Dhamma”; — it be- 
ing understood that systematic though 
(Yom’.s'o manasikara) and right effortful — 
will-power (sainma iHiyamo) arc essential 
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to L'ljsure this support to win and realize 
Supreme Kmaiicipaliuii. Matelilessly pure 
and pleasant (appatiknlan) and reasonable 
is lliis JJhaunna, as expounded in the Ti- 
Pitaka. Jt is sweet (inadhuraii), — sweet 
to hear; sweeter to undt'istand, sweetest to 
ji'et the Fruit of Straij^ht (pa^iinan), exot- 
eric, ojHMi, olearly elassilied {HKribltntta), 
without (;onl'usion ol' cause and ellect (hclii- 
phfil(t) is this J)haiuma. Ther('l'ore, ihoueli 
theie is nc? actuality or “ '^riiine-in-itself ” 
{cdUhii} ill th(> Doctrine, which is only 
“ concejit " (pnnnalli), as n leads to the 
I'kiur Jlypercosniic Paths (Maippis), it is 
deserviii;; of a place undei- “ Dhaniina.” 
The Paths are meritorious i ku>ala) kainma, 
and the Four Fruits (I’halasi aie the re- 
sults {ripdlio^ of the h'oiir Paths (kannua 
or action, and \ipaka. or result hein^ like a 
thiiijt and its shadow);- -so ue speak of the 
Ti'u Dhanuuas i Ddsa-DhanniKn, — Nib- 
bana, IheFiieht- Staui-s of Sainthood’s Path 
and the 'I'i-Pitaka. Of these, the Paths, 
and the Fruits and Nibhaiia (tiu' llypi'r- 
(‘osmie Nine) are “ Actual ” (VdHhu- 
(lliditihid). 

Sdiiijlid (from smt. toi^cther, ijhali, 
g’rouped) is the d’hii'd (Icui, and iod'c.ale-. 
tho'-'(' “ c-|-o(ip('d " loocihcr in vieus, \ir- 
lues, freedom, etc. In the real il'di'd- 
nidiilid) sense, the sii/n/Zm is not indi\i- 
diial. 

i.li'ijld Sdblid). i.e. thosi' who have 
('Xjierienced and enjoy e.l the Sot-ipatt Patii 
and h’laiit (sotaapiti: entennp the 
stream), the Sakadauami Path and ‘’ruit 
{sdl,inij-d(jdiiti once returning) and the 
Anatfami Path and Fruit (na-au'ami — not 
r('turniu}.t), and the .Arahatta ikitli and 
J<’ruit (the Worthy, the Perlect, the Saii- 
sara-otlded Oiit's). Thesi' are “ d'he Four 
Pairs of rfeiuj>s formiim Ihe Field stapes 
of Sainthood. ’’ {ipididdu rdlidri pnrisd- 
]ju<_fdni dtlhdK of the oil ]’(‘|ieated (ormula 
on the (.ptalities of the Santtha. 'I'his 
Santfha is the \ess('l that holds all thi' 
Shlianilhdft (particular mind and matter 
combinations that wi' ti'iin “ living bi*- 
itigs ") that have attained the paths and 
Fruits. 


Deoembbb, 1936- 

What of the ordinary pdihiijjdniu Bhik- 
kus whom we see in the yellow robe to- 
day *? Fur the same reasons timt we con- 
sider the Ti-l’itaka- worthy of inclusion 
under the term “ Dhamma,” — these 
Bhikkhus too, aceordinp' to the measure of 
their knowledge of the ^'i-Pitaka, are, in a 
Sdinvmii sense (i.e. according to usage), 
deemed worthy of inclusion under the 
(I'rni “ Sangha.” To demonstrate the 
“ greenness ’’ of a green leaf, there must 
he a leaf; the virtues of tlu' d'i-Pitaka, 
(which stretching a point, was ineludi'd un- 
der the term Dhamma) are seen in the 
learned Bhikkhus,- ■ the qualities of the 
actual Dhamma are evident only in the 
.\riya Sangliai Sabha. 

The.se ihcii ari' the Triple Dem (I'i- 
I'dUnid) which Ibiddhists accept as their 
Tliri'e Ih'fiipes (d’i-Saiana ). 

F>li'hllli> Sdhbdiniuid \dll<.' 

Dlidiiiinn lokdildro Xurd. 

Sadijlui Mdippi PlididI I lidcd 
III etdn Hdtdndltdijd)) . 

P>uddha, Omniscient Wisdom's Shiine, 

I )lT: inuiiii, llu' Hy]icrc(DOi(ic Xiix' 

with SainihoDtrN Ihadtaii,— 

’'Jhs h'lu'sr tliat inak( iln- Tn 

II iiiiisi always hi‘ la'iiuapiiaiaTi ilial the 
1 i~Hat!ia art' (»nl\ a ropt' to la lj) iis Xih- 

'• tfla-^^a)•^U \V(' iiool aiMi rliiiil); 

t'l' rope, how (’N t‘r ('Xec'lifDl , (Miiiio; jaish 

0 on. 

W liai U‘atiii('s specially (hsli li^iiisli aii\- 
ihin^j^asa luiidnii ? .\ pi't'cioiis 

liiin.;::, one lltai worth;, ol aiixituis atlt'ii- 
v.on, is a “ I’atana.,'' iOi“ a anil (h'ar- 
i; -loved (*hild, o»a' sa;-^— '' a puit]-a~ 
lalana.'M 

Wljal is more (h‘servii),a of solitdtnde 
than ^^'ays and nu'a'os lo (‘hvamw en* the 
l.'.tlns and sorrow of att nnko’a'wn !ijuii‘e ? 
Therefon' arc' lh(' d'hrt't' (li'iris irwr Rdltoui, 

-lor, [4’ivina' ns, a< tliey d)>, onr one elianee 

01 escape, i'rom Sansara, iiaii^hl on cairlli, 
ol out of il, is equal to Tlu'in in nu'ritiue^ 
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highest regard. What is df great 
eminence (mahm^jan), of first im|)ortanoe, 
heyond value, — ^that is a “ ratami,” there- 
loie are the Ti-Ratana worthy of the iianie. 
Whut is beyond cotnpare (atnlan), what 
has no equal, — is a “ratana,” for, this rea- 
son too the 1’i-Ratana are suitably named, 
for w'bat cos«nic (loMya) can compare with 
it V Again, what is difficult to get a sight 
of, — that is a “ ratana birth, as a 
human being, is incHjnceival)]v difficult to 
attain, and wlu'ii gained, it is only the 
cream of the select, of the most fortunate 
of men, that achieve the sttipendous and 
hardly-won sight (tivllahhn dnsmniv, face 
to fact*, of BuddJia, Dhamma and Sangha. 

Lastly, what is fijr tiu; use of tlu* v.mUe,d 
only ((tnoniasalta puribhoyan) is a 
“ ratana;’’ lack of lucre means lack of dia- 
dems, and a lack of luminant virtue, faith 
and knowledge, makes impossible the ap- 
preciation t)f I’i-Hiitana and the subsequent 
taking ’*■ of the Ti-ftarana. This is in- 
evitable. A lump of common clay, or 
charcoal, cannot take the polish that 
characterizes tlie beautiful ])reciou8 gem. 
To attain refinement, those must perforce 
go through the furnaces and the pressure. 
Ho also, tlie cleansing fires of steadfast, 
alturistic purity, and (lie hard Ijarnmering 
of coiK^entration, are necessary to refine the 
unlucky ineligibles. The Dhamma is dis- 
tinctly not far from e\ eryono — in the sense 
that everyone cannot, at once, reach up to 
its Buprenuily altruistic and yet sublimer 
heights. Comparatively but a few, a 
very few, of Hansara's turning “ beings,” 
at any one time, hav(' evolved high enough 
to appreciate and accept tin* Ti-Ratana. 
Are then the Buddhists of (’cylon, Burma, 
etc. arc higlih evolved ? It is difficult 
to say. Though il is true that, where gold 
and jewels ahound, beggars are fortunate 
and might wear crowns, they only count, 
who ondorstiind— who realizing the value 
•of their }K»s«<e«»ion, keep it bright and un- 
tarnisluid. The Triple frein is the shining 
('■rest of the elect only. Therefore the Ti- 
Ratana are truly and worthily named. 


There arc Two kinds of Ti-Sardm (tak?; 
ing tlie Refuges) . 

(1) Tlie high Lokvltara Sardna of the 
Stream entered-One (6Vda-patti) is Pure- 
viewed (ditthi-santpanna) . He has aban- 
doned ” coloured spectacles ” for ever- 
more. The three tap iwts are cut and the 
tree surely withers; for this Sarana comes 
only wdieu tlie first three Fetters — (self- 
illusion, seen as ” materialism and eter- 
niilisrn, — Doubt, — and FaitJi in Cere- 
monialism ”) are shod; and he who 
achieves Uiis, finds liis sorrows fall from 
him as the water-drops off the petals of the 
lotus. 

The H.'irana is not ‘‘ broken ” even after 
death, (hure a Sotapatli, never again a 
micchaditfhi (infidel) till the very CJoal is 
attained. 

(2) The Lokiya Sarana, where the 
Haranu ‘‘ breaks ” at death, is that of the 
originary puthujjana. U’liis is not an 

unskilful breaking,” and liCiV^ no 
special ill fruit. But if, during life, one 
time away from tlie Ti-Ratana, and thus 
breaking ” the Harana, that is iin ill-break- 
ing iuid lias bad resultant reaping (vipaka). 
And this, even though the breaking were 
‘‘ sincere.” Though the ” conversion ” 
weie due to conviction, nevertheless is that 
‘‘ conviction ” due to Arijja'fi dark wi.st, 
and the hitter fruit thereof must be eaten. 
Thinking ‘‘ I go home,” life’s pilgrim falls 
into a pit; faith and conviction might be 
there, hut so too verily is the pit, and sin- 
cerity breaks no fall. 

What tarnishes the Harana of a Bud- 
dhist ? Tliree things. 

( 1 ) A nnana . Ignorance as to what the 
n'i-Ratana really signifies, and consequent 
failure to appreciate, make full use of, and 
reverence the Triple Gem. 

(2) Sansa. l)oubts with regard to the 
transcendent nature of the Ti-3iatana. 
Horrows, misfortune, disease, and loss per- 
haps come, and foolish are tliose who,‘lMrt 
understanding "Kamma and the natttWi df 
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Sansara, attribute tliese fruits of past ac- 
tios, tbeae inovitablo events in all life, to 
some angry power that must be appt^sised. 
Poubting the matchless efficacy of tJie Ti- 
Batana to help, they resort to empty rites 
aiMl vain ceremonies, and otlier ineffectual 
foolish effort, — ^thus looking elsewhere for 
aid, through lack of understanding and 

faith. 

« 

(3) Miecha-nam. False Jiotions anent 
the Ti-Bataua. The Buddha is a gotl, or 
“ incarnation " of god. His relics too are 
hypercosmic. The Dhainnia is a (lod, a 
pantheistic power. Other faiths too teach 
this Phamma. Other faiths too, if I'ollow- 
etl, <^an yield Salvation. Tliere is a soul. 
The Sangha is “ not human,'’ is “ only 
human,” lacks complete knowledge, etc., 
etc. These three, Ignorance, Doubt hikI 
False Notion, defile and profane one's 
Sarana. 

There are Four Correct Motives where- 
with one may properly tak(? the Ti-Hatana 
as ‘‘ ftefug«?s.” 

(1) Reverential acceptance of the Ti- 
Katana as all Higlu'st. 

Worship, for fear of punisiiment, other- 
wise — worship witli inientioii to deceive, 
— worship for the sake of worldly prefer- 
ment and gain, — subnussivc respect to- 
wards a mentber of the Sangha wlio hap- 
pens to be one’s teacher, relative, or 
iionovired friend: tliese things arc not 
Sarana. 

(2) Reverential worships of tlic Ti- 

Ratana, with lowly spirit, as a humble 
pupil. 

(3) Reverential honia',fe to the Ti- 

Ratana with oflferiug of one's life and 

work ijimta jmja). 

(4) Reverential acknowledgement of 

the Ti-Ratana as 8t)le and final help for 
escape from Sansaru’s bandage. 

! What are the Sarana Vii)aka ? (re- 
^sultant reaping from the Refuges). 


The highest Noble Fruit (Ariyd Phala) 
ai'e HypercKisrnic {L()kiitfara)—the chief 
of which is realization of Truth and Nib- 
ham's Bliss. The common fruit (anariya 
phala) are worldly (lokiya). These are 
high birth, saddha or confidence born of 
kttowledgc, virtue, equanimity, liberality, 
f()rl)earance, Irutlifuliiess, loving-kindness, 
and wisdom. 

Tlie linealy resultant fruit (parampara 
phala) however, oi- the ultimate Fruit of 
an uninterrupted ])rogreKsive kamma, fol- 
lowing on tile Sarana taking, is Nibbana 
Itself. For the tt'uc Buddhist is jierforce 
a Dharnma-ciir'i, a righteous man, ever 
careful uith reganl to both the present and 
the hereafter, wlio guards the throe doors 
of deed, w'ord, and tliougl)t. He is happy 
here, and will be lmpj)y liercafter, and 
sb^adfastly walkiiig the Noble Eightfold 
jmth, he will surely, in no long time, gain 
the Highe.st Happiness of all. 



By B. R. DESPHANDE 

A new brauch of kiiowltnlge is the 
result of the work, experience and 
activities of Dr. Frederick Ketlner, 
Director of the “Spinoza Center” in New 
York City. For many years he has been 
guiding .V)ung j)eopk‘ to a practical under- 
siauding of the ethical social ideals. The 
aim of the new Scimice which he has origi- 
nated IS to effect a fmidamental improve- 
ment in human character. Dr. Kcttner 
thinks that a sci<‘,ncc is needed which can 
integrate religion, philosophy, ethics and 
politics into one harmonious \\hole. Let us 
leave out the narrow surroundings of each 
of these, and we get Biosophy vvhich is 
really “bitw” (life) and ”so})lna” wisdom 
i.c. knowledge of life. 

in 




J)KCKMBER, 1936 ^ 

The life tliat is the suhject-ijiafcter of Bio- 
so])li\ is loniiaii life as an aggregate in n‘la- 
tioii to ll)(' world. It is direetly coiu'ernocl 
with the whole Avorld as a unity — and how’ 
this unity can ])e aeliiovod through the 
training oF huinan eliaraeler. ])r. Kellner 
hii.iM'ii’ deseril)(‘s fhosophy in his r(‘e<uit 
horT' “Sjinoza, IIh' !ri(»so])h('r‘' ns Follows : 

!)\ till' U‘rm Ihosoidiy I understand 
l!a,t M'iiaiee ol lih' which Follows Fi’oiii iho 
reai)/.iiion of oui' siil)sranti;il naUire as the 
eaus(‘ oF higii(‘r prineij les. laws and nuali- 
ti(‘s oF which \\c can hcaa/Ma^ ('onscioiis and 
whicli W(‘ can aj>|»l\ in iJie ciaaititui ol an 
el|ji(M!-,-o('ia! F(‘llo^\ sl]i})/' 

Tlio-o[di\ (hen aims at t!i(‘ intc'gr.-ii lou oF 
the (Mpiualies In indi\iduals and in gjoiips 
in (lanr jU'opcr ja'oporlioiis, ihus ciaMling a- 
l>alaiic(Ml hie For the human heing and For 
soci(‘ly , 

Tlf{‘ pi’ai'i ical sigmlicance of lliosophy 
lii's in the miaaiis h\ w hich j 1 '.ecks to ii'aliz(‘. 
}i i alms, hy e'.mhiisliment oF the schools For 
■ harm lcr and ncav'c (alucation l)as(‘d on 
.‘,.ea' [ii'imayh's. h”h(' Naiamis hram h(‘s oF 
s!tal_\ ihc'-Mical and pia< lical iiooivcd in 
•haiacicr . nd iicicc ciOivaalion a.n^ m<’jiidy 
iouia 

riK' sfM(K ri i ladm'i mil} 

{') a n, \ - i r ’S ti ! ‘-lit .:h,o loians an 
( I hicahsocial n-c.iii - :c\\ . Human nalurc' 
narHoecii llicsn'ojcr; /i, u man\ science s nm, 

ilic n'oihi /if s’w is (dcahsiun The 
higher >adc oF Inihi.ni naim'e (iocs si'ck poai c 
;u'nl world iimiw '1 luM'xistlng imowJ(‘dgo 
ol human natm'c is ihercloia' oi'gam/aal aw 
tuwv liiu‘s. riiis is I Ik* only lli(‘oivti(‘al 
study in\ol\cd in ! hosophical cdiuaitioii. 

S{a:ondly, it is ncx’cssaaw tliat our (‘mo- 
tional, JiKMilal, and spiritual iialurcs should 
he proiKuiy (hweioiicd. ruguacity winch 
is th(' I’oot (aaus(* oF \\ai’ is to he purged out 
of Jmmaii nalina* by eonstaul training of 
the mind and will. Tin* ('ra\'ing of the 
human mind should h.c Foj* pca(*(^ and Fric'ud- 
ship, ddiis will largely iiuolve a co]upara- 
ii\(^ and ijiUdligcmt study of history of 
nations, of morals, and oF the workings of 
the ]jea.gue of Nations. 


The Buddhist 



\N wci' XT lU'DDiiisT Tiairu-; i-\ TTir (Ji' mu 

\<)\\ CnNV INTO \ IIIVDI’ SMlilN'K 


Thirdly, it will iiclp tlu.‘ ))ra<•ti(•(^ (if true 
solf-c'.liu'iition ill onk'i- to dcvoioii in tiu' in- 
dividual llio consoiuu.siKiss of world citizem- 
slii|). 'Dk' individual is to ho a oitizon of 
tho woi'ld. n’h(' civic virtue which lie 
should therefore cultivate is hroudeiied in 
interest. Society and the State are no 
longer the sanctions noi' considerations* for 
moral hehaviour. Tlieir importance is 
merely secondary. 
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Bkcemiiku, 1956 


* Fourthly, by tlie creation of a Avorld 
of peace-loviiij^ men Jind women wlio 
will have overcome their na-tionaK relif^ions, 
racial and class prc'judiccs and uiio will ht' 
able to work honestly for (*h;iracter and 
})cacc etlucation. 

Value of Hiosopluj, — liiosopliical study 
will giv('. ns ii new and oi‘iginal |Uiinl of 
vicAv to organize human knowledge*. Hliru s, 
Kconomici?, and Politi(‘s, have berom.* 
clevir-cnt theoiaM ical Seii^nces and th<‘i)* 
dyiuimic chmauaer (ends to be oveidooked. 
Jiiosophy is thus the ‘*Seiriua‘of Scicuices” 
inasmuch as it sct'ks to eag ini'a* all ,^ri(‘n<‘(‘s 
doaling with man o:' a n^‘\. mi-J f {)iuprelH‘n- 
sive basis and with a ]»rag)i'aiie uiii\(*rsal 
stand-point. Ida* world {i'aclaas (‘an now^ 
1 h‘ looked upon as biosoplua’s. .\ compara- 
ti\(' stud\ of i‘(digioie; 'v ill also ho cMU'ourag- 
ed. r>i()soph\ will {h(avio]‘e gi\(‘ us the* 
lru(' inp'oi‘1 and inteu'pre'otticMi of ihi* idt*als 
of tlu' wvii’ld's great (‘st lhink<a*s “ud (lu‘ uns- 
lira* oi (luan by humaMii^ \'id b- >(oop(al. 
All \alu{‘s wall b(* <'liange'! bv !i'o !jit)snpin- 
ca I (an f )o[;s. 

] ! !-' iolc ba(‘!'. ' dir the 

eui'ieiu e;‘a wt‘ hud ihai di- e* .hiMo.rs t>l 
III! man hie ba\e Ik'^u ti. n h- n>i 1 'o ■ 
out ihe wt)i'l(l. Ancieaii eu, -acai' mind li*'oi(s 
of ihouuln, long ('■•'iah.;;- I imI tmOfuiiMDs, 
poiitieal and (aaauanie doei? in'’-, iieuae; 
i)eli(*fs. all hav(‘ been semradei; to groee «>oi 
trausmiilalioiK (In' lina) ouleona' oi' wdiieih 
is not ^('l diseoaied. Thert' ‘s >.o nnadi ol 
literal ma* — espeiaallv aitei* tla* giaa; wai*-— - 
on [Kaici* and ehai’acler problems (tnU it re- 
qnir(*s to be oi’ga.nized unihu* a n(*w' lu'ad. 
Idle parts of tlu* world are i‘onnng closer 
and (dos(U' to each other through the won- 
derful advaiu'cment of the scii'iua's. The 
very content of human mind has undi'rgone 
a chang'm The iihsals of human life on 
earth ha\e lasiai above tiu* iiiorai, numtal 
and material progress. 'rh(\v must sevk 
unity, ]H‘a-(*e and brotherhood. Thi'n* is u 
need to keep tli(\se ideals constantly before 
the.lKinuin race and if tluw are lost sight of, 
the progress of tlie Imman race throngli 
ages is lost and with it the human race. 



By ANANDA KAUSALAYAYANA 


I N The llioJflhisJ of 0(*tol)(‘r, Dr. 

liar Da\a! has e\pr(‘>--«ed some ol his 
i(l(‘as on (!n' al)o\(‘ ‘^ulmeet. AVith ila* 
greatest n'gard fo*' hi,s pj'r^')n and Ids, hen- 
i.dixe sngge';| loii’^' ; 1 heg io (*\])i'(‘Ss my 
(i:lf(*i‘ene(' lh<‘i’el rom : 

1 iU’. liai Damil siigM(vds “ Ibidilhists 
(uade gri<ii lm^aake in (vjtHaing India's 
h iiey ihought lliaj the Instor;. of 
( 'dia boga.u will) [ jord I’mddha. d la* i*»ud- 
o'-isl'; did Jjtu i-s'-.ei’-' lijm.i and [A’mmM, 

• ‘O wor:' si,' ) 1 iim Vical hei’oi'-: "ad 

, < * ! 1 “i ' ' , i ' I > s V I < a n ' a s o 'sd 


! M h-a 'll ■ 1 1 ; 1 ,d ( fs i iS’,-!*: fa 

i a t M i:p.a ! , : \ ; p/id I ! w an 

■ i :i:\ ■ >; ' 1 : } ia >' I )a\ al 


. s nde-o n m* 

.MM'”;' 

lie ' 1 lie 

re-.pa'e^ 

and 

! ■ ’ e a ; , ■ i ■ . * » n • ^ 

I 

1 * ’ ■ ' n.! 

nd Dri;- 

'Inn, 

ot’.'; ee’ e m 

. i ' : ' ' 

. h.( .'0 -o 

fo.m 


ufihh: 1 ' oeia 

e.-. \f 

A 0' ' e- fi 

a'e son 

rea- 

. '0 .'(■ ' i; ; . j! , 

e* . 


' ■ ' : e . < ] 


1 ef t ^ 

' Ol b(' 

'ire, e ( i 

a ol Du 


n''*!eii\ <d Imn 

•a :i!*d 

is ri-hiai 

iusl as 

wW, 

can l'(' tlial oi 

(be Ih 

llddh.L i 

In sueb 

cir- 

< imi' la nr; ^ 

d It’d 

so th<' er 

edit ( ) f 

(In*! 


Ihuhihisis that tla\v ha\(* gnen Ibnna and 
tA’islina llieir dne ]>la('(' in tlu* Ibiddinst 
dadaka stories. (se(' l^asaradia dataka and 
Ivaulia dataka). 

Ibuidhisls never believe that llu' liistory 
(d India began walh Dol'd Thaldlia. Of 
!.om*so, a- admiltevi b\ TIar l)ayaD Bud- 
<!!iists could not n'gani inona and Krishna 
cm reinearnations of god, as non-lbiddlnst- 
culture of post-lbiddha period has most 
jirohably done. 
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Har Bayal says, “ Every churcli in India 
must build on the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, or l)e del'euted in the struggle with 
Brahmanism.'’ We are not (he supporters 
of those who are in favour of ignoring the 
national history, hut the reign of Buddhism 
for no less than a thousand years and the 
present day spread of (Uiristiuuity and 
Islam in India testify the fact that Rama- 
yana and Mahahharata are not indis|)en- 
sihle for the a<lvaneement t)f any specific 
creed or church. 

'4. The Buddhist mopks did spend their 
time — it may he wasted from Har Dayal’s 
})oint of view — over metaphysical discus- 
sions and the result is tltat in sphere of In- 
dian philosophy we have a number of works 
of which every Indian can rightlv he proud 
of. 

One-sided prejudice in favour of the study 
of physical sciences alone is and has never 
been the cure of all diseases. 

3. No ism is good and mouesticism also 
is an ism. But every institution Jias got its 
both sides of the sliield. We cannot see 
eye to eye with Har Dayal when he- con- 
demns a certain institiition for the fault of 
‘many unfit and la/.y jiersons ! We ex- 
pect better reasons from him before lie 
gives ns liis verdict. 

4. As regards, ‘the Buddlust dogma of 
absolute vegetarianism’ we have only to 
slate that it neither exists in theory nor in 
practise. In Vinaya rules of the Bhikkhu- 
Sangha, vegetarianism is not at all insist- 
ed. One may al occasions he a non-vege- 
tarian and still not violate the strictest 
rules. 

5. As regards “mystical tendencies’’ 
which are said to Imvc resulted in such 
al)erralions as the spells, dhainies and man- 
tras in later-day Jiuddhism one must admit 
(hat there is great truth iu what Har Dayal 
says. But, Tantrism has not been tin* fault 
of Buddhism alone. Thei-e was and still is 
(Miotigh of Hiudu-Tantric-siiperstition in 
India. Har Dayal has only to rememher 
that there can be an over-doing of anything. 


Th« Bvnmi»T 

Even “scientific tendencies” is no excep- 
tion. 

0. Buddhism is never negative, never 
pessimistic. Har Dayal claims that the- 
negative and pessimistic aspects of Bud- 
dhism, have existed since earliest times and 
that they attended to rob life of all earnest 
and real moaning, and that constant harp- 
ing on Bukkham, Anityam and Sunnayam 
was not conducive to the growth of energy 
and a standard of Jiigh spiritual activity” 
Will Har Dayal be pleased to give us a 
satisfactory answer to the querry that in 
case tJie Dukkliarn, Anityam and Sunna- 
yam have not been conductive to the growth 
of energy, etc-., and in case these negative 
and pessimistic asjiects exist in Budclhism 
from the earliest times, how did Buddhism 
spread and lived in India for such a long 
period and still exists in so many countries 
outside India ? How’ did Buddhists ren- 
der the great service and contribute all that 
they have done to the civilization of the 
whole world, in (he past two thcjusand 
yeaj-s ? 



Love every liriug thing, 

.4m/ talic no life in rain; 

But by your acts protect the weak 
And spare all creatures pain. 

This great example learn 
All Buddha's children true; 

To love all forms of life around 
And crueliy eschew. 
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'Tik iAnsttbiwr 

Salutation to the buddha 


lii'pi so Bha(j(wa Araham, Sammn-Snmhnddho : 
Vijjacurana-sampanno, Siifjato, Lokaridu, 

A nuiUiro Purisadarmnfi-Saraihi, 
Sattha deva-niunussanarn, Htiddho, Bhagava’ti. 

Such, indeed, is that Blesw'd One : 

Exalted, Omniscient, Endowed with 

kn()wledf>c and virtue, 
Auspicious, Kriower of worlds, a (j\iidc 

incomparable for the training of individuals, 
'I’eacher of Gods and men, Enlightened and Holy. 

] . Vc CO Bnddha aliUi ra — 

Yr CO Boddho nnogata 
PoccoiMnua ca yr Uiiddha — 

Munn randami snhhnda 

1. The Buddhas of the ages past. 

The Buddhas that are yet to come 
The Ihiddhas of th(> present age. 

Lowly, 1, each day, a<lore !. 

'2. Notlhi me sammim onnam 

Boddho me saroonm varatu 
FjU'oo sored to jjcoa 

Hiiin me joipunongalom. 

2. No other Refuge do I seek 

Buddha is my malehless Refuge; 

By might of Truth iti these my w'ords, 

May joyous vietoiy ho mine ! 

3. lillO'inouyetHi rondrhom 

1*0 do pan so ra ru f I avian 
Piuddhc yo khalito tioso 

Boddho khnmato lont. mamnni. 

3. With my brow I Imndily worship 
The blest dust on His Holy Feet; 

If Buddha 1 have wronged in aught, 

May the Enlightened One forgive me. 

Buddham jiriia-pariyanlam saranam gaccduimi. 

To Life's ejul, my Refuge is the Boddha. 
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By J. F. McKECHNIE 


1 1' :i iiiiiM s|H’iik or art uiit ol' an rvil 
miiul, suHri'iii^ I'olloWh iiiiii as tlie 
carl-w liec'l llio loot of the ox. If a 
man sjujak or act out o! a i^ood mind, Jiapju- 
ncss tollows Jiim like id' never-departing 
shadow 

'i liese w'ord'- lorm tlie ojieninp \eix's of 
the Idiiimmapada sc't I'oi'th two ideas w liieh 
eonsiitiite tiie lomidation of all that the 
Itharma k'aehes That it is out of the. 
miitd ihat all that happmis to ns, had or 
good, proceed. . And that the eoimectiou 
iH’lw’ccn our state- (d' mind and what fol- 
lows thereon, is ahsidiitely unhreakahle, as 
certain, as iniwitaide, as tlu' following of a. 
cart the animal that draws it; as clca\ing, 
as close, as inescapahle, as a man’s 
shadow. Mo man, wliatever he doc's can 
e\er In any me.ins get awa_\ from his own 
sha.dow . No ox. whatever it does,' can 
ki-ep th(> cart too which it i> hariu'ssed 
from following it. So, to a man ar(> the 
eonsiMjiu-iicc' <'f his good and his evil 
stati's (d’ mind; sting iiuwitalde,, ines- 
eai'ahle. 

'j'he first point to note is that it is ont 
(d' an evil stale (// i)ii)l<l that evil conse- 
(pieiices proceed, li is Hot primarily the- 
evil wonl spoken. i>r th(‘ iwil deed done, 
that IS the cansi' o! the misery of the world; 
it is the ('vil ihunght of our minds. Truly, 
evil word,'--, lying, ang'\, slanderous, even 
simply careless word,-, do a terrible lot of 
harm to others, and entail, and must en- 
tail, much harm some day to those who 
have unhappily sent them forth. Ami (wil 
deeds, all evil di'cds that men do, murders, 
thefts, adulteries, must, and do, haul to 
smiotis eonse(|Ucnces for tluur dom-s. Yet 
all these evil words and deeds would never 
have eome into actual lanng, would never 
have been launched ujxm the world to pro- 


duce their fruitage ol unhap})v results, if 
they had not first been conceix’t'd in the 
mind. , 

No man Ik'couu's a nmrdei'er all at once. 
Before that actual deed he must often have 
entertained in his mind (an evil guest !) 
the angrv, niurdei'ous thought wdiich at 
length when the opportunity offered, broke 
out into the fruitage id' the dreadful deed. 

Neither does ant man become a thief all 
at onecg Often and often before eonimitt- 
ing the actual deed, he has looked upon his 
h'llow men’s possessions with (‘iivious, 
eotOoiis eyes, and wished that they only 
were his. And then there came some 
tempting ehance of taking to himself some 
(d’ these coveted jiossessions id’ their.s, and 
he committed that actual thievish di'cd. 
Nor does any man (‘orrupt another man’s 
will' or a maiden, unless he lii'.st has lookcal 
on her with eyes of lust, allowed to take 
})ossession id’ his mind, and to dwell there, 
the IliDiKjhl of iiossessiug her. 

d’he grand lesson of the Dhamnia, then, 
one might say even, its one only lesson to 
those who put any faith in it at all, is; 
(iiia.rd the Mind, ihug that guarded, all is 
gnardi.’d. But that, unguarded, all is un- 
guarded: and the man is a potmitial prey to 
anv chance occurrence that may befall him, 
to any stray tem]»tation or opportunity that 
may eome in his wa\ . 

(luard the Mind, and you have guarded 
everything (dse : you do not need to trouble 
about anything else. Let tis make the 
source' out of wliich all the water of onr life 
sjirings, ck'an and ])ure, and wa? need have 
no further care about the cleanness of the 
water in the jugs and buckets of our every- 
day use. That water will be bound 'to he 
clean. It cannot be anything else, since 
the source it co’mcs from is clean. 
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* But if we allow the spring of our life, our 
Mind, to becotno dirty, if wc allow it to he- 
<5ome a haunt, a storehouse of all kinds of 
evil thoughts of angiy, murderous, cove- 
tous. thievish, lecherous, adulten)ns 
thougl/ts, then what else can we expect but 
that when the time and season brings them 
to ripeness, they will break forth into their 
corresponding deed, tf) the suffering and 
soVrow of ourselves and all about us ? 

a 

Yet if, in the past, we have, iinhap[)ily, 
allowed our mind to be the haunt of such 
evil tho(jghts, wc need not despair. We 
can always at any time, begin to cultivate 
their opyjosih's. We can begin to cidtivate 
and lmi(l in mind thoughts of good-will, and 
generosity, and ynire love, and with these, 
cancel out and nullify the possible future 
effects of our evil thinkings of iil-will. and 
covetousness and lust. 

Just as a jK)ison-tree ma^ b(' ))revented 
from bearing any yioison-fi uit by our re- 
fraining from giving it any atfention, by 
never (ligging about its rools. never yuani- 
ing it, ncv('r watering it, so the evil-fruited 
trees of tbougbl nnhapjtily w(‘ tnay have 
allowed to spring up in the gjinien of our 
mind, may be kept from fruition by giving 
them no attention from this moment on- 
wards, but devoting all our care to ibe culti- 
vation in that garden, of the trees of good 
and wholesome-fruited thought. Then just, 
by our neglect of them, the evil-fruited trees 
will perhaj)s <be out altogether, and never 
produce any fruit at all, or at least, pro- 
duce very litth' of their undesirable fruit. 

The only Avay in which the outcome of 
evil thought can be avoided, is by the culti- 
vation of good thought. There is no other 
way. No ?nan, liowever clever h<' may 
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think himself is clever enough to outwit the 
universe. And this is the law of the uni- 
verse, this is the Dhamma, that suffering 
follows evil thought as surely as cart-wheel, 
the ox; and that bayiiuness goes along with 
good thoughts as surely as a man’s shadow, 
goes along with his body, and never leaves 
it. The Dhamma’ s Avay to hapyiiness is to 
wi])e out evil thought with good thought, 
and be left to enjoy the good fruit of the re- 
maining balance of good, and never to Cc>ase 
our endeavours to make that balance of good 
thought as big as ever we can. 'Flius comes 
sure felicity and only thus comes sure feli- 
<ity. (lods, .saviours, redeemers, however 
they may choo.se to call themselves, that 
offer to take us in their arms or on their 
backs and carri/ us into safety, into bliss, 
are vain dcluders for yioor willing-to-be- 
dcluded men. There is no refuge, no 
saviour, no redeemer from suffering in earth 
or heaven for man .save nian'.s own deed, 
save man’s own Ihovijhi-dccd . To this, 
and only to this, can he look with sure con- 
lidejiee foi‘ deliverance from all infelicity, 
sulTering, sorrow. P’or this is of the eternal 
law of the univers(>, ibis is of the Dhamma. 
To put trust in auglil that is not in accord 
with this Dhamma, this Law, is merely to 
deceive ourselves, and inevitably to reap the 
ili.sappoiniment that waits u])on all decep- 
tion. 

Be a light unto yourselves, be a refuge 
unto yoiij'sclves. Look not to any other 
refuge,” said tlu' (treat Teacher of the 
1 )hamma . I ;et that 1 )hamnia be our guide, 
let that Dhamma be our refuge. None other 
guide and refuge can wc have that will not 
fail us. 'Phis guide, this refuge, alone 
stands sure, alone ahaU stand sure, long as 
lasts the world of men that need it. 


A man readily perceives the faults of his neighbours; 
His own, however, he perceives only with difficulty. 
Men eagerly uncover the failings of others. 

But their own they carefully conceal, 

As the cheat the loaded dice. 


-Dhammapada 
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A S it is essentiiil to the travellei- to ace 
the road he intends travelling 
along, the walking along tliat road 
not being definitely jiossihle otherwise, 
similarly in the greater things of life tl)ere 
must be, for any action vvhalsoevei-, that 
mental seeing which is so highly re8ponKil)le 
for the nature of our deeds, right, wrong 
and neutral. There is so much of import- 
ance placed upon viewa — or as some would 
like to say “beliefs” — tliat to this day it is 
customary for a Buddhist people (such as 
the Sinhalese) to call a co-religionist not a 
“Buddhist” as the West would suppose, 
but Sammaditthi, or, in the more familiar 


Sinhalese, Samyakdrislifia — that is “(one 
with) right views.” 

To those who know thoroughly well what 
the Dhanima is, such a term — although 
appearing to be one-sided — is not by any 
means bigoted. There is not to be found 
in it that contemptuous and unsympathetic 
narrowness so very evident in terms like 
the Semitic “infidel” or the ajicient Flindu 
“Mlechhchha.” In the Buddhist Dhainma 
there is no impatience at disagreement, and 
consequently no reason superseded by seiiti- 
ment, because in the Buddhist Dhamma 
there is no dependence on any personality. 
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] ntt)lcrance is luiknown; u proof of which 
is to be seen in the loiif^ and glorious history 
of the Phatiniia as a religion among men. 
One vainly seeks there for any trace of 
inilituyt force, for any trace of hloodsljcd 
whatsoever. 

I’lic Ari\afi Kight-fold Path— the absence 
of whit-h, the Lord Buddha told His la^l 
personal qonvc'i t, meant in any teaching the, 
absence too of Truth in its entirety — the 
most pcj feci of all modes of livelihood, be- 
ing immeasurably superior to any preserih- 
ed 'ey any one either human or divine, 
derive-^ all its certainty, and its |)ossihilil\ 
(d eoiive} ing to the very Ifighest, throiigli 
the lirst, l)otli in order of enumeration and 
in importanee, of the eight members which 
constitute it — Sannnaditlhi a Right Vision 
of Things. In maintaining that this 
Samiiidditihi is a very necessary factor of 
the Dhamma, there is no tyrannical dogma 

hate'. ('r. no fanatical adherence to the 
mere letter of tlie fjaw, as some are a})t to 
snppost! on the ground that without devot- 
ing mneh attention to “beliefs" it is 
possible to lire very virtuously, and that, 
in eonijtarison with deeds actually done, 
views lia\(' little or no bearing on life. Om* 
has only to drive such an idea to its logical 
conclusion to sec good cause for its rejec- 
tion. But a statement of this nature is to 
he found in the Buddhist Scriptures ; — Bet- 
ter to act in accordance with right vieMs 
than iiK'rely keep such views s.ifoly looked 
up within the mind, reserved say, for an 
argument when occasion arises for discus- 
sion. 

To come to Samrnaditthi. What exactly 
is this Right Vision of Things ? It is to 
know thoroughly well wliat the situation of 
life is, so that when within it there need 
not be, on onr part, any nnskilfulncss, any 
miscalculation, so to speak. Now in the 
-Buddhist method of ‘ ‘ seeing things as thev 
really are ’’ certain Western writers on 
Buddhism have detected what they call 
“ naive realisn).’’ It is natural to receive 
such criticism from folk — no matter how 
book -learned^ they may be— who are, as T)r. 


Rhys Davids says, “ saturated in Western 
ideas." The fact is that there is no naive 
realism in the Buddhist view of material 
life. And when the Dhamma treats of the 
imniiiterial, certain Western writers must 
needs ewndernn it as being “mystical" ! 
One gets reminded of .lesus Clirist’s re- 
marks, M ith regard to the criticism of the 
I’harisecs : — “ -lolm the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and 
\e sa\ : He liath a devil. The son of man 
is come e.atiug and drinking; and ye say : 
Behold a gluttonous man." But to return 
(n <)ur subject. . 

To know humid and dhumla together 
with their sources; to know the Four Ariyan 
Truths; to know wliat is relevant — not tend- 
ing 1.(1 I'd i beat ion; to know the Five Nirvana 
that innd down to lower e.xishmee; to know 
the six vic'WK that lia^ deluded cherish eon- 
eerning a "soul"; to kttow that the Lord 
Buddha is free from all theories; to know 
the d'liiTc (ireat ( 'h,i i aeteristies of life; to 
know the truth about the Five hhunda 
nliieli eonstitute the “individual" man; to 
know puUirufiduiujHidd: and to know wliat 
tiic!^' invohcs; — such is Sumuiaditthi . 

Unless there is this S^tmmnditthi lliero 
can never he for eerlaiu — generally viewed 
a definite manner ol livelihood tsuch as the 
Lord Buddha has preserihed). One may see 
isolated e.Ts('s when* "good” lives are lived 
iiidepi'odent ly of Sdunuaditthi not only 
among those who profess Buddhism but 
('Veil among the adherents of animistic reli- 
gious and juvenile movements all over the 
world. Although such poojile by all means 
deserve our approbation, w’e yet maintain 
that Saunnaditihi is, as an incentive to a 
righteous maimer of life, preferable to any 
other. And we maintain this heeaiise, after 
all, mere semtiment or hero-worship or fear 
of (lod are not very brm incentives to a good 
life — there is never a ccrlaiiiiti. It is al- 
w'ays safer to put one’s trust in a guid(' who 
does not happen to lie Mind, even though, 
perhaps, there may be blind guides who, by 
feeling their way, are sometimes capable of 
leading aright. 

m 
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If a man finds satisfaction in the Jjord 
Buddha’s exjiosition of Truth, it is best for 
him to see things and tljen walk along the 
pathway of life just iis the Lord Buddha has 
asked His followers to do. If this is pro- 
perly done, it will follow that superfluous 
spiritual aids from elsewhere will bo un- 
necessary. To be an adherent of the 
JDhamma is to agree that sorrow is and 
that the motive in being a Buddhist is to 
effect the Endiiig of Sorrow. “ This one 
thing, O Bhikklius, now as before, do I 
teach; — Sorrow and Sorrow’s Ceasing.” 
And this, in the Dhantnia, is perfectly 


1 This Bcddhist 

taught. If anyone, therefore, is in' anyway 
dissatisfied, seeking to improve what is al- 
ready perfect, then it is best for him to be 
candid about it and say : ” I cannot wholly 
agree with the Lord Buddha, and 'conse- 
quently I cannot with a clear conscience 
call myself a Buddhist in the tvay that you 
would call yourselves Buddhists.’*^ Suph 
candour will prevent much misunderstand- 
ing, much bitterness, to say nothing of the 
misleutliny it will cease to cause in certain 
unsoph i st i cated q uarters . 
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Before the rustling Bo of the silr'ry she^en 
In mined Claya where the Buddha tdoomed, 

With steadfast eye a week the Master stood 
And gazed His thanks unnwnd. 

And thence to sun-kissed turrets of Tissa, 

Upon her shaven head a restal hore 

A Bodhi-Seion in a bowl of gold 
Today so long ago. 

With temple-hells till dawn, this und'rap moon, 

With joss and jassniine, hymnal and ineense 

We sing the epie of the Bodhi-ltaj 
With eoneh and drum and dance. 

And of thy high renouncing, saerifiee 

Thy heart of lore that hore this peerless l)oon—- 

Sister of Mahinda, Asoka's child 
Queen of the Und'rap Moon ! 

Queen of our Order of the Bhikshunns ! 

Princess, Priestess, Radiant Arahat ! 

Vouchsafed to women waiting on this strand 
The passport to the Path. 

To honour their redeemer, virgin saint. 

Through thousand moons today, our dames parade — 
A moon-lit, moony tattoo in thy name 
A grateful faratutde. 

/I -S' in a hillside fane, in a taper's glow 
I gaze my thanks to thee, I dimly hear 

The stirring echo of a street refrain 
“ Sadhu, SANGHAMITTH I " 

The pageant crawls up Mihintah ' . rag. 

Thou leadest with the Bo-gift to my king ! 

•“ Sadhu, Sadhu, Sadhu, SANGHAMITTHA 
And BODHl-lUJ," / sing. 

— K. V. P. (lOONKTlLLKKFi 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


India, Europe and Far East 


Living Buddha in 
China 

Annual Religious 
Meeting 


SUANi;ilA! 


L>I>H 18 TS Iroiti all comers o\ 
the Uepubiic arrived iii Shau<,- 
liai O) take pa?l in tin* annual 
(••.>n\eni ion ot tlu' CMiina lUiddlu'^i 
A >''0<Mai ion. held at tin* headnuai 
t»'f- ■>! ilif As^neiaiion. Hail l\i>ad. 
Thf' ahcial- <i! the ^''oeiat i'>n '-au 
more than 401 ) j-npreseiitatives iioni 
difTere.in jait^ ol the countrN. 

Tile ?neetin;.l discussed the loO 
j.roposaH winch cuTne to the A‘-u»- 
eiainm ironi tlie delef^aO's, aii<I 
many ol these proposals will likely 
have far* reach 111;.' elTecls thnnc^h 
(Hit Hhina, The subjects lor discus- 
sion nu'hided tlic odncatioii ot nuns 
ainl monks <dvi] ri^dils and oblinja- 
tions ol monk" and nuns, As^-onu- 
tioiTs policy on ])luluntro])hy, and 
other outstanding (piestions. A 
oraver rneeiint? marked the close of 
the convention with Oliaii}^ (Miia, 
the Living Jhiddha of Mongolia, at- 
tertfling the religions ceremony. 


Buddhists Study New 
Proposals 

Delegates See Need for 
Revitalizing Religion 

SnAN(.H \| 

'JMIK jiieservat ion of IhiddliisL 
properties, the organic rides ot 
lenhlhi^i As^FKMations in varnno 
cities and the change and reform in 
canons governing the conducts of 
nuns and monks were among the 
proposals considered by delegates to 
the annual national convention of 
the China Buddhist Association. 

The organization of first aid enm- 
po^ed of Buddhist nuna and monks 
in various parts ol China, the es- 
tablishment of free schools to ole- 
vab' the educational standards ol 
the jiriests and priestesses, to 
'.•ether w’ith a long list of other far- 
it'Mfhinfc? pr(>f>osals were formally 


hiouglii loruard for discussion and 
made the subjects oi resolution. 

'Pbe need lor revitalizing tlic reli- 
uiou t(* inakt' it a living force in ilie 
national bl'e of (’bina is the keynote 
-,tresse<l at this year’s conference. 
Tims {)ro}M)sals aim at orgaui/'ing 
training classes lor monks and nuns 
to learn scuiiitific business inetlKids 
in tlie adininistralion of finance and 
(uangtdislic work. The aim is to 
make Ibiddtnsin an aidivc lorcc in 
luitiriiud reisaist riuM ion. 

Tlu- proposals regarding first iml 
corps arise ont oi the tact lliat ihe 
l;(i\ ernineiil retjuires (Utizens to take 
niihtarv iuiining, but as military 
activity is contrary to the doctrines 
of peace m Buddhism, monks and 
miin should bt* excused irom the 
army traitnng and l(*arn ti' al'av 
sufTeritig instetnl. 


The World Congress 
of Faiths , 

Londo.n 

'J'lML alone will show whether tlie 
World* (’ongress ol Laiths has 
been successful in attaining any 
important measure ol the higli ideals 
wliicli It set itself. B has certainly 
laid a sound basis for thos(‘ ideals, 
and it its work is carritaJ on m the 
same sjanl in wdiicb it began, it 
would take no pro(»bel lo say tliat 
it w'onld snccpod. There can be no 
ijnestion, however, that in many 
lessor ways tlie Hongress was a most 
remarkable achievement. 


The “ Tao-Teh-King ” 

Bond in 

T. K. (’b’n has now finished 
his translation of the Taa-Trh- 
King and it is hoped that I his 
great work will be published in the 
pages of Huddhiftw in England very 
soon. Mr. S. 1, Hsiung, the author 
of Lady Precioun Stream, has pro- 
mised to write an introduction for 
it, and it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hsiung is the only other author 
of China who has . published a 
translation of this ancient classic 
in Finglisli. 


British Maha Bodhi 
Society 

Lonoon 

^llJ'j British Maha Bodhi Society 
lias this year become a convti- 
luted sociHiy ol tlbe United 
ff mnanitunaii J^eugue and Mr, 
Francis d. IViyne ha^ been duly ap- 
pointed their representuti ve on the 
(’oniicil ol the League. The object 
of the League is co-operative ser- 
vKs* m the cause ol humaneness, 
and combine- Imiuan w itli animal 
wfdnire — pi'ace l)et\\een nations 
with I'Cssulion of exploitation iifion 
animal felknv -crinitnres. It advo- 
cates the pnncijile ol all embracing 
l>o\e. wlmdi alone can raise the 
woild above cliaos, selfisliness and 
cruel t \ . 

Buddhism in Europe 

1 )KI{I>I\ 

*^H1’ I'inal .\iitiunn I'posatlia 
('clebrahon ot the Berlin Maha 
Hodin Society winch took [)lue(‘ on 
ihe 1st Novernbei was (piite an 
escephonul one. 

'rile membeis oj tlu' Society bad 
ni\ite<l tlie I'inrojieun Itepi eseulat i ve 
ol the Maha Bodhi Society, Mr. Daya 
Hewavitarne from Tjondon, to assist 
at this celelnation and to address 
the miieiing. Mr. Tbwvavitnrne wa« 
kind enough to accept the invitation 
and travelled here by aeroplane, as 
he was not able, owing to Ids work 
in London, to be absent lOi* a long 
I inns H(‘ took great pleasure in 
helfimg the society in the work of 
decorating the hall with flowers and 
put green branches on the top of 
of the Buddha’s Bionc Relief and 
on the Scripture Tablets. 

h ive strokes on the gong announc- 
ed the beginning of the meeting. 
The hall was crowded and after 
some introductory remarks by a 
friend of the “Haus,” Mr. Daya 
Hewavitarne took the chair. He 
looked very impressive in his \^hitd‘ 
national costume. His opening 
woyds were spoken in English and 
then translated by a Oemian gentle- 
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maUt but his chief address entitled 
*‘Uber , [hiddhistischo Lebens- 
fuhrung” (The Buddhist Way ot 
Life) was delivered in (ieriuan, 
very clearly and* distinctly. It sN'at' 
astonishing * to heaj* how well Mj. 
Hewavitarne, u born Ceylonese, 
spoke and ;h'onounced the Cerruan 
language, 

l)r. Meiig, the ehiel (h‘-rninn rejne- 
sentative of the !Ujddhistis(die ilaut', 
tlieti delivered n ver\ clear and ins- 
tniefive leetnre on "‘Some Clind 
lUiddhist -Boetiines,'* wliudi 
based on one ol Dr. DalilKe- im 
pubhsht'd Mss. Thc' \mjs lollowed 
by a i’t‘eitation in Pah and (lennaii 
b\ Mr, 1 lew a\ itarne and those ]/ie- 
sent verv nmeh {• ijoNed hearing llie 
Pall language. 

A 'diort pause lollowetl in \shieh a 
lire uas ht at the bolloin of the 
Temple slovc and although tJie 
wealla'j’ prevented peofile fiom g'i> 
mg d«u\n to llte lirepluee itseJl, tlu‘\ 
were invited to stay on tin' plai- 
lorrn and look at it. Mtei tins tlie 
whole audience went Itack to the 
hall and the lust part oi the pri»- 
gramme, the tire sermon. 'the 
seven lires” and the ‘great saen- 
fice/’ taken Irtun tlu‘ Angultara 
Nikaya. were very heaiititully rtuni 
by Mr. Drnesl Sehiiioldt. 

Thus was tile met'ling ended. 

We gather tioin the tollowung r(‘- 
marks exjiressed at the end ol the 
mooting, that it mot with tlie ap- 
probation of the andienee : — 

•'What a heautifnl eelebration” 

“What an t;xtreniely tine eedebra- 
tion” 

“The most beantitnl of all . . . 

“1 should not Imve liked to have 
niiHsod this last celebration.” 

New King Proclaimed 
in Ceylon 

'pHE im})osing frontage of the 

- ?5iate CoiMK'il was the scene of 
ftpectacular pageaniry and pomp on 
tDeaember 1-4 afternoon when w^th 


due eereiuouisd ilie umv Sovereign*' 
King ti(*orge \'l, wa- proclaimed 
King. This was brf>ught abouJ by 
the dramatic abdicatnai of Kojg 
Mdward \'1II, who leigned for »»nly 
eleven months. 

As the ''Un '^d «i\i*r (talle hace, 
luulare-- <>1 bugle.-, the boom ot »'au- 
non and the audible tlutteriug of tin* 

I nion -lai'k at bal’ luasl m a shU 
l)ri*e/e made a rleen mi})res'-ion nu 
the VU'-t crowd [»re-ent to Wltlie-ss 
the leading •<! ibe PiiM-Iamul ion 'uv 
llu‘ (lov'eriioi w bo -e \ oiee was am- 
plified l>\ loud -peaker . Tiieie wa- 
an interval ol a -p’lt seeoini atti t 
ihf teimination ol the »vading when 
llum* tell a hush evti (ialle h’aee. 
Tht- w a- broken l>v lb'- I’Acellenev 
\ oiee ‘ Long Live 'la' King ' 
brigtalier Lvon tlu*n called tbr<M 
('lu'cr'- li»r the new Kuig. 

Tlic vicinity oi Ha- State Council 
laiildmg w a'' packed with interested 
'-jjet'l ators. In 'he spomul eji 
ek.surt*- within lla* pieniises weic 
pre-ent Member- ot ihc Slate Conn 
,-il and the t oioml'o ^lunieipal 
Connell, Consul- ot different conn 
ines. lleails of iH'piuiments, ('bie* 
n^aulnaui aial pmumaMit pi'rsoic 

repi-eseiit mg the mercantile world 
;uul the gi'lU'l’al ])ub!u‘. 

Commentary on 
Dhammapada 

pitOM verv einlv limes tlie 

I >h(i nnniifniilit , (law \erses) lias at 
ways been hel<l in luglresteem l\\ 
those belonging to various school- 
of Buddhism, T( »- also well known 

that a Pali Commentary (Attha- 

katha) on the DhnmoHipadn ha- 
been written by Buddhaghosa, the 
great (’ommentatov. Within tlie 
last ten or fifteen years varion- 

translations of this w’ork have heen 
jaihlished both in Sinhalese and in 
ICnglish, 

One of the latest and important 
additions to* this growing literature 
on tile subject is a eoinmentary on 


Dhiim inaiuida ^ entitled, 1 tliarniart im- 
drcpani'(\ by Sri Sumana Saddlmrma 
V'{insH[»alaciuirya Katgama mi 
P rtigna-ekbara Thoro, (’liiel prie-" ol 
“Til a ka r a t n ar an i a , “ Bo i e ‘ i a , 

( 'oloiubi ). 

In the pre.-tUif work the amicvr 
ba- given , (<ii irunslalion of the 'u- 
tr(.diiclr») \ conni'ctcd with 

the Pali verse--, ())| Word to woi<i 
trauslalion of the t(‘Xt, (ci a Sinha- 
les»* * para]thra-e togethei with an 
luigli-h ti-anslalion of the -aine. 
Th IS work should ]>r(ne very use/ul 
lo botli (he Sangha and the laifv. 

Famous Sanskrit 
Scholar Dead 

^I’AVS ha- been reeeiv('d in t’eylon 
that Hao Suheb C. S. Apte, 
.M.A.. IhSe. exPrnieipal, Ma* 
dhava (’ollege and Supt'rintendeiit , 
Shri Jivaji ( )h,-ervatorv , t»assed a.vay 
on the evening of November 2D at 
lus residenee at t'lpaii. 

Ml. \pif‘ wa- a iamoiis Sare-knt 
-eholai aial a renownc(t astronomer, 
lie has written sevt'i’ul hook'- m 
San-kni . 

Sangamitta Day 
Preparations for the 
Event 

gANCIIAMlTTA Day will be eelc 
brated this u^ar on the 27tb 
instant wliieli will he the night of 
the lull moon. Thi- will he the 
*J2-I4i}i anniversary of the arrival in 
(Vylon of Theri Sangliainitta with 
: h(' Sai'ied Bo-tree, 

The Sri Kalyana Mitra Cpusika 
Samitiya of Colombo is making pre- 
I arations to eolehrate the anniver- 
-arv. Anumg other items in the 
ilay's program tliere will he a day 
Mild night perahera. 
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Parents Day at 
Moratuwa Vidyalaya 

pAKKNTS' DAy in oounectioii 
with the Moratu Vidyalaya 
(Ihiddhist C’ollepie) was celebrated 
on necember .O wliea a } 2 :ather- 

was {>rosent. 

There were }j;ron|) activities whicli 
iiu'luded scenes I’roni “Kohini by 
the children of ilie liOV^er School, 
action sonjjfs by cluldrcn ol the Ivin- 
der^arten DeparttnuTit, Physical 
l>rill by the older boys and a scene 
from “Titania and Oberon.” 

The litiy Scoots in charge of 
Scout Master M, Henry Peiris gave 
demonstrations in fire disjday. first 
aid, and life saving. 

Among the other attractions was 
an exhibition oi handworb. 

Mr. .Kvan Edriwt'ora, the Piiiici- 
|)al, m calling njKin Mr. (\ lb*o(»kt?- 
EHiott. K.(\, to preside over tlie 
pulilh* meeting, welcomed the 
gathering. Mr. T>, (1. Olie^yse* 
here, Vi(H''Pruicij)al, in explaining 
the objects of the mecliug, said 
that the fiavents could see that 
da> wlmt the cluldren did in 
school. 

Trade Mission to Japan 
in April 

^KBANdKMKNTS for the Ceylon 
trade and goodwill mission to 
.tapan are now complete and the 
emissaries wnll embark in April. 

This mission is an unofficial one, 
being sjiorisored by t he Tin port 
Merchants’ Association, Init the 
Government of Japan have assured 
its promoters of all the facilities 
usually given to ohicdal missions. 

The delegates have also been as- 
sured, in a communication from the 
Mayor of Kagoya, of a civic wel- 
I'onie, 

The delegation, which will (jon" 
sist of about 15 members, intends 
to carry a (*npital of nearly one 


million rupees in the form of letters 
of credit, besides a variety of 
samples of Geylon goods. 

Dharmaraja College, 
Kandy 

Golden Jubilee Next 
Year 

^liPANt Jl'iMENTS fiave been 
made to c/elebrate the Golden 
Tubilee ot Dharmaraja Gollcge dur- 
ing the IhsI week of ilie Kandy 
Esala Perahera next year. Tlic 
cekdiratioiiN are to take the lorin 
of a (’arnival, an industrial page- 
ant. 

'^riiese arrangeiuciit.s were decided 
at a meeting held vcccnlly when 
aMi*. II. I A Mctta'iaiKla, the Princi- 
f)al, explained the ]»reseut needs of 
the Goiiegc. lie suggested that the 
cclehrution ol the cvoiit shoukl he 
regarded as an oppori unity lor rais- 
ing iiinds to meet the netuls of tlu* 
Gollege. He said that the (’ollege 
needed •equipment, books for tlu* 
library, extensions to the pla\- 
grounil and new class rooms to lake 
the ])la<*e of cadjaii sheds to 
meet the increasing attendaoce of 
]iupils. The Gollege had also to pay 
an unsecured debt of about 
Rs. 2(b(K)0. As regards the mort- 
gage debt of Bs. ,T2,0n0 on Lake 
View' Plstate, be said, that steps 
were being tak-en to clear this debt 
W'ith a loan from the State Mort- 
gage Hank payable by monthly ins- 
talments within 25 years. The 
Gollege also needed a fund for the 
jiurposo of giving scholarshi]>K to 
])Oor, deserving children. 

Buddhist Temporali- 
ties Ordinance 

appointment of L. Nugawela 
Adigar to be a member of the 
A^dvisory lk>ard referred to in Sec- 
tion 5 of the Buddhist Temporalities 
Ordinance for a period, of five years 
from Dec^ember 17 is notified in the 
“Gazette.” 


Parents' Day at 
Ananda Balika 
Vidyalaya 

JpAHKNTS' DAY at Ananda Balika 
Vidyalaya took ]»laee on Decem- 
ber 12 in the Vidyalaya premises, 
Maradaua. 

Proceedings commenced wdtli an 
a<idrt‘>,s by Mr. P. de S. Kularalae, 
the Manager ot tJie N’idyalaya. He 
pointed out the urgent necessity for 
a substantial building to house the 
schoed. The school, he said, had 
been in existence for the last twelve 
years, but still they had to carry on 
their work in “sheds.” The school 
needed funds lo put up u suitable 
building to cope with their growing 
needs and ho appealend to tlu^se pre- 
sent to give the geutuous .support 
tow unis the promotion of that pro- 
ject. (’onlimiiug, he said lliat there 
had been a considerable improve- 
meut- in the metliods of teaching in 
schools. They no longer adhered to 
the old method. At Ananda Balika 
Vidyalaya they had abolished cor- 
proal punislirnent alt<')getlier. 

IVorW Educationists 
to Confer in Tokyo 

JT is understood that already 400 
educationists throughoni the 
world have accepted Japan’s invita- 
tions to participate in the 7th World 
Educational Conference to be held 
in Tokyo from August 2 to 7 next 
year. 

Officials of the office for the con-, 
ference estabilshed in Education 
Plall in Kanda, Tokyo, are of the 
opinion that about 400 AmerioanSr 
80 Canadians. 100 representatives 
from European countries and somSr „ 
60 from Hawaii will participate in / 
tfie Oonferei^oe. 
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Where Does 

Consciousness Arise? . 

By Dr. C. L. A. De SILVA 


T he .-Western Physiologists and the 
Philosophers emphatically state 
that consciousness or the mind 
arises in the brain. But it is taught 
in the philosophy of Buddhism that the 
mind or consciousness arises in dependence 
of the heart-base. Now, with regard to 
the li(‘arl-lK)se, there is -i conflict of 
opinion as to whether it is in the heart or 
the brain, or in both, or am where else in 
the human system. Criticism is also 
levelled against the commentators tliat, 
when the Buddha never stated the organ in 
which i( existed, they erroneou.sly ex- 
pounded that It was present in the heart. 

« 

'riic Buddlia states "no in nipain ninKaipt 
tnano dhatu ca imno rinnana dhatu ca 
parattunlini rnpum." Tliat independence 
d a material (jiiality tlie element of mind 
•ind tlie element of mind-consciousness 
exist and that material quality is re- 
lerred to by the Exalted One. Because 
the Enlightened One does not sjiccil'y 
in which organ tliis material qualify 
.\ists, whether iii the heart, or brain 
,v in both, or anywhere else in the 
human system, it is illogical and unreh,- 
sonablc to challenge the exposition of the 
commentators and accuse them by alleging 
vhat they state that it is the heart. What 
the commentators do state is that this 
material quality of heart-base, which is 
derived from the four great essentials (that 
is, the element of extension Pathavi, tlie 
element of cohesion Apo, the element of 
heat Tejo, and the element of motion Vaipi), 
and originated from Kamrm is associated 
with the blood in the heart organ. As the 
blood is circulated all over the body and is 
a product of the heart, tl^ commentators 
arc quitg justified in disignating this 


material quality as lieart-base, and not as 
a brain-base, although there is an inter- 
relation between the heart and the brain in 
that the heart cannot perform its functions 
without the necessary innervation from the 
brain, nor could the brain perform its func- 
tions without the necessary blood supply 
from the heart. That tlie heart is the more 
important of the two could be deduced from 
the fact that death is more often caused by 
stoppage of heart’s action than from other 
causes. That it is not located in the brain 
could be understood easily by the fact that 
consciousness may arise anywhere in the 
body under necessary circumstances, for 
blood which is pumped out by the heart 
supplies the whole body. 

The scientists and Western Philosoph- 
ers, of course, would say that mind or con- 
sciousness arises in the brain and not in 
the heart. With due deference to 
scientists and physiologists, it must bo 
stated that, although their investigations 
and researches more or less have definitely 
located different centres in the brain as 
controlling certain phenomena, and though 
the functions of the brain, which consti- 
tute the cerebrum and cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata and spinal cord, sensory and 
motor nerves and so on have been under- 
stood, which are incontrovertible facts, 
they have not reached the climax nor would 
tliey ever, as their knowledge is not perfect 
and that knowledge too is with regard to 
only physical matter. Even in the event 
of scientists and physiologists arriving at 
the ultimate truth w'ith regard to their 
findings they could do so with matter 
only but not with immaterial qualities such 
as consciousness and their mental con- 
comitants, which could be discerned only 
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by an Omniscient. It vvo\ild be im- 
possible, for instance, for one with world- 
ly knowledge to (tontrive some nppliiinee or 
method by wlucdi the time hi ken in a pro- 
cess of thought could he a.sciM tained. The 
commentators who have gained supra- 
mundane Knowledge and Enlightenment 
state that a thought juoeess consists of 
seventeen thought moments. each of 
which consists of three j)hases, nascent, 
static and ceK.sant, whenever a visual object 
is seen by the eye and before the meaning 
of the object is understood three other pro- 
cesses arising through the mind-door take 
place. Each thought moment is supposed 
to be between one billionth and two 
billionth j)art of the time taken in simpp- 
ing one's fingers or the winking of an eye. 

Now, phenomena of this nature, which 
take place from the moment of conception 
up to death, could only be expoundeil by 
the Enlightened Ones, and could never be 
e.\plained by chemists, scientists, ])hysio- 
logists and philosophers, who possess only- 
worldly knowledge. 

Buddhism does not deny by any means 
the truth of their findings; on the other 
hand their findings are absolutely in' Con- 
formity with the doctrine preached by the 
Buddha, but they have not been able to get 
at the ultimate and highest truth and to 
reveal things as they in reality are. Hence 
they say that consciousness arises in the 
brain. 

Some allege that the commentators have 
not described the heart and its contents as 
they truly are. namely, that the heart con- 
•sists of two auricles and two ventricles and 


I The Boauuiiit 

that venous blood comes into the eight side 
of the heart, which is pumped out into the 
lungs and after aeration becomes arterial 
and so on. The commentators are not 
concerned with the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the heart or any other organ. They 
say there is a cavity in the heart which con- 
l:iins blood with which is associated the 
heart-base. The blood is said to be assum- 
ijig different colours according to the type 
of consciousness that arises, and this truth 
is also repudiated by certain critics, who 
are acapiainted with the fact that the 
venous blood is darker than the arterial. 
No oiu' would deny that venous blood is 
dark and arterial blood is red. Those 
conditions are discerned by the naked eye, 
but the eye of wisdom is necessary to be- 
lieve in th(' truth of the Fact that different 
colours are assumed by the blood when in- 
fluenced by certain classes of conscious- 
tiess. 

The heart-base is neither the heart nor 
the brain. It is only a material quality 
(lerixed from the fo\ir great essentia.'s and 
(u-igiuated from Karnma, which is associat- 
ed with the blood in the circulation, which 
is (tarried on by the heart ntceiving nerve 
su})ply from the brain. 

(Vuisciousness or mind arisets in depend- 
ence' of this heart-base and it can only do so 
whenever a presen tativo object, such as a 
visual object, sound, smell, sapids and 
touch comes within the avenue of the five 
sensory organs, and a representative object 
such us an idea, concept or name and form 
comes w'ithin the avenue of the mind-door 
which is knowm as the life-continuin, an 
indisfutnsable factor for existence. 



.4.S some poor sufferer in prison pent 

From year to weary year is rached by pain, 

Longs for release and cannot find content, 

But ever pines and chafes against his chain; 

So do thou see in each succeeding birth 
A prison full of untold misery ! 

Seek to shake off all chains that hind to earth 
And from existence evermore be free. • 

— ^From “Jataka” 
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BUDDHIST ART OF INDIA 

By BUNZABURO MATSUMOTO 


I NDIAN art readied its highest water- 
mark _ during nearly one thousand 

veais between tlu* middle of the third 
•/ 

<!efttury B-I’- imd the seventh century A.D. 
During tliis period, wliieli covers one-half 
or one-third of the whole history of Indian 
art, it steadily grew uji and flourished, 
evolved manifold varieties and nearly at- 
tained the highest point of development. 

Most of the objects of art, which were 
produced during this period and are still 
preserved, were works of Buddhist artists. 
'^I'here are among them a few speiamens of 
Jain art and during tlu^ latter part of the 
period some artists ajifieared among Brah- 
mins, but as compared with Buddhist ob- 
jects of art those left by Jain and Brahmin 
artistes are insiguilicant both in nundier and 
quality. In this respect India is in the 
same position as Jafian, China and Korea, 
for ancient art treasures which exist in 
these three countries are mostly those close- 
ly related with Buddhism. Accordingly it 
may bo said that Buddhist art of ancient 
India comprises nearly all the best sjieci- 
mens of artistic works produced by Indians 
in all times. It is also the same Buddhist 
a.rt of ancient India that exeridsed a great 
and far-reaching influence over the arts of 
-Japan, China and Korea. 

This period of Buddhist art of India, 
■w'ith sculpture as centre, may be divided 
into three epochs. The first ejioch begin 
about 250 years B.C. and ends about the 
beginning of this Christian era, during 
■which purely Indian sculptun' w'as in 
vogue. The sec^ond epoch extends over 
■about four hundred years after the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era, during which 
Indian sculpture was considerably influenc- 
•-ed by Greek art and what is called 6an- 
dhara sculpture was produced. Finally, 
•;the third eix)ch, during which Indian sculp- 


ture returned to its original form, extends 
over another four hundred years after the 
beginning of the fourth century. As for 
[pictorial art and architecture practically no 
specimen of either produced during the 
second epoch has been discovered, so that 
il is impossible to know what development 
these two bj'anches of art made during il. 
It is. therefore, on the basis of carved ob- 
j(“cts. which remain in innumerable num- 
l)crs, that this division of epochs has been 
made. 

Of these three e|)ochs, the epoch during 
which images of Buddha, which constitute 
the most important part of Buddhist art. 
made their appearance, w'as the s(^cond or 
the epoch of (landhara sculpture, when the 
itdluence of (Jreek art was predominant. 
In this res])ect Oandhara sculpture may be 
said to have made a considerable contribu- 
I ion, to Buddhist art. But carved images 
of Buddha produced during this epoch were 
mere imitations of Greek statues, and W'ere 
by no means n'presentative of the spirit of 
Buddhism. But after the beginning of the 
third epoch, vi/. 400 years after the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era, Indian artists 
produced for the first time images of 
Buddha, whidi w'ere not modelled after 
(Irec'k patterns hut were original in con- 
ception and execution and were really re- 
)»resentativc of Buddha's spirit. 

, As for carvings produced during the first 
epoch, which were purely Indian in nat\ire, 
they were representations of pagodas con- 
taining Biuhlha’s bones, of the sacred 
"Bo” tree under the shade of which 
Buddha attained perfect knowledge, of 
f(X>t-prints left by Buddha and of the seat 
on which Buddha sat. and similar other 
things, no image of Buddha himself having 
as yet been carved out as object of worship, 
The reason wdiy no image of Buddha was 
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produced during this epoch was that people 
in those early tiroes considered it sacrile- 
gious to represent Buddha, whom they re- 
garded as superhuman and sacred, with a 
human figure. Besides, they had little 
need of possessing an image of Buddha as 
object of worship as well as of conception, 
because the time of the death of Buddha 
was not far distant and traditions concern- 
ing his jKTSonality were still fresh and 
plain, so that by seeing things whicli were 
closely related to him they could easily re- 
call him to mind and see him with mind’s 
eyes. . 

As years went by and the memory of 
Buddha’s p(*r.sonality became dimmer and 
dimmer, his worshippers began to feel that 
representations of pagodas, the sacred 
“Bo” tree, Buddha’s foot-prints and such 
things were too feeble as media for obtain- 
ing a vivid conception of the adored 
saviour. They now wanted soinetliing 
that would bring the image of Buddha to 
their mind’s eyes more clearly than those 
things. Just at this time, since about the 
second or third century B.C. coins, inscrib- 
ed with busts of (freek kings, ft)und their 
way into India. In imitation of \,hese, 
statues of Indian monarchs and images of 
Indian deities began to be carved out in 
stone or w'ood. so that after some time In- 
dian pe^i|)le became quite accustomed to 
artificial representations of beings they 
adored or worshipped. It Avaas in such 
circumstance that images of Buddha and 
those of Bodhisattva later came to be pro- 
duced in India during the second or Gan- 
dhara epoch. 

Several hundred years, however, had al- 
ready elapsed since the death of Buddha 
and none knew what were his features. 
Accordingly in carving out his images In- 
dian artists took sTatue.s of Greek deities 
as their models, Avith the result that images 
of Buddha produced in those days had no 
distinctive Indian features but bore much 
resemblance to statues of Ajadlo. Similar- 
ly images of Brahma were like statues of 
St. Peter, and those of Yaksa or Vaisra- 
mana like those of Pallas or Athene. By 
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the way, statues of Christ also had no fixed 
form for the first two or three centuries of 
the Christian era, they having been pro- 
duced after the pattern of statues of Greek 
deities. In consequence it is found that an- 
cient statues of Christ, which were 'excavat- 
ed in Asia Minor, and images of Buddht^ 
pi'wluccd in the second or Gandhara epoch 
are very miudi alike both in feature and 
po.sture, the two being hardly distinguish- 
able one from the other. 

Thus sculptures of the second epoch, be- 
ing nothing more than imitations of Greek 
|)rototy])es in form as well as in technique, 
cannot be said to be representations of In- 
dian, particularly Buddhist ideals. 
Nevertheless it is a mistake to conclude 
that all images of Buddha produced in this 
(!poch are so many spiritless idols. Far 
from it, there are found among them not a 
lew specimens which may well be consider- 



CUT OUT OF A ROCK NEAR TOKYO, THIS UKAO OF 
TIIF. HIOOEST IIUDUHA STATUE IN .lAl’AN 
IH AltOUT'aS FT. IN IIF.IOUT 
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«d as masterpieces of Greek art. These, 
however, are found to be possessed of mun- 
dane features, their authors having evident- 
ly endeavoured too much to be faithful to 
reality, so that they do not express the idea 
nf emaneipation from world passions, which 
is essential to an image of Buddha. Now 
the ideal of Buddhism being Nirvana, a 
state of mihd in which one is completely 
freed from all discriminative ideas and 
feelings, aii image of Buddha must be one 
that expresses this ideal in some way or 
other. Accordingly an image of Buddha, 
however superior it may be in every other 
respect, cannot be said to be a masterpiece 
of Indian, particularly Buddhist art, if it 
is found wanting in this point. It must, 
then, be said that even the very best speci- 
mens of Gandhara sculpture are superior 
■only as objects of art appealing to the sen- 
ses. 

Beauty was the ideal of Gre-ek art and 
the beauty aimed at was not confined to 
physical beauty, but Greek artists bad no 
idea of a state of mind called in Buddhism 
vimokcha (emancipation) or Nirvana. Gna'k 
deities were superhuman beings, but they 
were not much different from human be- 
ings in their actions, exccfd that they had 
superhuman power. Hence their statues 
were made with the most pow'erful of men 
as models. Accordingly however artisti- 
cally well made, they were not entirely free 
from carnal features and as images of gods 
and objects of religious worship they were 
found not to be expressive of sublime and 
divine spirit. Greek sculptors aspired to 
bring out something divine, something 
superhuman, but failed to produce any- 
thing suggestive of gods. Herein is’ found 
a fundamental and glaring defect in Greek 
statues of deities as objects of religious art. 

In 320 A.D. Chandra Gupta I (320-325) 
rose in Middle India and founded a strong 
kingdom under the Gupta Dynasty. His 
successors, Samudra Gupta (326-374) and 
Chandra Gupta II (375-412), steadily ex- 
panded their kingdom tow'ards North- 
Western India, drove out alien rulers and 
•united the whole of India, which had been 
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in a disrupted state since the time of King 
Asoka. These monarchs, besides being 
great military leaders, were great patrons 
of art and literature. It was just the time 
that the Mahayana school of Buddhism at- 
tained the highest stage of development a \d 
the Indian people, no longer satisfied w-^ •, 
Gandhara art, which was a mere imitau.,.. ^ 
of Greek art, wanted to possess images of 
Buddha expressive of the ideal of Mahayana 
Buddhism. To meet this popular desire, 
artists succeeded in time to produce such 
art as was distinctively Indian in concep- 
tion and expressive of the ideal of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, fn doing so, they did not 
cast aside the beauty of form and the skill 
in technique, which were points of superi- 
ority in Gandhara art. These they adopted 
and assimilated and making them their 
own and adding to them the ideal of Maha- 
yana Buddhism produced an art, w^hich was 
entirely free of imitation and was complete 
in itself. For this reason, I do not hesitate 
to say that the Gupta art of the third epoch 
\A'as the product of succ^essful blending and 
hiirmonization of Western and Eastern 
arts. 

In *(his way Buddhist art freed itself 
from imitation of Greek art, developed In- 
dian characteristics, manifested the ideal of 
Mahayana Buddhism and attained the 
highest stage of development during the 
third epoch of the Gupta Dynasty. Now 
what arc its special features ? These, as 
concisely expressed by Mr. Havell are 
■' idealistic, transcendental, symbolic and 
mystic.” In the main, this definition ap- 
jiears to me to be correct, though of course 
it cannot be said that all objects of Indian 
art necessarily possess these four distinc- 
tive features. As a matter of fact, the reli- 
gions and philo.sophics of India beginning 
with Upanishad, wdth some exceplions, are 
possessed of these features, so that it is 
quite natural that Indian art is representa- 
tive of them and specimens well e\[)rcssive 
of them are regarded as superior. Accord- 
ingly there is nothing strange in that Bud- 
dhist art is also possessed of them, and after 
the rise of Mahayana school during the 
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tJiird epoch of the (Jupta IH nasty, it came 
to show them more (•()nB|)i(;u(>usly than 
ever. 


Now since tlie appearance of I’panishad 
UJy’loHophy, Indian tliinkers, particularly 
irvf ^ dhists, have advanced the view that 
"/Ooje;ana is the highest state of ha|)pines8. 
^ the mundane world, in their idea, is a 
world of discrimination, which is relative 
and changeable. Accordingly if people love 
or take delight in changeable things, they 
cannot escape from feeling pain whenever 
changes take place in them. A man, there- 
fore, they assert, (tan be free of all sutfer- 
ings and be happy only wlitai he transcends 
all changes and enters a slate of constancy, 
viz., Nirvana. This state of Nirvana must 
be transcendental of the mundane world 
and Indian art, whicth strive.s to represent 
it, must necessarily be transcendental. 
Rspecially must it be so with images of 
Buddha, so that those produced during the 
third epoch of the (lupta Dynasty, when 
Indian art r(^ach((d its highest stage of d('ve- 
lopment, show ideas of complete emancipa- 
tion from all human feelings and fdtysical 
sensations. 


Idealism has also been a predonunaut 
factor ruling Indian thought since a long 
time ago, the Mahayana school of Bud- 
dhism laying special stress u}K)Ji it. It is 
difficult to explain in a few words what 
Indian idealism means, but accordingly to 
this school of thinking all the thijigs of the 
world are nothing but the creation of the 
mind, there being nothing objective outside 
of it. Buddha and Nirvana are but reflec- 
tions of the mind. According to Indian 
idealists, therefore, Buddha is but an ordi- 
jiary man in another sense and there is no 
other world than this. Now it is Avell-nigh 
impossible to express such an abstract idea 
in concrete form, but in order to represent 
it some form or other must be resorted to, 
Accordingly Indian artists endeavoured to 
express it by suggestion with the least as- 
sistance of technique. For this reason the 
Buddhist art of the third efW)ch of the Gupta 
Dynasty is found to be very simple in tech- 
nique but full of suggestion, great efforts 


l)eing seen to have been put forth to conVey 
deep impressions through facial expres- 
sions, postures or curved lines. 

h’inally the state of Nirvana, the ideal of 
Buddhist believers, being inexpressible, 
vague and untangible, cannot be shown 
in any form except by symbols. Hence the 
Indian art of the third epoch* of. the Gupta 

nasty is mystic and symbolic in the 
highest degree. It must not hfi thought, 
however, that it is wholly unrealistic. Form 
and colouring are freely resorted to wher- 
ever possible and only when it is impossible 
to make use of them, sMid)olization is call- 
(h 1 to help. 

I'hesc lour bricdly explained above, i.e,, 
transcendental, idealistic, symbolic, and 
mystic are special features of Indian art, 
being common to all [uoducts of it. They 
an* esp(‘ciaJly manifest in objects of art pro- 
duc(“d during the third epocli of the Gupta 
Dynasty, the most glorious time of Indian 
art. But they are (diaracteristic features 
of Indian art as contrasted with Greek, 
Konian and other Western arts and are 
nothing special of Buddhist art of that age. 

Now the Buddhist art of the third epoch 
of the Gupta Dynasty is possessed of a very 
important feature of its own, which dis- 
tinguishes it from Western art as well as 
from the Indian art of other periods. This 
is the rich expression of the iclea of altruism 
and mer(*y found in images of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva. It cannot of course be said 
that religions other than Buddhism contain 
no idea of altruism, but their main ideas 
are egoistic and what idea of altruism they 
contain are not quite pure, being more or 
less reciprocal or mutual. For instance, 
austerities are practised and sacrifices, 
ofl'eied with the idea that gods will reward 
the ficrsons doing so with favours and bles- 
sings. Buddhism, however, teaches man 
not to be contented with simply attaining' 
happiness and wisdom for his own sake, 
but to undertake the salvation of mortals 
after he has achieved the object of saving 
himself. In fact all Buddhas and Bodhi- 
wattvas exhort their believers to practise- 
austerities for altruistic purposes. This ie 
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•a teaching contained in no other Indian 
religions other tlian Mahayana Buddhism. 

On account of this cliaracUa istic feiiture 
of Mahayana Buddliism, images of Buddha 
and Bodliisattva must be reim'scutative of 
the spirit of mercy wliatever their forms 
may be. In oilier words, while e.sprc'ssive 
Df cairn, tenderness and wdsdom, they must 
,)e brimful of tiu' iiiiimi'eslalioii of iiiltnile 
mercy to^vards all living ensUnn's. Short 
of this, no object of IbiddliisI art. can Ix' 
said to be satisfactory. 

In short, Buddhist art of the third epoch 
of the (lupta Dynasty, which sncci'ssi'ully 
expressed the ideal of Mahayana Buddliism 
is characterizi'd by five featuri's, i.e.. trans- 
eendc'iitalism, idealism, mysticism, symbo- 
lism and altruism. H’Ik'sc ari', thcj'cfore, 
the most. I'ssential ])oiiits to whicli critics 
of Buddhist art must jiay their attimtion. 



Il,t' arc iK<ii(itni(j ever jOnrurtl 
On llic Path of Right, 

Truth uuil lead us suftdij onward 
Throtiijh, this rale of night. 

Bjj its joire indwelling 
Ecer us impelling 
In our efforts ne'er to cease 
Till we win release. 

On we go though oft temptations 
Lure us to detail, 

And the world reeeals its treasures 
Culling us to stay. 

With determination 
SpuDiing all temptation, 

To our holy purpose true 
We our way pursue. 

Yonder on th^ summit gleaming 
Of Perfection’s height, 

See in wondrous glory beaming 
Blest Nirmna's light. 
Steadfastly ascending. 

We, our journey ending. 

Shall in triumph enter in 
Endless hliss to win. 

A.'E. ZOKN 
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MAN-THE MAS- 
TERPIECE . . . . 

By the Ven. PALANt SRI VAJIRANANA 
MAHA-NAYAKA THERA 

HOI 'tiJil' mould man. Beautiful 
I ihoiiglits make man divine, a very 

^ ib’alima on earth,- - Imt ugly 

ilioiiglits make man a fteasl. Hence, to 
purily the heart* ol all base thoughts, to 
sow there llie siaxls ol saiictily a,nd to be the 
\ery emhoiiimciit oi the Dliarma must be 
the eii(ica\our oi every man. 

'riioiiglits ol lemmciatioii, thoughts of 
love and thoughts ol eom[!assion are beauti- 
liil. 'I'liey have llw efficacy ol purifying 
the luxirt, ol making our actions divine and 
.if bringing bliss to the wmrld. 'riie.se sacr- 
ed ihoiighfs and heiu'liccnl actions alone 
■iiakc man worlliy of l.is mime. 

In the ealegonj 0/ ugly thoughts arc in- 
eluded thoughts (if .sleep, thoughts of food, 
fearful thoughts, lustful thoughts, hateful 
thoughts, harmful thoughts, deceitful 
thoughts, unwise thoughts and distracted, 
thoughts, 'riicsc, according to Buddhism, 
arc thoughts in that they issue from 

the lu'arts of lower animals. 

]\lan miist think of higher things. He 
who is the king of all living things must 
see to the welfare of all. One must be 
eoiiseious of one’s debt and duty to all ani- 
mate life and of the high destiny that is his 
own. Henee, he that is horn a man 
llnxuigh the effieaey of past actions must 
w’isely walk the path of beauty. Necessary 
are food and clothing to man. But he 
must not devote his whole life to the quest 
of things material. Food is simply to keep 
the body going that one may live to serve 
the world and save himself. Clothing is 
merely for covering tlie body, and for pro- 
tecting it from lioat, cold and insects, — not 
for decoration. Every .slave can he free. 
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every leper clean. If his heart be not en- 
slaved by hatred or craving, the worst- 
whipped vassal is a king, for he rules the 
kingdom of his heart as a Cakravartin. 
Through the poverty of past actions one 
may be l)orn poor and stricken with an in- 
ciirablle disease but he can, by 'heart’s 
heroism, rise above his conditions and liv- 
ing happily, ensure a blissful future for 
himself. Even he that is cabin’d cribb’d and 
confin’d for his sins can wake to wisdom 
and live like a holy man. Our thoughts 
change so soon, so the wise man will dis- 
card any evil thoughts and concentrate his 
mind on beautiful ones. * If he does not, 
he will fade even as a forest flower, with- 
out giving any fragrance to the world. 
What use is a scentless flower that blooms 
in the desert ? What is a man that lives 
and dies a beast ? 

One may dress onself like a grandee, one 
may sprinkle oneself with perfume bought 
at the fair, and one may obtain titles of 
honour, but these will not make one noble. 
The craving for worldly glory is a craving 
as ugly as any other. Neither a rain of 
coins, nor a shower of titles, nor power 
over an empire will bring man content- 
ment. More of these things mean adding 
fuel to the fire. One wdio craves for these 
becomes ruthless and inhuman. For self- 
aggrandisement and self-advertisement he 
will do every harm he can to humanity and 
the world. Those misled mighty men, 
Attila, Alexander, Caesar and thousands of 
others did so. They fleeced, squeezed and 
sucked the world of its wealth, liberty and 
life .‘ind themselves died the greatest 
failures. But the Wi.se Men of the East 
gave up love of wife and life, and sove- 
reignty and self, and served and saved the 
world. They wore in their hearts the 
crown of content and their majesty was 
more than that of any Universal Monarch. 
In them, as Megasthenes has recorded, 
Alexander met more than his mettle and 
His Majesty had to humble himself before 
these meekest men. 

They knew that the secret of happiness 
was self-abnegation and not self aggran- 
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disement. The world, and esj)ecially the* 
West, to-day either hath not this wisdom 
or acteth not according to it. Hence see 
we a craving for more and more pleasures, 
the creation daily of new pleasures, cruel 
conquests, a mad race for world markets 
and world power, a growing discontent, a 
grown ng greed, hatred and a faster march 
towards tlip Gadarene slopes. 

Seeing these signs the silent watchers 
.sigh. The unknown benefactors of the 
world that keep vigil over it with pitiful 
heart and loving eyes, — they let their hearts 
melt and flow in a stream of cooling love. 

See the death of beauty to-day and the 

triumph of ugliness. Man that must be a 
preserver becomes a destroyer. Man that 
can rise up to Brahma climbs down to the 
level of a beast and hearts where love and 
pity must be are full of hate and rancour. 

But if the w'orld wakes not to truth, it 
will ore long be doomed. Awake ! arise ! 
man the master-piece, THE BEING that 
can bring the w'orld every blessing. .Give 
the heart to love and walk the path of 
pc'ace and perfection. 

SECRET OF THE 
GREAT BUDDHIST 
FORMULA 

By S, CHAKRAVARTY 

N ext to Trisharana, the Mahayana 
formula — “Ora Manipadme hum’’ 
has an importance, unsurpassed 
in the Buddhist religion. But unlike 
“Trisharana” its true import is quite 
veiled in mystery. An attem])t would be 
made here, to unravel this mystery and to 
elucidate the formula so as to make it in- 
telligible and more inspiring to its votaries. 

The expression is evidently Sanskrit and 
its most significant part is “mani-padme,” 
“om” and “hum” the first and last woi'ds 
thdugh Sanskrit, being nothing but mysti- 
cal particles. “Mani” means jewel and 
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‘“padme-” means lotus-flower combining 
them together we get jewel-lotus-flower, for 
their meaning. This literal meaning is as 
obscure as the w'ords themselves in their 
context. So we have to look for some deep- 
er medning behind the superficial incon- 
gruity. 

As the .weirds arc taken out of the Sans- 
krit language, so it may naturally be sur- 
mised that their idea is also derived Croin 
the Hindu religion. The idea seems to be 
actually associated with the mystic rite of 
the ifindu religion. Mysticism or Yoga 
plays a great part in the Hindu religion. 
Its practice mainly consists in fixing the 
mind on the six ncrv{'-(“entrcs of the body 
known as “Sliat-C'luikra.” They' are sup- 
posed to be of the form of a lotus, so also 
called “padina.” The lotus-form nerve- 
centre situated at the nav(!l is named 
“manipuram.” This name is explained 
thus: — “mani bad hhinnam tat padmam 
manipuram tattochyate” — “that lotus 
(lotus-form nerve-centre) being ex])anded 
like ’a jewel is termed for that reason 
“mani-puram” (full-blown .as a jewel). It 
is said to hfive (lod Siva as th(‘ presiding 
deity. 

“Shibenadhisthitam padmam bishvalo- 
lokana karaanam." 


“The lotus is presided over by Siva and 
it is the cause of getting a full view of the 
universe.’’ 

Its left side is specially graced by the 
goddess “Bhadra Kali’’ — a Mahavidya — 
i.e. onevof the high manifestations of the 
great Sakti goddess — “Bhadra Kali Maha- 
vidya hamabhage sushobhita.’’ 

It is a well known fact that the Maha- 
yana School of Buddhism is analogous to 
the Saiva and Sakta forms of worship of 
the Hindu religion. Siva and Sakti (i.e. 
Durga, Kali) are their chief deities. And 
both these d(dtie^ are found presiding over 
the Manipnra or Mani-padina as described 
above. So uiani-]mdnia of the Buddhist 
formula comes to nuaiii the very place of the 
two gods Siva and Jihadra Kali both of 
w'hich names imply that they are good, 
gentle and beneficent deities. As the dei- 
fied Buddha and his whole train of the gods 
of the Mahayana mythology hav(> l)ecn 
most a[)propriately conceived after the 
models of the tw'o chief Tantric deities — 
the very embodiments of goodness and gra- 
ciousness; so the contemplation of “mani- 
padma” in the Buddhi.st formula means in 
effect contemi)latiori of Buddha and his 
concomitant deities in the very light of 
their models. 


PLEASURE 


He who gives himself to vanity, and docs not give himself 
to meditation, forgetting the real aim {of life) and grasping at 
pleasure, will in time envy him who has exerted himself in 
meditation. 

Let no man ever look for whal is pleasant, or what is un- 
pleasant. Not to see what is pleasant is pain, and it is pain 
10 see what is unpleasant. 

Let, therefore, no man love anything; loss of the beloved 
is evil. Those who love nothing, and hate nothing, iMve no 


fetters. 

From pleasure comes grief, from pleasure comes fear; he 
‘iho is free from pleasure knows neither grief nor fear. 

From affection comes grief, etc. 

From love comes grief, etc. 

From lust comes grief, ’etc. 

From grded comes grief, etc. 


— The Dhammapada 
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The' Biosophical 

Interpretation 

ot Buddha By ELIZABETH GOODWIN 


T O STUDY the heroes of life accord- 
ing to the accepted method known 
as the study of history means to 
think of them as unupie individuals who 
lived in past gcuierations, who exerted a 
powerful induence on men, wlmso memo- 
ries are reverc'd to-d;iy, their names wor- 
shipped and tlu'ir teachings ('iishrined. 
But this mtithod, though it may indeed lead 
us to hero-worslii|» and theology, tails to 
penetrate the dimension ol living ol these 
masters of life. It is only when W(' our- 
selves transcend the plane td liniteness. of 
time, and approach the portals ol the man- 
sion of eternity that tin* tiau' signilicanci' of 
their lives and l<‘achings become known to 
us. 'I'he scii'iice of hiosophy enables us to 
reveal, at least in part, tlu- splendor and 
wisdom and heaiily of a soul known to men 
as (Totama, the Buddha. 

Buddha is acccpteil Iw India, tin* country 
where he was hort), as its greatest religious 
example in the senst' that Christ is accept- 
ed by the Catholics and Protestants. But 
the real Buddha dwelt in the inlinile uni- 
verse and belongs in essence to no [larti- 
cular country. All those who are univer- 
sal minded love him as a true teacher, a 
Son of the Highest. 

The name “The Buddha,” like 
“Christ,” is not a [tersonal name. As 
Christ means “the Anointed One,” 
Buddha means “the Enlightened One.” 
The Buddha’s family name was Gotarna; 
bis personal name, Siddhartha. As he 
came from the clan of tlie Sakyas, he is 
most commonly known in the Far East as 
Saky-afauni, the Sage of the Sakyas. 

. The Buddha’s search for truth was a long 
sand, arduous one. But one day as he sat 


under the Bodlii tree a sudden flash of en- 
lighlenment came to his mind. All his 
sullerings and over-comings had at la.st 
hroiight their fniit-^-Ius realization of the 
state of Nirvana, the knowledge of the 
highest. A great test canie to him with his 
great realization. “Why,” he asked him- 
seli,” sliotild 1 try to proclaim this cn- 
lightenineni. to [leopic ? If nu’ii arc not 
a,bl<- to understand my preaching tliey will 
hale me and trouble me.” After a struggle 
be overcame bini'^i'lf and fortbwitli went 
into tbe world to tell men of the new way 
of life. 

,\11 great sjnrilnal works are ebaraeteriz- 
ed Iw an outstanding attribute. Buddha's 
tc.icliiiig' is based mainly on one (piality — 
di'Mi-elessness. This is the human prero- 
(jiii'iitie necessai’y to bring one into tbe 
bigliest bliss of Nirvana. Tbe tpialitv of 
Buddha's spirituality is very diflieiilt to 
(liM crii. I ’lion (irsi n'ading his tlionglits, 
they seem ab.soluiely simple and even bare 
of the kind of s|»iiitual beauty that is 
found in tbe other great n'ligions works, 
such as the Bhaga\ad-Gita of India, and 
Lao-Tze’s ’^I'ao-Teh-King, simple us the 
latter is. Buddha's thoughts in no way 
affect the senses as out.staitdiug. Neither 
do they appeal to the ordinary mind. From 
the jtoint of view of these faculties, tlioy 
appear to be almost nothing at all. 

And yet in this lies something of the 
depth of the secret of Buddha’s life, as 
ex(iressed in his thoughts. On the surface 
they appear obscure. But once we begin 
to read them witJi the eye of desirelessness, 
what a calm hidden richness begins to 
greet us ! 
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.We are reminded of lotus blossoms — per- 
fectly calm, perfectly motionless — striving 
toward nothing, simply being. But in this 
“being” is a power greater than the might 
of armies; in it is a beauty that is immor- 
tal; a silence that leads the soul tack to the 
nameless, formless world where the spirit 
is a Silent King. Buddha’s words are like 
soulflowers. His thoughts arc to bo trea- 
sured as rare jewels. His spirit, lost to the 
merely human eye, ear and even the mind 
— is perfectly ineffable. There never were 
and never will be the words for it. 

Buddha’s teachings do not challenge — 
they do not con)mand — they do not preach. 
But they can make the soul cry silently. 
They can make it weep at its own poverty, 
at its great undevelopment. And they 
cause it to rejoice beyond measure at the 
promise held in store for him who over- 
comes the desire-life and can attain desire- 
less peace. 

The idea of desirelessness is a more ad- 
vanced spiritual principle than moat reli- 
gious leaders of the Western world have 
been able to understand or even ^affirm 
directly. This principle can give to those 
who seek for a clearer understanding of 
soul-striving a specific direction and can 
also help to clarify their idea of the i nn er 
goal. 

If anyone thinks that the direction of 
spiritual striving to get ahead, to succeed, 
to achieve, to accomplish and to advance, 
he does not yet understand the nature of 
soul-striving. The true striver is seeking 
to learn to get behind; to learn how to fail, 
how to lose everything, to do nothing, to 
retreat and finally at the pinnacle of spiri- 
tual perfection to become no one. The true 
striver is striving for “nothing.” Buddha 
knew that the desire of the soul is for 
“nothing,” the magical nothing that is a 
mystery to the senses. The soul’s yearn- 
ing is for complete desirelessness. 

One whose inward steps go in such a 
direction has a chance to attain to the state 
of desirelessness — the very heart of Bud- 
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dha’s teaching. One whose steps do not, 
lead in such a direction is not yet a souh 
striver but rather allows his animalistic 
desires and his mental confusions to make 
even of bis spiritual capacities a tool for the 
fulfillment of his selfish desires a'nd ambi- 
tions. This is the true reason why it is so- 
hard for the average humam being to un- 
derstand the meaning of spiritual laws and 
to affirm their reality. ^ 

It is easy to talk about understaanding 
Buddha. But let us remember that only 
when we ourselves begin to become “de- 
sireless” do wo become aware of Buddha. 
He cannot be rationalized and philosophiz- 
ed about. W^e must become aware of Him 
.... And for this we must have the 
courage to lose our old minds. For the 
mind is more difficult to lose than the body. 

Tlie teachings of Buddha are known 
mainly through the Dhaminapada, which 
corresponds to the New Testament in Chris- 
tianity. The essence of Buddha’s teach- 
ings is contained in the Four Noble 'Truths. 
The first is the fact oi suffering. Going 
deeper into this we come to the cause of 
sorrow, the second of the Noble Truths. 
Our attachment to the things which are 
finite and fleeting is the cause of sorrow; 
the third Noble Truth is then self-evident — 
eradication of the desires which cause suf- 
fering. How can this be done ? Through 
the fourth Noble Truth — the Eightfold 
I’ath. Neither repression nor asceticism 
will help, nor will materialism and liberti- 
nism. There is a middle way ; the eight- 
fold path, which leads up to Nirvana. 

Thus we attain the highest state of the 
Brahmin, the one who reaches the bioso- 
phere (in terms of biosophy). When one 
attains there how can he regret what he 
has done ? Only those who have follow- 
ed the wrong path can regret. “No remorse 
is found in him whose journey is accom- 
plished, whose sorrow ended, whose free- 
dom complete, whose chains are all sliaken 
X)ff,” Buddha tells us. He is beyond good 
and evil, beyqnd the dangers of the pas- 
sions. He is the desireless man. Hence; 
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iie- walks among friends and enemies with 
safety laughing the great laughter. 
"Therefore,” Buddha explains, "he who 
has no wound can handle poison; the un- 
wounded hand cannot absorb it. There is 
no evil to*hira that does no evil. I will en- 
dure abuse, as the elephant endures the 
arrow in the liattle.” His enemies are 
helpless to conquer him, though he will not 
resist them; they are feeble and weak, un- 
able to battfe him. "Into his victory 
which is never reversed,” the Dhammapada 
isays in describing the Buddha, “there en- 
ters no element of weakness; through what 
fault can you lead captive the faultless one, 
the Buddha whose sphere is Nirvana.” 
How clearly Buddha here tells us that men 
fall only through their own falsities, not 
through the strategics of others. 

Compared to the consciousness of Nir- 
vana how petty is the ordinary life to the 
mind of Buddha. "Better than a hundred 
years of impure and intemperate existence 
is a single day of moral, contemplative 
life.” 

"Better one day of insight into the 
deathless state of Nirvana than a hundred 
years of blindness to this immortality.” 

And now let us listen to a beautiful des- 
cription of the true biosopher, by quoting 
a page from the Dhammapada : 

"Not him do I call Brahmin who is 
merely born of a Brahmin mother; but him 
I call a Bramin who has attachment to 
nothing. 

"Him 1 call a Brahmin who has cut the 
bonds, who does not thirst for pleasures, 
who has left behind the hindrances. 

"Whosoever bears patiently abuse and 
injury and imprisonment, whose body- 
sguard is fortitude, he is the Brahmin. 

"He is the Brahmin who does not give 
^ay 't8 anger, who is careful of religious ^ 
jduties, who is upright, pure^and controU- 


“He is the Brahmin who in this very 
world knows the end of sorrow^ who has 
laid the burden aside and is free. 

"Whoso is wise with deep wisdom, see- 
ing the right way and the wrong, and has 
reached the goal, him I call Brahmin. 

"Not opposing those who oppose, calm 
amidst the fighters, not grasping amidst 
men wljo grasp, he is the Brahmin. 

"In whom are found no longings, wdio is 
free and detached from this world and the 
next, he is the Brahmin. 

"Who is clear as the moon, pure and 
limpid, and serene, who has quenched his 
thirst for life. 

"The Leader Supreme, the heroic, the 
great Rishi, the victor without lust and 
purified, the Buddha, he is the Brahmin.” 

And Nirvana is the home of the Brah- 
min, the free man. Nirvana is the peace 
which •passeth understanding. 

In these words of Buddha are revealed 
the nature of the Eightfold Path, with its 
w'ay of desirelessnesB, its compass of self- 
purification, and its mysterious goal : Nir- 
vana. 

Buddha was one of the few biosophers to 
become the perfect Master of the Eight- 
fold path. Therefore every striver will love 
him as Master, as friend — as an ever shin- 
ing beacon to direct us on the way, to illu- 
minate our steps, as a lover of the highest. 
Those who follow his call perfectly see al- 
ways his light before them, day after day, 
year after year, until at last his light mys- 
teriously becomes blended into the greater 
infinite light of Nirvana itself. Rightly in- 
deed was Gotama called Buddha, the En- 
lightened One. We too may become en- 
lightened and realize the Buddha within 
our own essence. 
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I N our Westciii world wc were tauglit aud 
are .still taught to some extent- -that 
ail ethical lii'e should be lived tor the 
sake ot another, thus placing its raison 
d'etre entirely outside of ourselves. We 
were constantly exhorted to do things for 
“(lod’s sake” or of ‘‘Christ’s sake,” for- 
getting that a wiser voice taught that ‘‘as 
we sow, we reap.” This practical aspect 
was overlooked in favor of an emotional 
one. 

However noble it may ha\e l)een to do 
things for “Ciod’s” or ‘ ‘Christ’s’ ‘ sake, the 
jiossibility of so doing is questionable. Ad- 
mitting for the sake ot illustrating the ab- 
surdity of this exhortation that the “God” 
we of the West were taught to belies »' in, 
exishs, and that ‘‘Christ” is also a divine 
person, these beings, we wore taught,. are 
so perfect and exalted above any fqnn of 
influence, that, whatever we do for ‘‘their 
sakes” can neither add to nor inlluence 
them in any way. They cannot gain any 
merit whatsoever. Neither ‘‘(tod” nor 
‘‘Christ” as such, have any ethical signi- 
ficance. 

On the other hand, if we regard the 
terms ‘‘God” and ‘‘Christ” as ideal names 
for certain natural law's, the same argument 
holds good. Thus the old-tiim* ('xhorlation 
in our modern days falls to the ground 
valueless, an out-w'orn superstition. 

The Christian Church in thus basing her 
ethic in myths has, in these modern days, 
through the discoveries and scholarshi[) of 
scientists and Biblical scholai's, lost her 
hold upon the majority of people. The up- 
rise of rationalism and science have Been 
disastrous to her influence. They have, in- 
vaded her territory and wrencheil from her 
bosom this false ideal and have found wdth- 


in man himself the reason why he should' 
be ethical. ‘‘As ye sow, ye reap”* has been 
restored to its rightful place in nusn’s ' 
minds. Man to-day lives, an ethical life 
for hin own sake - -thus man himself reaps 
the benefit and incidentally benefits otliers. 

I 

Obviously, an etliieal life lias iiofliing to 
do will) religion as sueli. An ethical life 
has to do with the chenuslry of llie Doci- 
h'SS ( i 1(111(1 !<. 

In a much more explicit way than Paul, 
the Buddha slates the same scientific fact. 
He looks at man himself a,nd (iiids him to 
he at ev(‘r\ nionuuit the I'csnl! (pf his 
thoughts: and lie adds that a hajipy 
thought produces well-being, luit a, painful 
thought produces ill. 

Parallel with ibis, Paul slates that 
‘‘w'hatsocver thing, s are true, honest, pure 
and of good )('|)ort, think on tho.se ihings” 
but fails to add the reason why one should 
think on those things. 

'riie Buddha, like modern science, jdae- 
ed the basis and reason for an etliieal life 
within man himself. To the Buddha, the 
result of an ethical life exjires.sed itself as 
a purified personality. It was the indivi- 
dualization of ‘‘Commit no sin, but do good 
deetls, and let thy heart he pure.” It also 
indicated that the individual W'as on the 
Iiath of cultural preparation for a deeper 
experience — the ethical perfection which 
culminates in Nirvana. 

It is not generally understood that, 
thought is creative, that it is ‘‘mind in ac- 
tion.” Knowing this, the Buddlia rightly 
insisted on the primary training of right or 
controlled conscious thought. The intelli- 
gent Buddhist, of (course, knows that it is 
wrong or uncontrolled thought that binds 
him to Samsara. Not only that, such wrong 
thought binds the constituents of pe?’8ona- 
‘lity together. ‘‘Thinking is their main- 
stay,” the Bwddha said. If, then, in our 
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ignorance- of psychology and chemistry we 
have fated ourselves to the Wheel of Birth 
and .Death, then through knowledge of tlie 
creative power of thought we can free our- 
selves. This is logical. Kor, if ignorance 
bind.s, wisdom frees; if hate poisons, love 
heals. 

* -> 

We DOW* see tlint elhicft deal, noi with 
emotion nnd s(M)timeiU, but witli intelli- 
genee and 1*heniistry. An etlncal life is 
essentially one lived in harmonious ebemi- 
ea! rejietion. 

Tlwit we are the- result of our thoughts 
and not a erea,ture apart from the thought 
world, is the tc‘a(*hing of both modern 
scienei' and llie Jhiddlia. As man is ndated 
to the material elements through imfier- 
sonal laws of |>liysiologieal relationship: to 
th(‘ livijig organism througli biological la\vs 
of \ ital ndihliotislii]): so is he to the thought 
world through ])syeliologieal rolationsliip. 
^rhus man <’onstitutes a vast laboratory of 
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alchemy, in whicli lus tliought is tlie ac- 
tive factor. 

The foundation stones of our living, feel- 
ing, willing and thinking, are the colls of 
which w(‘ arc made, and the secoridary 
basis is fche viscej*al system of glands and 
organs into \vlii('h they are federated and 
which eonstituU^ the eluanists of tlie body. 
Vital ehomistry is a. stef) higlior than physi- 
cal clicmistry and it is the dotfurniner 
In'tween organic and inorganic matter. 

Mental eheinistr} is a step higlier still, 
and is tlu' (l('tennpi('i' of the differences 
lu‘hvee)i tlj(' biological and psychological 
nature of uum and races. 7^lie_ internal 
scfUT^tions of lh(‘ glands, into wliicli the 
))o\ver in tlu' indi\idual oi'ganif* dev('[op- 
\iseeral lissu(‘s a!(‘ dillVrentiated, deter- 
mine and const itut(' mneh of tlu‘ inhorent- 
nuait and funet uui . 

Mental eliemistry is the effect of thought 
upon the (‘n(lo(*nne or duedh'ss glands, as 
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they dominate the body tUrougliout all the 
cycles of life from within, inharmonious 
thought causes abnormalities, upsets the 
entire equilibrium of the bod) , disturbs the 
functions of the organs ol llie body; thus 
science shows conclusiAclj tliat we arc the 
results of our thoughts. 

[Without going into di'tail of the i)8>{ ho- 
logical aspect ol each gland, let us glimpse 
in a general way at the result ol thought. 
Professor Elmer Gates oi Washington, 
D.C., in his various experiments found 
that a change of the mental state changed 
the chemical character ' of perspiration. 
Causing a subject to breathe into a tube for 
five minutes and arousing in him the emo- 
tion of anger, he found after cooling the 
tube on ice and allowing it to condense, a 
brownish substance. The emotion of sor- 
row produced a gray substance; remorse a 
pink substance, etc., etc. 

“Enough poison,’’ the Professor writes, 
“would be eliminated in otic hour of in- 
tense hate, by a man of average strength, 
to cause tlie death of perhaps eighty per- 
sons, as these aie the deadliest ])oisons 
known to science.’’ ‘ 

In December, 1925, at New Haven, 
Conn., the Yale Medical School arrived at 
three conclusions re cancer : (1) That it is 
not infectious; (2) that it cannot be deve- 
loped except by persons in whom there is an 
hereditary cancerous strain; (3) that even 
persons tainted with a strain cannot deve- 
lop the growth spontaneously — but only 
through the agency of environmental fac- 
tors, chief among which is frictional irrita- 
tion. This can have only one interpreta- 
tion — the thought of hatred is the cause of 
cancer. 

We have read much of late that cancer 
is on the increase — so is hatred and .selfish- 
ness. “Hatred does not cease by hatred, 
hatred ceases only by love,” said the 
Buddha. To paraphrase this quotation in 
the light of science we may write, “Cancer 
docs not cease by hatred, cancer ceases only 
by love.” 
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Likewise forced marriage relationship 
arouses antagonism which at the time of 
conception may generate many forms, of 
disease. This antagonism of anger and' 
hatred may result in terrible conditions. 
Malformations and cancerous conditions 
are sometimes generated through inharmo- 
nious sex relations, because the sex nature 
in common with all other subconscious ac- 
tivity, has no discrimination in regard to 
the attraction of opposite magnetism. 
Herein lies the torture of forced sexual re- 
lations and the anger, hatred and antago- 
nism engendered therebjv, with the conse- 
quent destructive results to future genera- 
tions. 

With deep insight the Buddha truly 
plumbed to the depths of thought and say 
in it a creative power to be used either des- 
tructively or constructively. Would that 
His words were impressed upon all minds ! 

Our modern interpretation of the first 
\crse of the Dharmapada is thus strictly in 
line with modern science. Thus we have 
first controlled thought resulting in a har- 
monious chemical reaction; poised mind 
resulting in a gentle, serene character bas- 
ed m a healthy, radiant body. 

It is now obvious to us that the past 
teaching of doing things or living for 
“God’s sake” or even “Buddha’s sake” is 
absurdly false. These different “sakes” 
do not make an ethical life. It is the in- 
felligcnt practice of the ideals that the 
Buddha teaches and Paul teaches that, 
when carried out, are reacted in the che- 
mistry of the body producing harmony, 
love and health, it is in the body that re* 
sultfi manifest themselves — not in the 
myths called “God” and “Christ.” 

In the same way what is called prayer is 
answered or not answered. It is a chemi- 
cal reaction when health is desired or a 
creation in mind by thought when objec- 
tive desires are voiced. “God” doesn’t 
answer prayer, nor does the gentleman dis- 
p'ense “providence” : it is but the working 
of natural law when “answers” are obtain- 
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ed. We Are concerned with natural law 
which exists, not with supernatural Jaw 
which does not exist. 

Thus in every department of life we are 
the result of our thought whethei- that <lc- 
partnieht be a business or profession. We 
cannot escape the results of our thoughts. 
At the Same 'time the power lies in our 
hands to ‘avoid undesirable thought and 
thus build, our lives intelligently and free 
from ill-producing thought. Briefly, we 
are creator}!. 

As a chemist in bis laboratory can take 
the various organic elements and build by 
different combinations the things he de- 
sires, so can wc, by taking the mental ele- 
ments ot k)ve, kindness, wisdom and gi'utle- 
ness intelligently build and purify our 
Consciousness, so that Nirvana ina\ be 
realised and the door opened to the Jligti!"<t 


WESTERN 

By J. F. 

I T is a peculiarity, perhaps also a neces- 
sity, of the conquering progress of 
Buddhism throughout the countries 
of the Orient, that in those various coun- 
tries it has assimicd in each a slightly 
differing form, has taken on a slightly 
different tinge or complexion in the man- 
ner of its presentation, accordant more or 
less with the character of the new people 
among whom it thus has spread. This 
could hardly be otherwise. Just as every 
nation or jieople has a particular and 
characteristic garb in which it dresses its 
physical body, which is generally the one 
found by long experience to be that best 
suited to the country and climate of such 
a people or nation, so in a sense each nation 
or people on the globe, as also each collec- 
tioif of peoples and nations, have developed 
what might be called a national mental 
garb which is characteristib of their parti- 


Reality — our Essential Nature. 

The Buddha constantly exhorted His 
disciples to prevent Karmic thought from 
arising. He said, “11 an earnest person 
lids roused hmisell ij he is not forgetful; 
if his deeds are pure — i.e,, non-vvilling; if 
he restrains himself, then his glory will 
increase.’’ 

Therefore, let us lorgct the past, let us 
put the past behind us, let us commence to- 
day to Iniild our lives intelligently and thus 
reiiecni ourselves from Banisara. We have 
the key — Thought. Bet us remember that 
wc cannot rise higher than our thoughts; 
that we cannot sink lower than our 
thoughtH; that as we think, so we are; for 
did not the Buddha say “All that we are 
IS the resnll ol what we liave thought, it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of 
oiir thoughts ? 


BUDDHISM 
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ciilar mental make up, specially suited to 
their particular proclivities of mind, and 
which there is no more reason for asking 
them to change their physical national 
costume. Consequently when any new 
set of ideas is set before any people, they 
cannot help giving those ideas, w'hen they 
adopt them, a dress something similar to 
that in which all their ideas are clothed. 
They cannot rightly be expected to do any- 
thing else. 

Thus it has been m the history of that 
'-ot of ideas which we currcniB call Bud- 
dhism. The Buddhism of Burma or 
Ceylon is not quite the same in respect of 
the dress in wliich it is ])rc-,cntod, as the 
Buddhism of China or Ja])an or Tibet. 
Indeed, so much so is this the case, that 
many superficial observers are to be found 
who maintain that there is one kind of 
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Bucldliism in, say, Bnniia,, and anotlier 
and a different kind in Japan, calling the 
former by the name of Sontliein, and 
the latter by the name of Northern, llud- 
dbisni. Nevertheless, the true know'er of 
BnddhiKin in both the countries can aflirm 
that there is no difference as regards’ itie 
actual tn/tlir.r of the Buddhism profossed in 
these countries, hut only a diffen'ncc as 
regards the }nunncr of their setting forth. 
Such knowers can attest that as regards all 
the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, 
identically the same Ix'liefs are held in 
Burma and ('ey Ion and 'Tibet, in Siam and 
China and Japan. 

It will be the same, and must he the 
same, when, if cviw, there arises a full- 
blown, full-blooded school of Western Bud- 
dhism. 'The West with its strongly pro- 
nounced individuality will be hound to im- 
press the stamp of that individuality upon 
its understanding and exjire.ssion of Bud- 
dhism, just as it lias done, and continually 
does, in regard to everything else it takes 
up. But in doing so will it hold, will it 
retain, as faithfully as Tilxd ami China 
and Ja|)an have retained, the suhjecl to the 
law of destruction. In other words, every- 
thing in this fundauK'iitals of that Faith 
underneath all the variety of ex])ressions of 
that Faith which find currency in those 
countries ? 'This is the question that is 
giving nmcli food for tlioiiglit, and (wen 
anxiety, to .some oh.si'rvers of the present 
day progress ol Buddhist ideas in the West, 
in one quarter and another. For they see 
that under the name of Buddhism many 
ideas are In'ing [iropagated in the West by 
various individuals, wliieli bear only a 
.superficial resetnhianee to the teachings yf 
the Biiddlia in some one detail or othhr. 
And it is quite obvious that these indivi- 
duals have never taken the trouhle to in- 
form themselves fully and accurately upon 
all that the Buddha's message to men 
imports, but have liad their fancy seized 
by some mere incidental detail of that 
teaching, and now set it forth to all who 
will listen to them as if it were one of the 
main features of the Buddha’s message, 


nay, as if this were Buddhism, the whole 
of it, the entire message of the Buddha to 
mankind. In this way, in one and another- 
quartej-, vegetarianism, liumunitarianism, 
non -resistance, jiaeifism, kindness to 
animals, and so on, have been, and are 
being presented by enthusiastic believers 
in these excellent causes, as if the lJuddha 
were merely a distinguished protagonist 
of these ideas, and nothing more. Sudi 
conceptions of the Biuklba siiViply arise 
from ignoran{;o of the Buddha and what he 
taught. But the perturbing thing is that 
lliongh this ignorance wildly [ircvails, it 
does not in the least deter the self-assured 
and enthusiastic vegetarian or humanita- 
rian, or wlialever lu* may lie, from assum- 
ing that lie is possessed not of ignorance 
but of knowlefige of that of wliieh he 
sjK'aks, and so misleading still more and 
more jieople as to the real eliaraeter of 
Buddhism as he carries on his enthusiastic 
activities on beJialf of his own favourite 
ideas. Here most surely, and here more 
fatally than anywlien' else, is provi'd true 
I lie saying that “ the most liarml'iil thing 
in the world is energetic ignorance.’' 

'riie time, then, seems to liave arrived 
for those who know what tlu^ Buddha- 
dliaiiiina is, to have done with all the jileas- 
a,iil complavenies with which the} have 
Jiitherto regarded — and so seemed to con- 
done, if no( ituh'ed to a.p|)rovc — all tlie.se 
v.irious expositions from the lips of tho 
igiiorant, of Buddhism as this, that, and 
the other thing, and to make it clear and 
beyond all mistaking that Buddhism is not 
just a sort of amiable anything-yoii-like 
that sounds pretty, hut a very definite and 
decided understanding of the nature of life, 
and equally deiiniit' and decided method of 
jiroeedure in consonance with that under- 
standing. In short, the time lias come 
when Buddhists in tiic West wlio are real 
Buddhists, and not merely persons who for 
one reason or another have taken a fancy 
to cal] themselves such, should make a firm 
stand for what they know to bo the Buddha- 
dhainma, and keep sternly aloof henceforth 
from all that is not in complete accord with 
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tfie Dhaftima, since to 
■do otherwise, in the pre- 
sent-state of ignorance 
•of true Buddhism which 
prevails among the 
general * public in all 
Western countries, 
simply means* to give 
the impi’ession that 
tliey coniTfenance and 
approve of all these 
various vagaries of self- 
styled Buddhists which 
are all the time being 
offered to the WestcTii 
wnrld as Buddhism, 
l^ow' has come the time 
when the g('nuine Bud- 
dhist doctrine, the doe- 
trinc of flic Buddha, 
must be insisted upon 
and kept v(!ry distinct- 
ly apart from all self- 
styled Buddhism, so as 
to eiiMire that when 
Buddhism does become 
established in the West, 
as it is in the Far Fast, 
here as there, under 
all the variety of its 
expressions in words, 
it will liave at the back 
the very same founda- 
tion of true Buddhist 
doctrine that it has in 
China and Japan and 
Tibet despite all tlie 
dill'eronce of its outward 
forms in those countries 
from the forms })reva.l- 
ent in Ceylon and 
Burma and Biani. 



In doing this it nmst 
,be made very: clear 
what exactly are the 
Buddha, the Dhararaa 
and the Sangba, the three treasures that 
arp- f)recious to every Buddhist for whaj 
they arc to him, and also if^lhc world only 
Jtnetv it precious and valualjle to the world 
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for what arc to it, for th(> furu-tion wdiich 
they discharge in its spiritual economy. 

First, it must be made clear and plain 
that a Buddha, any Buddha, in wdiatever 
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era of human history appearing, Gotama 
Buddha or any other, fulfils to that era, or 
more exactly to the men of that era, the 
function of Shower of the Way in the 
world, through the world, to beyond-the- 
world. What docs that mean ? It means 
that there is a necessity for merf to know 
the way that will bring them to bcyond-the 
world, which necessity resides in the fact 
that life here in the world is an unsatisfac- 
tory and unsatisfying things. And it 
means that precisely this necessity is met 
by a Buddha, the function of such an One 
being just to indicate from his own certain 
knowledge of it, the Aay which will in- 
fallibly conduct men to the one sole satis- 
factory thing there is for them, the getting 
beyond the world, the attaining of wliat is 
called in Buddhist language, Nibbana. It 
must be made perfectly clear that this is 
what a Buddha is, and that this is all that 
he is. It must be set forth j)lainly, and 
firmly maintained that he is not a god or 
deva or member of any kind of theological 
combination whatever, however plausibly 
conceived by any worshipper of any god : 
that he is not an avatar or imbodiment of 
"Visnu or anybody else in any trinity of 
Hindu or non-Hindu origin. It miist be 
ixjsitively maintained that he is just what 
he is and nothing else the setting-forth of 
the way to beyond-the- world, the pattern 
in his own person of one who has travelled 
tfiat way to its perfect end, and therefore 
by that fact the superior of all gods since 
these, just because they are gods, by that 
fact show themselves to be still in the 
W'orld, that is, universe, in some sphere or 
realm of tlie same, however lofty, and so, 
still very far away, notwithstanding the 
lofty position of some of them, from having 
transcended tlie world, from having over- 
come in themselves the craving for its 
pleasures, which in their case precisely as 
in that of all other living beings, has 
bought them to tlu* particular position they 
occupy in the world or the universe. 

The next thing that must be made and 
kept perfectly clear is the nature of the 
Dhamma. It must be set forth so plainly 
as to be beyond jiossibility of mistake that 
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the Dhamma, that is, the doctrihe declar- 
ed, made known, by a Buddha, is the full 
and complete statement for all practical,, 
purposes, of tlie way by which the beyond*’ 
the-world may be reached by any and every 
man, the sure and certain indicatiem of the 
method vvliereby the world may be trans- 
cended : — this, all this, but nothing else 
whatever. It must be made clear and kept 
clear that it is not a system of theology or 
cosmology or philosophy or any “ ology ” 
or “ osipiiy ” of any kind whatsoever, but 
IS quite plainly and simply a w'ay, a method 
of tloimj something: and that being this, a 
method of doing something, it has no con- 
cern in thomeslves with any species of 
theories or views that may have arisen or 
in the future may ari.si', or at present may 
be current in the minds of men concerning 
any matter ajiart from the one urgent 
necessity of men the tiiiding of tlie way to 
licyond-the- world . It must he made and 
kept perfectly clear that all attempts by 
this or that one, in this or that quarter, 
from whatever motive well-meaning or ill- 
moaning, to make out a connection 
between it any theory or view' of the world 
and its construction, an' simply beside the 
mark, since its primary concern is not with 
the world at all hut simply and solely W'ith 
th(^ w'ay to transcend the world, hence 
takes cognisance of that world only in so 
far as is neccs.sar\ in pointing out the way 
to its transcending, and not an iota further. 
In sliort : the true Buddliist as distinguish- 
ed from the pseudo-Buddhist in all his un- 
fortunately many varieties, will have to 
insist u})on that old characterisation of the 
Dhamma by the Buddlia himself as a raft, 
as a means of escape, a method of crossing 
a river; as something therefore to be used, 
worked wdth hands and feet (as the 
Buddha’s ow'ii w’ords put it), in order to 
got the good of it, in order to fulfil the one 
purpost! for which it has been made. He 
will have to insist and keep on insisting, 
as often as others try to make out that it ' 
is only one more system of thought to be 
classified and put away in its appropriate' 
pigeon-hole among other systems, that it. 
is a means to ah end but that end the grpatr^ ;• 
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est, and in truth, the only truth one which 
makes universal appeal to men the ending 
-of pain, and is therefore a means which is 
the greatest and most important that has 
ever been offered or ever can be offered, to 
the care* of mankind. 

The third thing which must be kept clear 
and distinct before men’s minds when they 
approach ‘the study of Buddhism is the 
position of the Sangha, since the Dhamma, 
as just shown, is a practical affair, it is only 
to be found in concrete, actual form where 
it is fully practised; that is to say, it is only 
to be found in its fullness in men who fully 
practise it. And the men who fully prac- 
tise the Dhamma and thus furnish it with 
its concrete manifestation as an actual fact 
among the other facts of the world are, in 
their collectivity, what we call the Sangha 
or Assembly, So far in Western Bud- 
dhism but little remark is made of the 
Sangha, partly because it has not yet ap- 
peared in force, in its current form of wear- 
ers of the Yellow Rohe, livers of what the 
West calls the “monkish” life, and partly 
because its presence is not particularly de- 
sired, or its significance fully appreciated 
in the West. If, however, Western Bud- 
dhists or pseudo-Buddhists should ever be- 
gin to theorise and s})cculatc upon the 
nature and function of the Sangha, then 
it would become the duty of the genuine 
Buddhists, whether of East or West, to 
point out and maintain the clear distinc- 
tion that obtains between the conventional 
and externally observable Sangha, and the 
real Sangha which, as the Pali books say, 
is worthy of all the honoui’ and respect and 
homage that men can pay it, being the 
richest field for the sowing of meritorious 
deeds that there is in the world, this latter 
real Sangha consisting of these who do tru- 
ly and in fact walk the way that leads to 
the overcoming of the world, the conquer- 
ing of its attracting power. They will 
point out that while it is open to any one 
possessed of the necessary number of years 
in the Order, of the Yellow Robe to admit 
any nne to that Order who can comply with 
few necessaiy requirement^ for admission 
^ l^at Order, it rests with the man him- 
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self, after that admission, as to whether he 
shall pass on and become one of real 
Sangha that is the third of the splendid 
treasures the world holds, such Sangha. 
being the company of those who in deed 
and truth present the fully glory of the 
Dhamma* in the persons of these who em- 
body that Dhamma in the only manner in 
which it can be embodied, in human lives, 
in doing homage to such, the ordinary 
man of the world i.s admitting the great- 
ness of their aim and achievement in tread- 
ing that higher Eightfold Path which he 
also in his turn expects one day to tread 
wlicn, in this or some other lifetime, he 
has grown ripe for such effort. Till that 
tijiic comes, as being the next best thing he 
t ail do, he siipports with the necessaries of 
physical life that is, with food, clothing, 
shelter and medicine those who are living 
that higher life, and considers himself 
privileged in being permitted to do so. 
What indebtedness may be involved in such 
giving, so he considers, life not on the side 
of the receiver of the gifts but on the side 
of those who are allowed to make sins thus 
they are allowed to contribute their 
little shares towards the Dhamma in 
actual, visible form. 

And so, to sum up : If by Buddhists in 
the West, these three treasures of their 
Faith, the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, are clearly defined to themselves 
and firmly and uncompromisirigly main- 
tained to others as respectively, the Teach- 
er of the way to beyond-the-world, the 
positive Teaching or Instruction as to that 
way and its following, and the Company 
or Assembly of these actually are treading 
that way, then whatever else Western 
Buddhism from time to time may add to 
th(!m upon its own by-paths of thought 
sjieculation, it will not be likely to stray 
very far from the fundamental teaching 
called Buddhism as it is recorded in the 
Pali Canon. And on the positive side, it 
will be able to pick up and fondle one or 
another idea of oriental flavour and call it 
Buddhism which at present seems to be a 
favourite pastime in various circles in the 
iWest. 
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India, Europe and Far East 


Custodian For 
Buddha Gaya 

^ ( .\LCrTT\ 

Animal Meotinf,^ nf tlu* Iii- 
(liuri Miilmh' dhi Society passed 
llie [oliuw in ;4 rcsolntinn on Feb, 10: 
“Tlio SfX'U'iv loams wilb 
ri’i^ret tliul tlio (lost ot oustodian of 
ilio J ‘mddlia^niya Torn file lias 

been nboli-lnxl aial fbat I he tmtire 
inanaLfOTiifiil • i tho tein[)lo ha^ now 
be(*ii ;'ivon ro the Mahunl oi 
lhi(l(lhM<»a\ a wilhonl ooiiMiltiii'j; tiiu 
tvisho; ol Ihiddhi'^fs who are dee[ily 
inioroste<l in the ^afoly and pi-e- 
servatiou oi tlie ieniplo." 

The meeting also proiesied against 
the alleged ]»lanlatioii of jilantain 
trees among tin' shifias round iln^ 
tenijile thereby exposing the old 
irKtimmentH to sure desirue.tion. 

The muetiiig urged on the (ioveni* 
inent of India lo re-apip int the (’us* 
tod 1 an so as to prevent damage be- 
ing done to one of I Iks most ancient 
and most hislorie teinjili's in India, 
whicli is ]o(»k(‘d upon by Ihe entire 
Jhuldliist world as its t'entra) 
shnne. 

Buddhist Temple For 
London 

I. 0 M) 0 \ 

-iile for tlio erection of the 
propostxl Ihuldhist Temjile in 
Lomlon ss'as seiecied near Itegciit 
Park, Lomlon, N.W.I., attached to 
tlu' Hnddhist Mis^^oJl in London, 
TIk^ Secretary of the Missjoji, Mr. 
S. I>a>a, accordingly made an ap[)li- 
i^otion to the L.('.(’. to Siccui'e per- 
mission to build the tetn[)le at (lie 
site. Tile lias now* replied 

refusing to grant pi'rmis.sion to build 
the tomplo at Itegent Park or any- 
where in the London area, as the 
neighbours in the district, it is 
feared, would raise objecliojj to 
ceremonial noises. 

Mr. Daya said ho communicated 
the refusal of the L.C.O. to the 
hoad-qnart<jrs of the Malialxjdhi 


Societies at (\>loriibo, and suggested 
the erection of the proposed teinjile 
voinewher.* in the siihiirhs provided 
tlie Suhurhaii Uorovigh (’ouiicil raises 
no f'l)|('e' i( n. 

World-Famous Hall of 
Lohans 

Destroyed By Fire 

Sn won \i 

^11 Fj w orld-faimnis Hall of Lohan-., 
tie* honu‘ of 5IH inlage^ ot un- 
mortal Luddhirl. «ll'^(MpJc*’ , has IxM-n 
conipleteiy d<*slro\ed bv firc'. 

This hall has lieen for numy vears 
one of tlu‘ most renowned atlrac- 
tioii^ of the histone Liri\ing Temple 
iji Hantgehow, abonl 10 miles south 
of Sham^liui. 

h wa^ built in tia* late <luys of 
the Mine Dynasty fm<l (‘(anpleied m 
lh(‘ early days ot the Mamdin 
rt‘gime: tlu* ball tmd the images 
Mere al)ont 000 y(*aiv old. The loss 
]S irrepaiablc, 

n'lit*, tire is Indieyed to have biaui 
eansf‘d by tlu* ignition ol thi* silk 
awnni'j-' eovering the, images. 
Owuifjf to llu* dr\ w'eatlu'r ami tlu* 
jiileiioi' tii’edightmc ecpiipincnt the 
tlaines spreail rapidlv and soun on- 
velopt'd (Ik* whole stnu-tiire. 

Lnr a time the mam temple was 
threat ent‘d and the* tlaines were only 
cut t>T after the strnclures linking 
the hurning hall with ihe temple 
were deiiadislied. 

Tile Janymg ^J’emple i'b <aie of lit* 
oldest monasteries in Fiiina. ll 
was a Cl lit re of worshijj as early as 
the Sung ,1 ) y n as tv f OCa) I Pi7 ) . 

Congress of Religions 
at Calcutta 

JjONDOV 

glJf Francis Yoimghusband has ac- 
ce])te.d an invitation from the 
Karnakrishna (’entemtry ('‘elebrations 
(.’ommitteo to attend a (kmgrosH of 
Ileligions at Calcutta on March 1st. 
,f . 


Sir Fiancis will represent the* 
World C’ongress of FaithVi wdiich 
held its conferences in London last 


-lulv. 


Now a Monk iti Tibet 
One Time a Hollywood 
Writer , 

Nkw ^ouk 

QALHIOT FORT, highly-paid 

Ilollxwood scenario writer, and 
tuyomitt^ dinner party guest, is a 
monk 111 Tibet, where “cveiwlimig 
he once lield dear — tame, 'ortniie, 
the eaithls pleasures of the fh‘sh — 
sei'in em|>ty cuinpared with tlie ex- 
alted merlilalioii achieved in tins 
haven of infinite silence.” 


Die letter iii winch he writes these, 
weld., is wo*itli*n to Marina Piiss*cr, 
k.iigli'li act less 111 Ifollyw’ond, and 
IS (1 h*. tir.->t that, has been heard of 
him sni(‘e he disappcan‘d ‘a year 
ago, leaving a lialf timshed script on 
his desk in Fniversal Studios. 

Hf‘ hte- rexeaied to Mrs. Passm* 
that lu* Is leading his new life he- 
cans<‘ a well-known director's ac- 
tress wife willi whom lie fell in love, 
ri'fiised t<* leave her luisliand for 
him. 

''rher(‘’s ue\er a word -poken 
h»‘ie, ’ he writes, “hut w'e arc ]>er- 
iiiittixl to wiilf* an occasional letter 
to fnemls outside. 

“1 urn ])crfc*etly haj)j»,N in a beauli- 
hil while castle high in the hills. 
Tiiere’s no yearning io return lo 
IlollywoiHl and to thing.s J once 
lo\ed. 


“The freedom I have found from 
suffering is too realistic to be short- 
lived. I shall never return. I have 
loumi contentment.” 

Short, stoutish Garret Fort, wise- 
cracking scenario writer was lonely,, 
there made a hit with w^omen,. 
suffered hecause be could not im- 

jiresH tlii'in. ^ 

Lady Marguerite Strickland, 
J,wenty. three-year-old daughter of 
ihe Furl of Barnly who met Fort on* 
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her honej^moon trip to Hollywood 
two years aj^o, described him and 
his eager friendship aTter an acci- 
dental irieeting. < 

She said*: “We met him in the 
Vendome Ilestaurant. He was ex- 
tremely kind^to us, entertained us 
several times.” 

Fort had been married, divorced 
some lime ago. 

ife was always searching for some 
single friendship, lie was unlucky 
in love. 

Fort writing to Marina Passer, 
Fnglisli actress friend in Hollywood, 
said that he “rejecte<i the earthly 
pleasures oi the flesh lor thfj medi- 
tation achieved in this haven of in- 
finite silence.” lie said that his 
reason lor disappearing was that ho 
was in love w'lth the wife of a w'dl- 
known director. She did not re- 
turn ins love. 

''Measured'' 

Intelligence of 35,000 

Tokyo 

'jpiilO Japanese have the highest m- 
telligeneo among Oriental 
peoples and nearly the highest m 
the world, claims Dr. Kanichi 
Tanaku. Ho lias taken psychologi- 
cal n iea.su remciits of 35,628 persons 
in Japan, (’hina, Korea, Manchuria 
and Formosa. 

He reports that the Japanese have 
an intelligence index of 49, Koreans 
of 39 and Manchurians of 37. 

Buddhism and 
Hinduism 

Saranath Dharmasala 

Benakks 

qpHE opening ceremony of aHarge 
,^Dharmasala, for the use of Bud- 
dhist pilgrims from various parts of 
the world, in front of great Bud- 
dhist temple, Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
Saranath, performed by Mr. 



Fhen Fhang lioh, ( ou^-uI-General for 
(/hina. ^ 

The tuiuTion wa^ Jiclti in the [>re 
serice of a large gathering of Bud- 
dhists and Hindus. Pandit Mala- 
viya presided. 

A welcoiiie address u as jiresentod 
to the (’onsul-Hencrai on behaJl of 
Saiiataiiists, Sikhs, .lams, Buddhists, 
Arva Saniujists and followers of 
Ary a Dharma. 

Mr. Devapriya, (li iicral Secretary 
of the Mahabodhi Suciely, in his 
welcome speech, said that Mr, 
(Mien (’hang Loh had cume there as 
the lifiiK aired represcniative of a 
great country whose civilisation was 
as old as that of India. Fhina and 
India liad many things in coniiiioii 
and the problenns that both coun- 
tries had to faee w’ctc ver\ rnucli 
j-mnlar. After the mtrodueliun of 
Ihidilhi-sin 111 China, both countrit‘s 
liud eome closer and estahlished 
religious, cultural and even com- 
mercial bonds which had [persist c<J 
tor eentunes. He hoped the Chinese 
Consul-Geiierars pre^eneo thon^ 
might be the Ix'ginning and revival 
of those cordial religions and cultu- 
ral relations. The Dharmasala was 
the embodiment of brotherliness 
whiidi Hindu India felt for Bud 
diusts of all eountne«. 

Seth Jugulkishore Birla observed 
that the teachings oi Dhaminajiada 
and the Gita were e-sentiaily the 
same. He hoped tliat the followers 
of the .Arya Dharma. such as Sana- 
tanists, Sikhs, .luui'-, Buddhists, 
Arya Sarnajists, etc., would promote 
brotherly teeling. The Dharmasala 
was a ])urly Hindu and Ihiddhist 
structure and Saranath was a place 
of fiilgrimage for 70 crores of Hindus 
and Buddhists from all parts of the 
world. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Bud- 
dhism was not a different religion 
from Hinduism but one aspect of it. 
Both Hindus and Buddhists should 
promote brotherly feeling and rise 
together and tell Europe that sjii ri- 
tualism w^as higher than materia- 
lism* He said that Hindus believ*^d 


that God dwells in all and created 
conijia^'sion, which was- the import- 
ant Itoichiiig of ihiddhisni. 

Periorining the v^pening ceremony, 
Air. ('hen (.'hang Loii observed, ‘’We 
are still paying dearly for t,lie last 
contlagf ation and uc move danger- 
ously to the threshfJd ot another 
even gravel- cuaitlagralion. i^et do 
voted iollowei's of the great Arya 
Dharma rise to the occasion and 
out do filter ancestors in every' de- 
partment of activity. The immen- 
sity anil gravity of the task call for 
Herculean efforts and divme self- 
SRcriticc. 

“I am profoundly convinced that 
Hindu Lsm cannot and shouhl not 
live Without Buddhism and vice 
versa. Tluit Eord Buddha had 
hjoadcast tlie hulden tnitlis ot the 
A'eiia’-^ none can gainsay. What mat- 
t.‘ts IS how the healing waters ot the 
great Arya Dharma are being coii- 
\cved +or the good and wollare of 
Gods and men. Whether they be 
earned in Buddhist f*!- Hindu ves- 
sels, It IS t)ie selfsame Dharma that 
peo]>h‘ receive.** 

'fho ('onsul-Cieiieral drew' atten- 
tion to the essential oneness of Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism and the prob- 
able connection of the ancient 
('hiiie'-e virtues w'lth Arya Dharma. 
'File Ghinese owed a heavy debt to 
India lor the everlasting truths and 
imperi-sbablo intliieuce of the teach- 
ings ol Lord Ihiddha. There was 
univcisHl desire among Buddhists to 
receive Ihiddha's teaclnngs and ]>lace 
them in ])ropt*r alignment wulh 
IlinduieM. 


Twenty Months 
Stay in Tibet ,, , 

^ ( MA’UTTA 

jyfF.SSRS. Komild Knulback and 
N. J. F. Hanhurv Traev have 


readied CalcutTa after nearly twenty 
months’ stay in 1’il>et. Thev enter- 
ed Tibet in May, 1935, from I^orth- 
ern Burma and left the country via 
Hadiya (Assam border) just before 
('hristmas. They spent their time 
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mostly ill the Sahveen Valley where 
they surveyed an area of apprfjxi- 
niatoly 50,000 square miles and made 
entomolo(hval and botanical collec- 
tions. 

They received splendid treatment 
from the inhabitants of the country 
and lived on the iood obtained m 
the country. 

Y.MS.A. Carnival 
In Aid of Fort Branch 

^JIK Y.M.H.A. ('anijvfil Ihis u-mi 
coucludt'd its h'nr-day program 
on March 1st. This was ihe 
oc.cHsion on which tlm^ ass' cialion 
he.l<l a. carnix'Hl to collec.t liiuds to 
establish a hriuich In the l'\»rt. 

This year’s (’arnival was held (Uj 
a pj’undeiir s(*ale than the previom 
^aic. Thousands ol Hnddhists 
patronis(*d the show. Sir 1). Ih 
•layatilaha, the President rl tlu' 
V.M.U.A., Mr. W. \Y. tJayasinghe. 
tlu‘ (-arnival Seeretary, Mr. H. S. 
(lunasekere, the Si'cretavv ol tie' 
Y.M.lhA. and Mr. V. S. Nanay ak- 
kara, Iho TiH'Usurer of the Ass(-(*.ia- 
tiini, assisted hy a largi^ number of 
ladies and gentlemen s|'>orcd no pums 
to make the (’nvnival the success it 

WQs . 

It, is expected tliat the ncll ]>ro- 
-<*eeds friun the ('ann\,al will lie 
about Us. 12,000. 

Ordained at Island 
Hermitage 
Dr. M. E. F. Bruno 
From Germany 

Bkhlin 

D» Maximilan E. F. Bruno, who 
uaed to be an Assistant Com- 
missioner in the Ministry of Provi- 
sions in Germany is shortly leaving 
for Ceylon to enter the Buddhist 
priesthood. 


Dr. Bruno is 52 years old and is 
descended from an aristocratic 
taniily which settled down in East 
Prussia centuries ago. He was edu- 
cated at Koenigsberg and specialised 
in economy, natural science, philo- 
sophy and law in the Universities of 
Berlin, Marburg and »Jena and w^as 
awarded tin* Ph.T). by the last-men- 
i.oned University for an essay on 
the Iheorv of valuation. During the 
Great War he 8erv(*d as an Assistant 
Cornmissiorior in the Ministry of 
Provisiouh under Professor Hohnann, 
the groat economist. Later he was 
commissioned to deliver lectures on 
ccoiumni's and subsequently assisted 
in tlic reconstruction of the Ministry 
o( Umance. Since 1926 he lias been 
eiigag(‘d as a syndic at Berlin and 
also had a private office for advice 
in the mutter of taxes and econo- 
mics. 

A cu>ual remark made by his tea- 
olier at Koenigsberg, who was a 
piqdl of Kant, turned Ids attention 
first to Uuddidsm. His teacher, it 
ajqiears das speaking of the vic- 
torious march of Alexander the Great 
from Macedonia to India and i^eferr- 
•cd to India as the land of religions 
and aho added that German scholars 
were interested in Buddhism and 
flinduisiii. 

That casual remark made when he 
was a bov of thirteen created a deep 
impres'-ion iu his mind. Tic pur- 
sued his University education and 
during his leisure hours read what- 
ever he could of Buddhist literature. 
Tcovards the end of the Great War 
lu' read Dr. Dahlke’s translation of 
the “Dharnmapada” and was sub- 
sequently invited by Dr. Dahlke to 
his “Buddhist Home” in Berlin, 
During this period he also studied 
Pali. 

In 1927 he studied the “Paticia- 
sammupada’' and that was the last 
lurning-point in his life towards 
Buddhism. 

Since that period he h'ad been deli- 
vering lectures on Buddhism at 
various places ineluding Jjpeamo and 
some of the German universities. 


After the death of ^Professor 
Dahlke he succeeded him in charge 
of the Buddhist Horne at Berlin. 

[Dr. Bruno was ordained a Bud- 
dhist iiamanvra on Feb, 21st, at the 
island Henmtage in Jlajgama by 
the V(‘n. Nayaiiatiloka There. He 
was given the name of Bhikkhu 
N y an u - B n 1 1 1 ai 1 < > . — 1 Cd . B . J 

Proposed Temple Levy 
Conference to be Held 
Shortly 

^ CONFERENCE will shortly be 
lield between the Executive 
Committee of Home Affairs and re- 
presentative high piiests from both 
the Kandyan and the low-country 
provinces to consider the proposed 
Temple Levy for meeting Ijie ex- 
penses of the working of tJie Bud- 
dhist Temporalities Ordinance by 
the Department ei the Public Trus- 
tee, us well as certain other difficul- 
ties which have arisen in regard to 
the working of the Ordinance. 

For instance a vacancy which has 
occurred in the Atamasihana Com- 
mittee cannot at the moment bo fill- 
ed owing to the fact that the High 
Priest of Sri Pada is one of the 
members of the elective body. At 
the present momonl tliere is no ack- 
nowledged High Priest of Sri Pada 
although tliere are two con- 
testanta to that office. 

As regards the proposed Temple 
Levy, the present position is that 
the Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed to report on the working of 
the Public Trustee’s Department re- 
ported last year that the expenses 
incurred for auditing the accounts 
various temples should not be met 
from general revenue. 

Alter the publication of the Beport 
of the Departmental Committed i it 
was proposed to submit a report to 
the State Council, but so far noj 
agreement has beeti^^ arrived at W’it^i, 
the principal parties concerned. 
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Colombo d OuTsiaitons 


Wants to Become a 


Bhikkhu 


Indian Engineer 
Forsakes Pamily 


Indian electrical <engin6i i of 
Benares, Ruhrii Ranjaii Roy, 
aged 30, has ai rived in Ceylon to be 
come a Buddhist priest 

He belotitrs to a wealthy Bengali 
family ol Hindus and owing 1o hib 
change of faith has been cut off 
from his inherit unco 


Suhiit Ranjan Ih ;y wa i clas 
male ol Knslmamuiti, Hit Then o 
pliibt divint, and was pit ( nt when 
Mrs Annie Besaiit puKed liiin out 
ol the (lass to beconu Icuhi ot tlu 
Theosophu al nio\ ( rm nt. 

He was^also at the auio < os 

liukmmi Dim, wilt ol Hi \iun 
dale 


Ho has been a ttudenl ol ( hn tia 
mty, Iblam and Buddhism, and in 
addition to Lngiish and Ikngah, he 
speakb Arabic, and Persian 
Ho has be\eia] sisters giaduates 
ot Calcutta University 
He IS the fiist membei ol Brahma 
Sama], the body lounded by Raja 
Barn Mohan Koy, to bofome a Bud 
dhist. He accepted liuddhisni at 
Mulagandhakuti \ ilian and will 
now enter the ordei under the Ven 
Vajiranona Nay aka Thoro at the 
Vajirararnaya Temple, Bmabala 
pitjya. 


AU-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress 

the first meeting for the >ear of 
the Executive Committee of the 
AlhCoylon Congress of Buddhist 
Associations, held at the Auanda 
OoIlejf% the following office bearers 
and a Committee of 50 were elected 
for the year 1937 ^ 

Preyideni : Mi. 3Si W, Amara* 

*tttl4ya; * 


Vice VnudentH Dr G P Mklala 
sckeia and Mi Neville Porera, * 
Joxni llony SanttintH Mi D 
S “NVijayasinghe (le rl rtfd) and Mr 
T R Dhannasem 
Bonn 'It asm / Mr M C Jina 
dasa, 

liony Audit Mi G C Nana 

HI i 

It was yl oIvl 1 ihit I pies ot the 
thui n liiljta miuu usly id(^p 
Ud It lilt la i t 1 id al Kaja 
maha Vihaia Kthniva, bt tor 
waidfd to lilt (liitl lotai}, the 
Miuistti toi Hon t V I in and the 
Muu ici 1 11 1 dll it i ) I 

High Priest of 
Three Korales 

'jplJI lu,^ht Rt • iiril UMcIi\a 
Pauiimanda Ih n i, al of Vid^u 
St koia Pi»*nena l>\|it>a Hoiana 
is now ('’hul Ih.^h Pin t (Adikaiuna 
hangha Raja) for Pidum, ^Hewa 
gam and Raigam Iv rales 

Heiiuetigald Dheeiananda 
Navaka Thtia, the sttittai% tf the 
Malwatta Chajitci, Kandy, preaided 
o^eT a uueting liold i< ct nily at which 
se^eral speakers ofleiccl their felici 
tation to the new High Pnost 
Tiny leierrod to the man\ stivices, 
national, liteiaiy and religious, ren 
dered by the High Piiest, and ox 
pressed the hope that he would be 
spared to enjoy higher aiipomtments 
and to londei gitater service to the 
country and the lehgion 
At the meeting, the act of appoint* 
meni (Sannasa) was lead by Ven 
Chandrajothi 

Central Y.M.BA. 
Annual General 
Meeting 

'jpHE Annual ♦ General Meeting of 
the Young Mon'b Buddhist 
Association was held on Feb 20th 
at the issooiation hall with the Presi 


dent.'Sii D B Jayatilaka, in the 
chair 

Sn Jhiion welcomed the members 
who had conie, m large nuinberb to 
that meeting whah was then 38th 
annual oiit 

The minutib ol the last annual 
general meeting and ot a special 
general mooting and the icp rt and 
tho balance sheet were then ad pted 
Tht ( h airman comm outing on the 
lepoit said that tl ey bhould be bstis 
ficd that a good year b work had been 
done Although a laigo number of 
mcrnbtis had boon iemo\ed irom tho 
roll many had joined al th( varioub 
meetings It wab bettoi t have 
rij embers who took a loal interest 
than a laige number who did not 
Tie hnmcial position of tho Abso 
i iition was (juile bound although the 
bftlaine was Dnl\ Rs oOO ('•dd 

The expenses with regaul to the 
n hgious exammatioBb weie also 
^rowing but that was a very good 
ji<(c ot woik tlu> ww doing 
\ great success was the religious 
( xammation they conducted That 
examination was held at 282 centres 
and 14,580 children took part in it 
That was an enormous task but 
tlianks to several ladies and gentle 
men who took a great deal inter 
est they were able to carry it on 
They had boon conducting those ex 
aminations foi the last 10 years. 

The election of office beareiR then 
took place 

Mr W A de Hilva was elected 
Chaimiau pro t«m and tho following 
worn elected — 

President Sir D B Jayatilaka 
Vice Presidents Messrs W \ 
de Silva, A E de Sil\a, K L 
Pereira, D 8 Senanayakc and E 
A. L, Wijeyewardene (Re el ettd) 
Secretary Mi H S Gunase 
kera (Re elected) 

Treasurer Mi \ S Nanay ak 
kara (Re elected) 

Committee of Management •— 
Messts A Kuruppu, D. N. Hapu* 
galle, J. K ^Tmendradasa, Muhandi* 
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ram G. 3. Silva Kiilaiilake, W. F, 
AbeykooD, Rajah Hewavitarne, N. 
J. Wimalasena, C. L. Perera, Gate- 
Miidaliyar (r. F. Perera, T. B. Dissa- 
nayake, I). N. W. de Silva, D. T. 
Javasokera, Mudaliyar Herod Guna- 
ratno, M. P. B. Perera, D. L. Dissa- 
rjayake, P. do 8. Kularatne and W. 
W. Jayasinho. 

Royal Monk Who 
Lived at Kotahena 

JN commemoration of tlu* death of 
tho Rev. Jiriawarawansa, the 
Siamese Prince Priest, who live<l at 
the Peepaduttainaramaya, Kotahena, 
a ceremony was held on Feb. 8th in 
the temple. The Prince, who was 
known as Prince Prisdang, ol Siam, 
died in March last in Siam and the 
ceiJ*emc>iiy at Kotahena coincided 
with the cremation of his remains 
in Siam. After his ordination the 
Priru'e lived for several years in the 
Kotahena teinfde. 

The Kotahena ceremony began 
with a “pahaii pinkama,” after 
which robes and other gifts were pre- 
sented to a number of priests headed 
by the Ven. Lunupokiine Dhamma- 
nanda, Bayaka There. This was 
followed by a sermon by the Ven. 
Welitara Suddhassana, Nayake 
Thcro. 

YM.BA. For 
Nawalapitiya 
Inaugural Meeting 

'J'HE inaugural meeting of the 
Nawalapitiya Young Men’s Bud- 
dhist Association was held on Feb. 
21st at the Anuruddha College hall. 

The election of office-bearers re- 
sulted as follows : — 

Patron : the Rev. M. U. Kaweea- 
wara ; 

President: Mr. R. B, Naish; 
Vice-Presidents : Messrs. G. G. 
Puiichihewa, I). Amaratunge, A. H. 
T. C. de Silva, 0. E. J. Alles, D. 0. 


Amarasinghe and M. C. Fernando; 

^Secretaries : Messrs. R. E. Jaya- 
tilaka and K. R. Miguel; 

reanurer : Mr, I). SunianadaBa. 

A Committee consisting of Dr. A. 
M. Saniarasinghe, Messrs. B. E. 
Jayalilaka and K. R. Migiud, was 
a(jpointcd to draft the constitution. 

Central Y.M.B.A. 
Annual Dinner 

^T tho annual dinner of tlie Y.M. 

B-A. held at the Association 
JIalJ at <Borella on Feb. 20t}i 8ir 
Baron Jayatilaka presided. 

Covers were laid for 85. 

After the royal toasts. Mr. W. 
Duraiswamy. Speaker of the State 
Council, proposed the tf>ast of the 
V.M.B.A. in the course of which he 
complimented the Y.M.B.A. on the 
rapid strides it had made m the 
course of 88 years. 

He also paid a tribute to the reli- 
gious work that had been done by 
the Association. 

The General Secretary of the 
Association replied. 

Mr. 1. B. Dissunayako proposed 
the toast of the guests — coupling the 
names of Mr, Durniswamj, Prof. 
Marrs, Mr. A. G. RaDasingho and 
Mr. H, M, Macan Markar. 

Prof. Marrs, in reply, spoke in 
elo(|ijent terms of the work done by 
the Association — parfu-nlarly m the 
matter of religion — and referred to 
the rightful place that religion 
should occupy in the life of a resi- 
dential University. 

Mr. H. M. Macan Markar, in pro- 
posing the toast of the Chairman, 
referred to the valuable services 
wliich had been rendered to the 
country by Sir Baron Jayatilaka. 

He expressed the hoiie that Sir 
Baron would be spared until he suc- 
ceeded in his escorts to unite all 
communities and thus obtain all 
that this country required in the 
way of reforms. 


(Continued.)' 


Sir JJaron Jayatilaka, in reply, 
thanked Mr. Macan Markar for the 
kind references made by him. 

New Buddhist 
Association For 
Tangalle 

^HF inaugural meeting of the Tan- 
gallc JUiddhi.st Association was 
hold ri'ccntly at tlie Sri Rahula 
Buddhist School with Mr. C, A. 
Wickrainasunya. proctor, in the 
chair. 

The lollowing (.ilfice- bearers were 
elected : — 

Patrons : The Revs. Pandita Wili- 
])atanvvilla Dipaukera, Principal of 
Gautama Vidyalaya Pirivona, Tan- 
galle: Pi;yatissa NayaKe Thero, in- 
cunjlx'ul ol Ja^vasumanaraniaya of 
Seemiiiodera ; Dhamma Ti'leke, of 
Tangalle; and M. M. Peris; Presi- 
dent ; Mr. C. Wickramasuriya ; 
Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. H. D. 
Ratnatunge, and D. P. Ataf>attu,, 
and Muhandiram M. Ediriweera; 
Joint Secretaries : Messrs. R. G. W. 
Nihiweera and Savoris de Silva; 
Treasurer; Mrs. M. N. Peris; Bk- 
eiuitjvc Committee : Mrs. C. A. 
Wickramasuriya, Mrs. H. D. Batna- 
tunge, Mrs. D. A. Jayawickrame, 
Mrs. I). P. Atapattu, Mrs. Weera- 
sekeiu, Mrs. Clera Wickramasinghe* 
and Messrs, D. A. Jayawdekrame, S. 
W. Edirisuriya, D. M. Wannigama, 
Alexander de Silva, D. L. Wiok- 
ramasinghe, Marshal de Silva, B. 
Kurukulasuriya, W. C, Obeysinghe- 
and D. P. Amerasinghe. 

Buddhist Call to 
Religion 

Lesson of the Past 

'jpHE Sri Lanka Uposatha Seel$r. 

Samudawa has issued an appeal' 
to the Buddhists of Ceylon calling;' 
on them to observe the eight pte-i' 
cepts. 
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They claim that discord and 
suffering ara the result of the neglect 
of tliese pfeccpts and })oint out that 
Ceylon was at the zenith of her pros- 
perity when her kings and ministers 
observed those •duties, 

New Temple Ceremony 

*Tnternational” 

Gathering 

JN ideal weather and in the pre- 
sence of a large gathering, 
which Sir Baron Jayatilaha di'scribed 
as inlcriiatiunal, the foundation 
stones were laid on Feb. JOtli with 
due cereuumial, of the Abhinawa- 
rama Temple, Tlioso who laid the 
stones were Sir Baron, Mr. A. R. 
T. Gibbon, Mr. T. Ouu and Mr. T. 
Etcho. 

In tile course of an address Sir 
Baron Ja^alilaka exliorted those pre- 
sent to u\oui diMsion^ and work 
unitedly*. He thanked the European 
coninuunty for help rendered to- 
wards the Butldliist cause, and said 
they should appreciate the good 
work iJoiie by lUid<lhist priests 
among the villagers. He expressed 
his pleasure with the Sergeant in 
charge of the Fidico Station w’lth 
whom the idea of building this struc- 
ture orjginnied and wished the other 
members of the Police Force would 
follow' this example. If all mem- 
bers of the Force took to heart the 
reform of the wrong-doer that w'ould 
assist in reducing crime. 

The other speakers were the Revd. 
Ratnapala Dhuruvandu, Mr, Etcho, 
Mr. Peri Hundaram and Mr. Gibbon. 

It is expected that the work will 
be completed in six months. 

Electric Lights For 

Isurummiya 

One of The Oldest Rock 

Temples in Ceylon 

Isurumimiya Temple in Anu- 
radiiapura, one of the oldest and 
most picturesque rock temples in 
the Island, is now equipped with 


electric lighting. 

The work of installiug the electric 
lights was started some time ago and 
has just been completed. * 

Like all other Buddhist shrines 
ill Anuradhapura, laurumimiya was 
buried in earth for a number of years 
and was restored by a Buddh'st 
monk about a hundred years ago. It 
is said to be the first of the shrines 
in Anuradhapura to be thus recover- 
ed. 

Ananda College 
Improvements to Cost 
Rs. 6,000 

Adyar Debt Reduced 

QFT of a total debt of Rs. 34,000 
to the Theosophical Society at 
Adyar, Ananda College had been 
able to ])uy Ks. 17,000 out of the re- 
cently organised Jubilee Fund. It 
Is also ]>roposed to pay a further 
suni of lis. 8,000 from the Carnival 
Fund, 

This was announced at a meeting 
ol the Ananda College OliJ Boys’ 
Association. 

Mr. P. de 8. Kularalne, the Prin- 
cipal ot the College, presided and 
there was a large gathering of mem- 
bers. 

After the report and accounts of 
the Association liad been adopted 
the Chairman animunced that about 
Ks. 11,279 had been ^peni in con- 
nection wdth the Cariinjat oiga..ised 
recently on the occasion of the 
(’ollege Jubilee. The income deriv- 
ed from the Carnival was about 
Us. 26,378 and the balance loft was 
about Rs. 15,000. The accounts 
would be submitted to n public audi- 
tor after which they would be pub- 
lished. He thought that out of that 
sum a small amount of about 
Rs, 1,000 should be kept to the cre- 
dit of the Association. 

He then made the announcement 
mentioned earlier and added tliat 
he proposed to spend about Hs. 6,000 
from the Carnival Fund in certain 
improvements to the (’oUege and in 
the construction of four class-rooms. 


The College, he said, was urgently 
in need of more class-rooms and he 
had to refuse admission to boys 
owing to lack of accommodation. 

The Chairman’s proposals with re- 
gard to the payments to Adyar, the 
Rs. 6,000 needed for the improve- 
ments t(') the College and tho reserve 
of Rs. 1,000 for the credit of the 
Association were approved, 

Cey\on*s Next Governor 

Successor to 

Sir Edward Stubbs 

|T is (Jficially announced that Sir 
Andrew' Caldecott, Kt., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., the Governor of PTong Kong, 
has been appointed to be Governor 
of Ceylon in succession to Sir Ed- 
ward Stubbs, G.C.M.G., the present 
Governor. 

A cablegram fnan the Secretary 
of State for the (^oloiiies intimating 
that the King has bi^ori pleased to 
make this appointment has been re- 
ceived by the Governor. 

Tile new Go\#^rnor of Ceylon, who 
is fifty -ihrce years of age, has been 
the Governor and Commaiider-in- 
Chief of Hong Kong since Decem- 
ber, 1935. 

Prior to Ins apjiointrnent as Gover- 
nor of Hong Kong, Sir Andrew was 
Officer Administering the Govern- 
ment of Hie Straits Settlements and 
High Commissioner for the Malay 
States. 

For Coronation 
Ceylon Party 

lyfR. W. Duraiswaniy, Speaker of 
the State Council, and Sir 
Baron Jayatilaka, Leader of the 
House, have been selected to repre- 
sent tho Ceydon public at His 
Majesty's Coronation, states a 
Queen’s House communique. 

The Ceylon Defence Force will be 
represented by Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Gunasekers, Officer Commanding 
the Ceylon Medical Corps, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel 0. B. Forbes; Officer 
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Ill iiii iiihiiwi>it|iir**< 

{Contwaid^i 


(Commanding tbo Coylon Garrison 
Aitilloiv» non (omiuiasioued 

offKCi ot tlio Cc\lon Infantry, 

and oiH non con)tni ^loind olTicrr of 
llic ((>lon Plant i Hide Corib 

To Win Back 
Buddha Gaya 
Monk to Enlist 
iiupport in Burma 

lu V Suiiijihtha, an Lilian 
1 uddlu-^t m LIU, altoi a bojonin 
ot tight inonths a C e^Jon has lott 
lor Jhnina 

l\cv buiuitlitlii came to Ceylon 
vvitli luh teachc .1 th Italian Monk 
1U\ Jiokanatba While m Ceylon 
he btaycd at the Jetbauanaraiua^a 
Ptinplo m Kolttiiena 
1 loia Burma he ^\lll pioceed to 
Chittagong to \isit liih aged father 
and mother and letuiu to Ceylon 
itev bumiththa holies to enlist 
the svipjiort of pjoianeut Buddhists 
ui order to oigani^'t a btiuggle to 
win back Bnddluiga\a toi tbo Bud 
dhisib The object of Ins visit to 
Biuina IS to inlcixKu se\eial Bur 
inosL merchants in Itau^oon m this 
connection 

Vesak and Mercantile 
Clerks 

Holiday Demanded 

a meeting ot Buddhist morcan 
tile clorkh hold at the ( c^Jouese 
Beficshmcnt Hall loi the puipose of 
jcpiubenting tli necessity ol declar 
ing the Ve iK lull moon day a boh 
day loi the employee m all meican 
tilo films, a committee \\as apjiomt- 
ed, and it was lesulvcd to obtain the 
signatures of all Buddhist employers 
and othei sympathisers and submit 
a petition to the ('ey Ion C’hamber of 
Commerce Uiiougli the Congress of 
Ihiddhist Associations 

Buddhist Property 
Advisers 


following have been appointed 
membeia cd the C'ommittee of 


AdviscTF under the regulations ot 
the Buddhist Temporalities Ordi- 
nance — 

m/ J L Katwatte (Pahegainpaha 
Adi,^ii), Gale Mudaliyar I udor D 
iSi df \ Hajapaksa and Mr )* B 
Bulanl ulanu^ (Hatoinahalmuya, 

In uwai again Palata, Noitli Geutial 
Piovinc o) 

Nationalism and 
Buddhism 

'pui \u\v that nationalism ana 
\ itionhood could nevci be 
divoned iiom tht national lehgion 
was txjuesscd by Mr b V\ 11 1) 

J uncial anaiko, Mmistti ot Jjoeal 
^^lmlmbtlat^on, at tlu opening ot 
the new temple hhiar^ at the 
Dharmasastiodaya Pinvoua Tumbo 
Vila on leb 20th 

Ml J»aiidaianaila obseivtd that 
Buddhism ajjpealed to out ^ mtel 
led and was to bo lived and not 
merely talked ot 

Accoiding to hibtoiy tuo toiluues 
oi the nation waxed and waned with 
the changing lortiints ot Buddhibm, 
Main nhood oould nevei be di voiced 
lioin the national lehgiou Ihey 
weie indebted to the Buddhist clergy 
lor handing down the Doctrine to 
succteding geneiations including 
thcuiselveb 

Jjibiancs oi that type had played 
u > mean pait in the iiteiacy and 
spiiitutthty of the nation The very 
luct ilial a non Buddhist had been 
culled upon to dccliio that Library 
open and to preside ovei that meet 
mg showed the bieadth ot the Bud 
dhist mentahiy. H was a matter 
foi pnde to him as a Buddhist 

Polish Professor of 
Pali Visits Ce^flon 

pROl liSSOR Helena W ilman 
Giabowska, an eminent Polish 
Piofcssor c^f Pah was in/olombo re* 
contly I ormerly Professoi of Sans- 
krit end Pah at the L’Lcole dea 


Ilautes Ltudes (Pans), she is mfW 
attai bed to the Ciaeow Umversityj 
bin IS on a vibit to the J aa(i in con- 
nection with ilainakiiblina Centenary 
Cl ic hiuiious and lo ougagod m writ*' 
m^j a book on ifie Li-toiy ot Bud^ 
Uhl m in India and Ceylon *’ 

x>i Giabowbka is a en rebeaich 
student of Indian leJig us belieis* 
liti iLseaic ht m the JjU i oie largely 
an tiled t(v\uidb making the inciiah 
and binliuJese euituie, au i plulobophy 
bettci known in Luiojit wheie, bhe 
bthevto, the gieat liiddc i truths and 
my bt el les and the wibdom ot the 
Last are but inadequately under- 
stood 

Uuung he 1 stay m C eylon she haS 
Mbited Anuiadhapura, PolonnaruWa 
and Sigiiiya and was greatly im 
piobsid with the aicliaeological re 
mams m tliose buried cities. 


Ceylon’s Coronation 
Stamps 


poitiaitb ol b)th King George 
\i and Queen Lli/abeth ale td 
appeal on sjieeial Coionation stamps 
ioi Ceylon, and (he rest of the 
Biitisb colonies 

The Coionation issue, which wiH 
censibt oi tlnec denominations m one 
common design, will be on sale from 
May 12tb, the day of the Goronatioxt, 
until the end ol the year 


Keen Student of 
Buddhism 
Passes Through 
Colombo 

jyiBfe M Bailey, a keen student 
of ail and a Buddhist, arrived 
in Ceylon early m February. She 
IS on her way to China to study 
('’hmesc arts and crafts and Bud- 
dhism. 

She embraced Buddhism m 1t980 
having been attracted to it by the 
tallfB she had with Rev. P, Vajira- 
nana who was then in London. 
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REFORM OF THE SANGHA 


O K laic imicli coifc'spoiidf'ixa' lias ap- 
pcanal in a ccrlaiii section oi' I, lie 
vernacular press nii the rcforni ol 
the Satiftha. Some (hinh that tlic rel’omi 
should licfiiin with one scelioii of the eom- 
inunity, namely (he Sanoha, while others 
liold that the laity must la' n'formed hefore 
the reformaition of the Sanyha should he 
attempted, As for the issiu* at discussion 
itself there is to our mind little room loj' 
differenci* of opinion. Some reform in the 
Buddhist eomimmity is ilesiii'd In all. 
Piotfi partii's, vve think, are taking a [lartial 
view of till' (piestion. What we need is a 
real reform of the whole community- - hot !i 
the Sanglia and the* Upasaka. Ijct us not 
then vaste time hair-splitting on the rxaet 
jioint where reform should begin. Tlie 
Bhikkhu and the (’[lasaka are so int.er- 
related that any im)Myrtant change in the 
one must necessarily react on the otlua-. 
What is urgently necessary is to begin re- 
form somevvhen' instead of waisting time 
on futile diseussitms. 


CHINESE TRIPITAKA 

B uddhists and Ruddlnst scholars 
all over the world will he interested 
to learn that an association lias 
been formed in (Ihina to undertake the 
printing of a Sung edition of the Tripitaka 
ilia Chinese, an unprecedented event in tlie 
field of Buddhist literature. * 


Five hundred sets wifi b(^ printed from 
the photographic reproductions,* of which 


iwo Innidre-.l and fifty sets are oH'ered for 
sale. In order to [ireserve ils original 
form, Ihe [i.'iges will he photographed and 
reprodiiiod i.\ litliograpliio process. The 
size ol the text will he reduced lo one-liftli 
of the ongin il. The eom[ilete set will con- 
SiS'i ol ihoii', UMO \e)iinies. Ex^iert jihoto- 
gciijihers hn\<‘ .ilready heen sont lo Sian to 
hegin the work .and it is estimated that the 
pel'iii .0 loo will he eoniplelf'd very soon. 
VVe trust that tlie efforts of th(> new asso- 
eiafion lo eiivul.ite this valuable I'oileetioji 
of Ihiddhist eanouiciil writings will not 
onl} he supported by Buddhists but also by 
art lovers, to wliom the possession of sueh 
a work should he a source of delight. 

CHEAPEST DHAMMAPADA 

O NK of the memhers of the Buddha. 
Society, Bombay, has met all the 
e.s ponses to ])roduee a liandy edi- 
tion of tile l)li(uni)tapij(hi with Devaiiagari 
Text and Uugiisti translation. Professor 
Bhagawal is heartly to be congratulated on 
this new production whieli is tlu' elieapi'st 
ol the kind so iar in the market. Proh's- 
sor Bliagawat is also editing in Devanagari 
the VifUi'tiUiinnuiija , compiled in tlie cele- 
brated .scholar and eoimneuialor, Buddha- 
ghosa. What an inspiring piece of work 
the Buddha Society of Bombay is doing ! 
This Bomliay scKdety deserves every en- 
couragement. Their noble literary efforts 
will undoubtedly ('iteourage a sound and 
liberal study of Buddhism by scholars and 
Indian Pandits in particular. 
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No Soul Doctrine 

in Buddhism By Suhrit Ranjati Roy 


T he I'ool toiicliiiigs of BuddliiMii aro 
aniccii, (iul:l{h(i, and amila — iin- 
pennanaiu’p, pvil and no-Roiil. 
Tlic doclrino of iinpernianancc and evil is 
acc('j)tod in evorv ivligion. can l)c no 

need of a religion in a. nennanant and 
Jiappy world. 'J'he sjiecial feature of Bud- 
dhism is the doctrine of no-soul. ]n 
l)h(t)iniuiiKi(l<t one reads : — 

Sabbr saukbara qiiirca, 

Sfibbc sntilJiorii dtiLlJid, 

Sabbe (Ihnrnui (mat la. 

Whatever is I’onditioned is inijiermanant, 
is evil, and whatever is, is williout an_\ ego. 
Dhanima means a ‘thing.' The plieno- 
mt'iial world is conditioni'l tsaiikhala). 
It is inipermanant and evil. Nilthana is 
unconditioned {(tsaakbahiK But eviui 
this unconditioned Nihhana is without any 
■ego. 

Ill the time of Buddha, the contem(!orary 
teachers believed either in eternal, indes- 
tructible soul or were cmiipletely nihilistic. 
The cternalists held that in man there is 
some being inlinitely conscious, unborn and 
deathless, Avho enjoys all the e\j)eriences 
of man but remains uninleetei by them. 
On th(' other hand the nihilists lu'ld that 
although there was some being of this sort 
he Avas di'.structed with the destiiiction ol 
th(' body, l-fuddhism i.s neither ol lti(> t wo; 
nor it is a compromise. It is tlu* docirim' 
of no-soul. 

In the Atiaita l^aklfhaua SiiUa — tfu' 
second sermon deli\ere,l b\ Buddha - he 
said “The body, O Bhikhus, is soulless. 
If, O Bhikkhus, there wore in this laxly a 
soul then this body would notOx' subject to 
ill, ‘Let this body’ be thus, let this body be 
not thus’ such possibilities would exist. 
But 0 Bhikkhus, as much as this body is 


soulless it is subject to ill and no possibili- 
ties exist, tor, 'let my body be thus, let my 
body be not thus ! ’’ 

'I'lic body is dependent on some causali- 
li('s. 'I'liis law of causality is not limited 
only ill man, its domain is throughout the 
whole umxerse. In the Brahiiiojala Salta. 
one finds the refutations by Buddha of the 
dilferent soul theories. 

7\s the scientists say the water is made 
of HrJiO, so in Buddhist philosophy man 
is made of Xaiaa and form. Eorm is the 
gi'iteral nami* of the four ftarainarlJiikas or 
the manil(‘^tatiolls of the four (jualitative 
eleiiK'nts. In ancitml India philosophers 
Used to ludievi' in live kinds of gross e|e- 
riieniary atoms. In Buddhism there is no 
place lor the ever existing gross eleinewts. 
Buddhism holds that the whole complex 
world is made of four kinds of interdepend- 
ent para mart hi I, (IK. Their names are 
pattiri, (ipo, trjo, rapo. Although their 
names haxc been deriveil Irom ll'ie names 
of the older system, there is no similiarit.y 
in (heir attrihiiti's. 

I’aitiai is the cpiality of extension. W itli- 
out it no object can (X'cujw the space. The 
relative (pia lilies of .softness and hardness 
are due to this element. And due to this, 
objects are scattered in space and gives us 
the conception of ‘near ‘far,’ ‘above ‘be- 
lou' and so on. 

.1/10 is the elemctif of coliesioa. It is 
not tangible like patfici. Due to this ele- 
mi'iit the detache.'l particles cohere and 
give us the idea of sluqie. 

T(>ja is the element, of heat. Both heat 
and cold are included in fe/o. It possess tl*e 
povi'er of maturing a body. Preservation 
and decay arc dependent on this element. 
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Vayo is tiie element of motion. Stabi- 
lity is also included in this. This element 
of motion or displacement gives the idea nf 
time — before, aft('r, soon, late, and so on. 

These four elements are connected will) 
four (lerivatives — colour, odo)ir, taste and 
nutritive essence. 

Tliosv'fonr elements and four dei ivatives 
are inter-related and inseparable. No one 
can stanfl by itself. 'Fbe universe is tnade 
of the intej'-relation of these four (pialita- 
tive elements and four deiivativ(‘s. Ibit 
the contact which giv('s birth to the uni- 
ver'se is not })ernianant. At every UKuncnt 
the specific order of this contact is desti’oy- 
ed and another ai’isc's. ('onse(|uently at 
evei’Y moment W(' gid a new world dejiend- 
ing on the })revions nuunent. Hdiis con- 
tinuous How of dissolution and re-gronjiing 
gives the idea of the entity of a fhin<;. 

Ill the Ihicldhist [ihilosophy. mind is 
termed as lunna. 11 is always in a flux, 
n’his stream (d fbi\ is divided into four 
stages — feeling, (redana), jierci'plion 
(sauna), volitional activity (saanl.hara), 
and consciousiK'ss (rniiunio). 

The difference Ix'twei'ii Buddhism and 
other religions is that in other leligions 
mind is supfiosed to be made up of some 
statu; })arts. indejiende.nt of each other 
vvherea.s Buddhism holds that the mind i-. 
a continuous flow. It begins in feidiiig 
and ends in consciousness. The lour hliaii 
das are the four interdefiendcnl stages ot 
the How. 'riiere is no clear line o^' de- 
markation whore one ends and the other 
begins. 

According to Buddhism man is made of 
these fiv(' lliandas — iorm, feeling, perceo- 
tion, volitional activity and consciousness. 
There is no (.'go whatsoever, — immortal or 
mortal, eternal or destructible. The world 
mental or phvsical is dynamic, a constant 
becoming. At every moment the whole 
universe is going down and a new one is 
.growing up. Buddhism does not n'cognise 
any*' being outside the becoming. The speed 
"of the flow- of displacement and rearrange- 


ment is so great that ouj' feeble mind can- 
not grasp it [>erh'(‘tly. H’hat is why we gi't 
I lie conception of an iinlmiken continuity 
<satilana). 

ITilike the theories o) other religions 
Buddliism (iocs not hold that eonscioU'ni'ss 
i'i an independent mental phenomenon, 
.-.(•cording to the Buddhist doctrine emis- 
( lousness is dependent. Buddhism docs 
not beluwc that any jihenomenon can exist 
—mental or physical — without a prc'cixl- 
tng cause. “When consciousness abide. () 
Jihikkhiis, it is bt'caitse of a seeking for 'cn- 
salion . . . t'crception . . . volitional aeli- 
vities that it abides aiuf supported by tlie. 
volitional attivilie-. and I’csting in voli- 
tional activities and taking delight therein 
it attends growth, increase and develop- 
ment 

It Is impossible, O Bhikkiiiis, 

tor anyone to say that be can declare either 
(tie eoniiiig or tlie going or the jiassinu out 
of existewce or the growth or tlie increase 
or the d('v elojimeiit of consciousness apart 
from form, apart from sensation, apart 
lO'iii vohiioiial activity “. --(Sin)<!!ii!,lii- 
\ ijt'aya li'J-oIi.i. 

So eoiiscioiisiu'ss is not an independent 
piienomenon ot mind. It is tlie final deve- 
lopment ot sensations felt by the .sense 
doors. In Miliiula Idinlia Yen. Naga-ena, 
.says: — “Whatever form a man ht'holds 
with the eye ot ttial he is eonseions ot with 
the eonscionsness, whatever sound he hears 
With the ear .... whatever odour lie 
smells with the nn.se .... whatever tu.ste 
he tastes with the tounguo . . . whab'ver 
tangible thiii.c" iu’ loiiehes . . . wlr.'.-ver 
idea he is conscious of with mind, ot tliat 
he i.s con.scious with the consciousness. 
Thus your majesty, (xinseiousiu'ss n- the 
act of being c(»iiseions“ . — (Miliiida J'otlia, 

Cri-S). 

At every monieiit we are being eonsoious 
of the objects thtxiugh oiii' .si'inso doors. Ifut 
the time limit for the consciousness i-> ex- 
tremely short, dust as the scientists take; 
an atom to be the indevisible unit of niut- 
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ter so the indivisible unit of time of lons- 
oiousness is — rhiltdhhana — thoujrht 
inoinent. The comnientators like it 

is tlu^ billionlli part of the tiuic necos'-ary 
for eye wink or a flash. Hut even in this 
ineredihly sliort tame one c;in di.scern liiree 
stages— ^^euetic (iitixuhi), static and 

cessant {hhaiuja). But chitUt-hhouas are 
not independent units, 'rhe\ are mn rde- 
pcmdeiit. Huddhist j)hiloso[)hers ('oinpare 
their flow to a flow of a mighty river. With 
theeessant of the first > iHd-hfunui (he gene- 
tie of the second one begins and this gives 
118 the idea of an indivisible flow,- follow- 
ing past ns e\('ii through 'us, like a rapid 
river. 

"In exact 1 1 the siuiie manner your 
majesty, do the elements of being join one 
another in serial succession . Om* element 
perishes, another arises, siieeeeding each 
other as it were' instantaneously. ' -- 
[Miiinda 

Now one may (piestion "Are those ciiil’d- 
kfuiHds simply the difTercnt waves in the 
infinite ocean of eonseiousness. which is 
inherently trampiil but when disturbed by 
sensations gnes rise to the waves of cliilta- 
kftdiids or they are isolated mental pheno- 
mena, ? " Buddhist, iihilosopluTs do not 
admit the c<insciousness as an infinite ocean 
('(.<•. 'I'Ik' succession of the ( hUta-hlunid.'. is 
a flow. C’ltiftd-khdnds are not waves in tlie 
same ocean. And at the same time they 
are not isolated units. They are inter-de- 
pendent. 1 ’he first, cliitln-khdiui deter- 
mines the second, the second determines 
the third and so on. 'Fhey are in the words 
of Jfiuldhaghosa «« rn .so nd dt nnxo — 
neither the same nor different!. 

Nagasena says in Milindd Panha "Bup- 
pose your majesty a man were to light a 
light from another light — pray, would the 
one light pass over to the other ? 

“Nay verily Bhanle." 

dust as the first light is ii id i sponsible to 
light the second light though they are not 
one and the same, so the first and the second 
rhiita-khanas are not one and same but 
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without the first, second one is impossible. 
Here we gel a quite new and hitherto uii- 
thought of doctrine — the doctrine of De- 
pf n ( Urn t O r I gi n a t i on ( / b'fl f / 1 ji/fl -.S'd /» M f pa do.) , 

"Here the le. I'ned and noble disci, ule, 0 
Bhikklms. atteiitiveli emisiders Diqiendent 
(.biginalion. HehoJd fhis exists ivhen that 
i-Msts. this oi'igiiKiTes from the origina- 
tion c'l the other. 'Hus does not exist 
when llial does not exist, this ceases with 
the cess.'itioii o! the other." — {Samynkta- 

i\' ihiiijd) . 

T'liis Beriendent Origination is the 
foundation of all tlie Buddhist systems. 
Man is the aggregate of five kliandax. This 
aggivgatjuii is due tti I >cpetideiil Origina- 
tio!). 'I'iie dissolution of those aggregates 
is due lo Bcpciident Origination too. There 
IS no ego whatsoever, outside or inside 
tbe.'-i five tlie material world is 

eoiiijinsed of four paritniurlliic.as, which are 
always iii a flux. Al every niomenl the world 
IS perishing and arising and in this rapid 
jvltim oi creation and destruetioii, we- can 
catch (iiii\ vine point - -one ehitta-phanha. 
Only tliis }ioint is a reality to ns. I am 
what I am fi.>r a moment only. Next mo- 
ment I am neither the same nor different, 
'riiere is tio ego or fixed personality in us. 
W'e ail’ 'iiil\ the How of .soiiu' iiitenlepen- 
dent ilittid-khdiid.'i. Only this flow is a 
ri'ality no mdiv idiiality or ego is llovvn in 
the flow. Jbiddbamliosa says — 

.... The being of the past tlioiight- 
nioment lias lived but does not live nor will 
It live 

.... 'I’lie being of the (iresont thought- 
moment ilues live but has not lived nor wdll 
it live 

Among the mod.eni philosopliers Berg- 
son catches the glimpse of this old doctrine 
of Dymtmic fJeality. He WTites : — “All 
consciousness is time existence and a cons- 
cious state is not a state that endures with- 
out changing. It is a change without ceas- 
ing. .When chtinge ceases it ceases. It is 
itself nothing but„clumge.’’ 
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Inipcrnianence or change whatever you 
may please to call it — only this is true. 
Eternal or destructive, permanent or 
perishing, limited or all pervading, the 
soul is non-existent in Buddhism. 

In the eighteenth century Hume wrote : 
“There are some philosophers w ho imagine 
we are at* every moment conscious of what 
we call ourselves, that we feel its existence 
and contiRuance in existence, and so we are 
certain — both of its perfect identity and 
simplicity. For my pari wfuai f enter 
most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some particular percep- 
tion or the oth(‘r — of heal cold, light or 
shade, love or hatn.id, pain or pleasure I 
can lU'ver catch myself — nor do f cmKadvi' 
what is furtluT requisite to make me a per- 
feet non-entity." 

After iwenty-livo (-('idairies the thought 
current of the modern world is tlowirig to- 
wards the Buddhistm doctritu' ito-v)ul. 
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Prof. .Tan>es writes : — “The soul theory is 
a complete superfluity, as far as account- 
ing for actually verified facts of conscious 
experience goes— -so far rume can be com- 
pelled to subscribe to it for definite scienti- 
fic reaswus.” 

He concludes his brilliant chapter deal- 
ing on soul thus: “And in this book the 
provisional solution whicli we have reached 
must be the final word — the thoughts them- 
selves arc thinkers.” 

Buddhism gave us the same thing — that 
there are no thinkers apart from the 
thoughts. Buddhagliosa says in Visuddhi- 
Macfqa : — 

“ Misery iloth t^xisl muie )nise.r)ihlr. 

No doer Ihrn . noiiqhl. sure the deed 

found. 

Nirrauo t>ul iiol the man who seeks it, 

The path e.risl.s hut not the traveller 

on it." 
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This BuDPHiflt: 


T he Right to Tjive or Revoieiico for 
Life, may W'eiii at (irst tliought 
sonietliitig too goiienil iwi<i too life- 
less to ])rovide the satisfiielinii of a living 
ethic, hilt anyone who has come under the 
inthi' iice of tliis ethic will very soonJie able 
to (ietcct what (ire j^lows in that lifeless ex- 
prc>..'-ion. 'Phis ethic is the ethic of Love 
wic’cncd into nniversalitv. It is the ethic 
of lie* Buddha, now recognisi'd as a ncccs- 
sit\ of thought. 

Scleral objections are I'aised to thi.^. 
That it sets too high a value on natural lile. 
To this it. can he retorted that the mistake 
made i)y ;i|| other s_\ stems of ethics has 
heen the failure to recognisi* that life as 
such IS the mysterious value will) which 
the;, hate to deal. T'he ethic of Revei'ence 
f('i' Mfe is found particularly sti-ange he- 
cac ■ ' it estahlislies no di\ iding lini' between 
higi f’r and lower, between tnore vahiahlc 
ami less vahialih' life. Who amoieist u- 
kiiovrs \Aha1 significance any other kind o( 
life lias in itself, and as a pa,rt of the f’)ii- 

vers,-' ? 

']'o-da\ in the Wh'st, the “killers” can he 
put into three sections. There ai'c tlios-- 
who kill to “relieve” the suffering of 
ani.iials, there are those who kill for foo ' 
and lastlv, there are those who kill for 
“-jiort.”' 

Arguments ar(> put forward by tlie thou- 
sand 111 support of the (irst. Those who 
adv.uice them think that killing in such an 
in -Uince is a blessing I There is now a 
nea idea suggested that the medical pro- 
fession shall have tlie right to put an end 
to us. Onl> with great saleguards, of 
course, we are told, f f any of us aie in in- 
tense pain or afflicted witli some terrible 
malady we are to he allowed to sign a docu- 
ment for a doctor to “do us in,” provided 
that the doctor himself and a colloagnc also 
sign it ! Were liiis Bill brought in to juit 
ns to sleep like poor imvxanted cats and 
dogs there woitW be art itlciTased liability, 
to allow death to take |)laee in cases vvhere 
death should undoubtedly he kept at bay. 
'Po crown it all — if suicide he still consider- 


THE RIGHT 
TO LIVE 

By DAYA HEWAVITARNE 

eel a sin- -is not nnirder a sin also ? Sure- 

f) 

ly, it Would be hotter to take oiir own life 
than to ask someone else to do it ? Shall 
I cause my hrolher to offend ? Yet, that 
is what yon an* doing. If we had to kill 
the animals that some of us I'at, should ivc 
eat them ? If we had (o trap the animals 
that some of ns wear as furs, should Ave 
wear furs ? Jf we had (o viviseid, tliem, 
should W(' not soon cease to talk a, bout the 
good of humanity ? Yet, wc leave tlic 
dii'ty work to someone else. Is onr respon- 
sibility any the less ? Snri'ly i( is greater. 
Yet, we ari' told that if we want to ce.ase to 
liv(', we must not commit siiicidic 'Pliat 
would Ik' WTong. But it is to he made 
riglit to ask sonii'one else to murder ns. 

Of course, tlierc may he a few among you 
who ni;y\ lliink killing in siudi an instance 
would he a blessing, hut if tliis killing of 
liunian beings to relieve their suffering does 
come to |)ass, 1 am sure that it will not last 
\erv long, for people will realise that 
“while there is life theiv' is hope” and that 
“life is dear to all.” They will also per- 
haps realise then, that it couM he applied 
to the animal world too and that might 
ix'dnee the numbers of those who kill 
animals to “ri'lieve their pain.” 

Yon might ask me ; what if the 
“luimane” killer is used ? and 1 shall 
answer hack with another question : can 
killing he humane ? As Buddhists, we are 
not cxjK'cted to kill, for killing be it with 
the iiiDnl humane method, can never be 
himiane. In the Animal Year Book pub- 
lished by the University of London Animal 
Welfare Society some years ago, th^ ap- 
])ea.re‘d a passage giving directions as how 
to kill humanely .r I will quote it here for- 
your infonnation : 
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‘^Captive' mioe and young mt»n Put the 
oreafture into a* paper bag, of' tiie kind 
used' fbr sweeta, and close the mouth of 
tlW'bag; Lay it on a flat surface such 
as an asphalt path. Smash the whole by 
a violent, but careful blow with a flat 
ironv brick or shovel. For safety's sake 
add a few. tnore blows.” 

Now can you imagine the mentality of a 
boy or girt' who is brouglit up nndei' such 
so-called ‘‘humane oduoation” ? 

To pass on to the second. There is a 
growing tendency today all over the world 
tO'drop flush.diot, for people are beginning 
to realise that there is no truth in the theory 
that some flesh diet is necessary to man. 
Xt is a mistake to suppso that by adding 
flbsli diet to liis diet lie will increase the 
efficiency of his body and mind. A vege- 
tarian' diet, as regards strength properties 
iein no way inferior to»a flesh diet. On the 
other hand, with the advancement in re- 
ftnement’ of' the human i-ace, it is tlie 
supffl’ior diet. 

Perhaps you have heard of the little girl 
who was asked what, she would do when 
she was grown up into a big woman like 
mummy-. “Diet” she said. We are now 
learning. the all importance of diet and yon 
all. know how some diciticuans find out what 
is best, for human beings to eat. They 
have heard of the great intelligence of the 
rats and so they keep . rats by- liundreds to 
try on t'lietii all sorts- of diets, so that by 
their wise example, the vats-may show men 
and womtH'J what is hest for them to eat. 
Perhaus it wa» something chosen by a rat 
that the Uttlo inaid servant was ordered 
when, her mi stress- found her. in the kitchen 
devouring, a largo mutton chop. Why, 
Mary,” exclaimed the mistress, “T thought 
you were on strict diet” ? * Yes, Mum, 

replied Mary, ‘‘butil’ve ‘ad my diet and 
now Lam ’aving my dinner.” 

As the centuries pass and men become 
mqjp tHouglltftil, and with that increase in 
thoughtfulness become more careful not {o 
sdfl^by. any actf'of* theirowp tO the existing 
pain oi 'the vrorid^ it is ceilin' that a>time 

ft 


will come when men will look back upon 
the day's wlren the scorched bodies of 
animals were used as focxl, with the same 
sense of divguet that the loJidiiig races of 
to-day regard the devouring of human 
bodies as practised by the more undevelop- 
ed races. 

Thirdly and lastly, let us come to those 
who kill- for “sport.” Tliere is today a 
prominent, recognised, fashionable 'and 
most “respectable” form of seeking relaxa- 
tion and pleasure. Shooting animals, 
chasing them, setting hounds on them — 
these are amusements to whiidi the vast 
majority take no objection. But they for- 
get that these arc the few amusements and 
re,creations that cannot be called by any 
stretch of language, innocent. Outdoor 
games strengthen the physical frame, make 
ns- healthy,- strong, vigorous, ready for 
work, hut here religion and “f'eeling.s” 
must work hand in hand with sj'xu’t. 

What sport is there in jugeon shooting? 
No sport is more unmanly. What chance 
has the fwor bird when it flies, aftej- being 
cooped up in a, little box, dazed with rough 
Imudlinp, against tlie s})ortsman, who 
stands at so convenient a distance, and with 
so much small shot to scatter, that he can 
hardly raiss if he tries ! It is a cruel, 
brutal and briitalisitjg sport. But then the 
“s|x>rt” is only a iiiinoi- detail in the 
pigeon-shooters calculations. 

All evolution tells the same sad tale of 
life’s everlasting hoja; of finding escape 
from (i, anger, ])ain, hunger, fear of all 
Nature s ruthless gods. The aiieient doc- 
trine of Vicarious Atonement, the idea that 
the Divine incarnated itself on earth in this 
or that attempt to give expri^ssion to this 
ffict altoiit life, unhappily, like so many 
other ancient doctrines, expresses the re- 
verse of' the real fact. The actmil fact is, 
not' that the Divine is incarnate in life, in 
US, or in any other to hear our sins and take 
our punishment, but that by Nature’s 
mtiiiloss laws tbe lower in life is ever being 
saerifiieed- for the l)enefit of that which is 
Higher'; more develbped; AH' evolution 

m 
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teaches thnt lesson, enforces that terrible 
teaching ol tlic “survival of the fittest,’’ its 
cjdllstant siicrifico of type after typo in the 
struggle for existance; and the highc'r, tlic 
more developed in strength, the more, up 
to a eci tain point, does the advanepd being 
])roy upon the low('r-— till all Nature is a 
Slaughter house wherein no thought of pity 
ever ontei’s. Nven so-called “civilised 
man inheriting this dire lack of understand- 
ing, preys on Ins fellows and on the weaker 
things hekw him, even to the extent of 
making the death agony of highly sentient 
animals one of the foremost of his foolish 
“sports.” 

A ])esHimist and a Darwdnian once said 
that il, was a pity — for the rest of the Uni- 
verse- that mail did not i-cmain in the ape 
stage. The rest of the creatures on this 
planet would then have been saved the im- 
measurable sufl'ering inflicted by the 
humanised ape in the interests of pleasures 
and “thrills.” 

(fet rid of the idea as to the seperateness 
of man; see all things as one. Then mere 
pleasui-e bought at any cost to your humbler 
brothers and sisters will be for evermore 
impossible. At least, begin by ceasing to 
sacrifice their comfort for an empty pleasure 
or boast. 

Regarding the question of vivisection, I 
sliall not make any personal comments. 
Let us hear from ’ the members of the 
Medical profession what they have got to 
say on the subject. I shall, however, here 
quote a paragraph from an article written 
by a prominent figure ; “Many people be- 
lieve that the torture of animals by vivisec- 
tion has prevented human sufl'ering and 
prolonged life. T believe that vivisection 
is a misdirected effort of science and has 
caused more human suffering and death 
through mistaken conclusion than any other 
medical endeavour. I believe that there is 
not a soul who would be cowardly enough 
to let a dog be tortured to save him from 
pain if -he knew the facts. Do not be mis- 
led by the vivisector’s slogan— 'would you 
rather let your body die than sacrifice a 
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dog ?’ Hundreds of thousands are being' 
tortured annually and still your body dies. 
Don’t shudder and close your eyes- when you 
hear of these cruelties. Do something.” 

X think it is very largely the. fact otsuffer- 
ing that has done so much to lead the ad- 
vanced til inkers of the modern world away 
from the old religions to bring them daily 
more and more into line with Buddhist 
thought. So long as men Were jgnorant 
about the facts of life, so long as they cpuld 
blind themselves to the terrible meaning of 
evolution and its attendant horrors, " they 
might manage to say in the poet’s words : 
“God is in his heaven: all’s well with the 
world,” but not otherwise. 

Against all its hopes, today the West is 
beginning to learn that the world is full of 
suffering. This growing understanding of 
Suffering and the meaning of Causation — 
two great discoveries and fundamental 
principles of modern science as of Bud- 
dhism — must in years to comfc, lead the 
West more and more into that one religion 
wherein they take their place as leading 
principles upon which all truth must needs 
be built. The law of the “survival of the 
fittest,” that “might is right,” and that 
the weakest things of life must bear the 
burden of its pain, is indeed a cruel rule, 
but it is never a law for him who under- 
stands. The one thing that differentiates 
man altogetlier from the brute, are these 
mental faculties — Pity, Sympathy and 
Compassion. Intelligent and sincerp 
people cannot hold a non-intelligent con- 
ception of religion. So, any religious sys- 
tem that provides no place for mercy, that 
has no eompassion for the suffering and tor- 
tured animals have no place in this world. 
It is not the kind of religion that sincere 
people want as a guide. 

' Two-hundred-and-fifty years before 
Christianity started. King Asoka had built 
hospitals and cared for man and . beast. 
Rock edict No. 2. saya : ‘’'Everywhere, on- 
behalf of His Majesty . . . have two kifids 
of remedies been disseminated— remedies : 
for man and remedies for beast. Healing " 
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.herbs, medicinal for man and medicinal for 
beast, wherever they were lacking, having 
everywhere been imported and planted and 
wells have been dug for the use of man and 
beast,” Eight-hundred years later the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang coming to 
India wrote : ‘‘King Siladitya forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing as food, on 
pain of death ... in all the highways of 
the town* and villages throughout India he 
erected hogpitals and stationed physicians 
there with medicine for travellers and the 
poor persons round about.” 

You will agree witli me then that all 
those go to show that all living things have 
a right to live. 

Such is the law which moves to 

righleousness, 

• Which none at least can turn aside or 

stay; 

The heart of it is love, the end of it 

Is Peace and Consumation sweet. Obey ! 


SRI PADA 

By Mudaliyar H. E. Amarasekera 

S UMANAKUTA Parvata or Adam’s 
Peak is situated on the central re- 
.gion between Maskeliya and Ratna- 
pura, dt is accessible from both stations. 
The extreme summit is 7,300 feet above sea 
level. It is crowned by a woodeii temple 
Bupported’by strong iron chains fastened to 
the rocks and trees growing on the cone. . 
On the apex of the peak is a granite rock 
about 9 feet on which is the Poot-Prinji. It 
is five feet seven inches in length and 2 feet 
seven inches in breadth. 

As regards the wondrous vision seen by 
:the pilgrims and the votaries of different 
creeds who visit for worship, I may quote 
th$ description given by Laurence Oliphaqt 
who visited the shrinq in 1§48. 


KABOB, 1937 

' "fey the light of a moon a little past the 
full, in the early morning, 1 looked down 
from this isolated summit upon a sea of 
mist, which stretched to the horizon in all 
directions, completely concealing the land- 
scape beneath me. Its white, compact, 
smooth surface almost gave it the appear- 
ance of a field of snow, across which, in a 
deep black shadow, extended the conical 
form of the mountain i was on, its apex 
just touching the horizon, and producing a 
scenic effect as unique as it was imposing. 

‘‘While 1 was watching it, the sharpness 
of its outline gradually began to fade, the 
black shadow been hie by degrees less black, 
the white mist more grey, and as the dawn 
slowly broke, the whole effect was so chang- 
ed as by a wand of a magician. Another 
conical sbiidow crc])t over the vast expanse 
on the opposite side of the mountain, 
which, in its turn, readied to its horizon, 
as the sun rose over the tremulous mist; but 
the sun-shadow seemed to lack tlie cold 
mystery of the moon-sliadow it had driven 
away, and scarcely gave one time to appre- 
ciate its own marvellous effects before the 
mist itself began sloivly to rise and to enve- 
lop us as in a winding-sheet. For half an 
hour ’or more we were in the clouds and 
could see nothing: then suddenly they roll- 
ed away and revealed the magnificent pano- 
rama which had been the object of our pil- 
grimage. 

‘‘Happily for us ascending at the end 
of January, we arrived before the annual 
stream of pilgrims, as we found only a 
handful — a very varied selection however, 
beginning with our party, which included 
divers European nationalities, while Orien- 
tal creeds were reiwesented by an old 
Hindoo Yogi in saffron-coloured robes, and 
wearing a large ro.sary of black l)eads; he 
had come from Punjab to worshij) Siva, 
while his neighbour, a Mohammedan 
priest, had travelled all the way from La- 
liore, in Northern India, to do homage to 
Adam on this sacred K])ot. He found the 
mountain-air exceedingly cold, and crouch- 
ed over his fire, wrapped in a gorgeous 
patchwork quilt, smoking hia hubble- 
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bubble , Several -ChmBti ans roai ibe Mala- 
bar Coast 'were intent on the worship of St. 
Thomas. 

“Stra«t?c to say, the only representative 
of Buddhism .present was a small boy df 
Amarapoora sect, who slept apart 'beneath 
an ovoi'hanging rook near our hhtj v%ere 
we Insard him singing 'his niidniglit pray- 
ers most devoutly, rlc was a pretty little 
felloAv, and the yellow robes of Buddha bar- 
jnonised well with bis clear dark eyes and 
brown skin.” 

Q’be name Banian Kuta dates from 2387 
B.C, after Baman alias Lakshman, brother 
and companion in arms of ‘Kama, the 
warrior prince of Oude. Kama, after he 
killed Bavana, the King of Lanka and con- 
quered the Island, gave the sovereignty of 
centrail region, the Malaya country, to 
Bamana, the Western division Kellanya, 
the'Kaga Biviim to Vib'husana, the brother 
of Bavana. On the death of these sove- 
reigns they were deified and worshipped in 
the shrines assigned to them at their res- 
pective stations. 

This Footprint is claimed as that Of 
Saman by the Vishmiviles, ‘‘Bivanoli 
padani” by the Bivites, “Brifiada” by the 
Buddhists, and that of “Adarralei” 'by 
Moslems, and that of St. Thomas 'by 
Roman Catholic 'Cliristians. 'Some Chinese 
writers attribute the mark t ) Piv.wi“koe, 
the first man. 

The first historical mention of a Bidha- 
lese monarch, as a pilgrim is that of King 
Nissanka A'falala circa 11 '.)8 A.C. The 
Mahavansa states: “Add being moveid 
thereto by faith ibis ruler of the land wont 
up to Samantakuta with 'the four divisions 


of bis 4]»d '{ft ^sltriBe , 

there”— Mhv. Ch. LXXX ¥. 34; 

14ie next Shihaileae King to do so 'Was 
Parafckrama 'TT. '1340 A-.C. The same 
dironiclestates : ‘‘This emideHt King wilih 
hi« "four-^fold 'army ‘proceeded to Bainanta- 
kdta, *the' crest jewels of mountains, and 
there worshipped ‘the foot''print of him who 
is the God nl Gods, the King of righteous- 
ness, the teacher, a foot-print worthy of 
honour of gods and other beings. And 
moved thereto' by faith, he gave unto "that 
famous shiine a district and extended about 
ten leagues around the noble liill, .and tcon- 
tained .by many gcans, and full of people 
both men and women. And afterwards he 
again offered tliereunto jewels and orna- 
ments”— (Mhv. I.XXXVI. V. 118422). 

This King's Minister Patiraja “caused 
the, groat forest to be hewn down and a pub- 
lic path made; and then he went qp 'to 
Bamanlakuta and worshipped tlie i'oot- 
[uaiU there, and set up the image of the 
god on the ground within the courtyard of 
tin; shrine, and built up an open halLover 
the sacred foot, lie also caused a wall to 
he built ai’ound it; and as he was a man of 
great forethought he fastened the qjion ihaill 
with great chains to posts of iron and so 
made it firm. Then again he honoured the 
sacred foot with a feast of lam[ps and the 
like which continued for three days.” — 
(Mhv. LXXXVl. VV. 28 to 32). 

It was visited by Ibn iBaitu, the celebrat- 
ed Moorish travellor from I’amgier in 1344 
A.C. with four Yogis and lour ©ralimms. 
John dc Marignotte, the Papal Bolegate in 
1349 A.C., visited it and oalled its neigh- 
bourlMwd “The Paradise.” — (Carthony 
p, 304). 
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“UNTOUCHABLES” IN INDIA 

By A. CORRESPONDENT 


I T was Col. Olcott, one of the joint fouiid- 
dera of the Theosophical Society, wlio 
was in the main responsible for direct- 
ing the attention of Indians towards Bud- 
dhism in the last century. Though he was 
a Theosophist, he had been publicly initiat- 
ed into Buddhism by the Ven. Sri Suman- 
gala in Colombo. Since then he con- 
sidered himself as a Buddhist. Towards 
the close of the last century he made his 
permanent residence Madras and from there 
he carried on agitation for the abolition of 
untonchability and was instrumental, 
through the Theosophical Society, in es- 
tablishing a number of schools for the De- 
pressed Classes. But he was not content 
with this. He was puzzled to find such a 
large section of the population labouring 
under the stigma of untonchability and he 
ultimately came to hold the view that the 
ancestors of the present-day untouchables 
of Southern India must have been Bud- 
dhists at one tim(i. He has given his rea- 
sons for such a conclusion in his book en- 
titled “The Poor Pariah.” 

As a result of Col. Olcott’s propaganda, 
a few leaders of the untouchables in the 
South accompanied him to Colombo and 
were initiated into Buddhism. Promin- 
ent among these was Pandit Ayodhidas. 
Though he was not conversant with En- 
glish, he was a recognised Tamil scholar. 
At this time an ancient Tamil work, en- 
titled “Manimekhala,” had been published 
by a Mr. SvCaminatha Iyer. With the help 
of this and other classical Tamil works. 
Pandit Ayodhidas carried on Buddhist pro- 
paganda among the untouchable classes. 
The “Manimekhala” appears to have been 
a work of the sixth or seventh century 
A.D., for w'» find the- Vijnanavada of the 
Mahayana school of Buddhism propounded 
therein . Like ICanhopatra of Maharashtra, 
Manimekhala too ai)pcar8 to have been born 
of a family of prostitutes. But, giving up 


the family profession, she became a wan- 
dering mendicant and after studying all the 
then known philosophical doctrines, she 
finally became a convert to Buddhism. 

“Manimekhala” is a poetical wrk and 
probably was not composed by her. It is 
likely that it was the work of some pandit 
who wanted to expose the short-comings 
of all religious doctrines outside Buddhism. 
In it an effort is made to show the defects 
of Sankliya, Yoga and other systems of 
Hindu philosophy and to demonstrate the 
excellence of Vijnanavada. As Pandit 
Ayodhidas carrifnl on his propaganda on 
the basis of this w'ork, it was natural that 
it should have raised a great controversy. 
About this time two woll-known “Caste” 
Hindus, Prof. Jjaxminarasu Naidu and 
Mr. Singaravelu became converts to Bud- 
dhism and joined hands with Pandit 
Ayodhidas in carrying on an intense 
])ropaganda to spread tlie tenets of Bud- 
dhism among the Pariahs. As a result of 
this, in 1903 an institution named 
Bauddliashram was founded in Boyapuram 
quarter of Madras, but it was closed down 
after about a year. Buddhist propaganda, 
how'cvcr, continued to be carried on. 
Though latterly Mr. Sigaravelu turned 
Communist and severed his connection 
with Buddhist propaganda. Prof. Laxrai- 
narasu remained till the end the president 
of the Bauddha Sangha of Southern India. 
He passed away two years ago. 

It was quite natural that the Christian 
missionaries should have come to entertain 
a fear that Buddhist propaganda would 
spread rapidly in Southern India. What- 
ever success mispion^icy prpselytism had 
attained, was mainly among the Pariah 
class. So, the missionaries began to con- 
centrate their hostile attacks on Buddhist, 
propaganda, as the adoption of Buddhism 
by the Pariahs woqld knock the wind out 
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of the missionaries’ efforts. This led Pan- 
dit Ayodhidas in 1906 to publish a Tamil 
weekly, entitled “The Tamilian,” in which 
he effectively replied to the missionary at- 
tacks. Prof. Laxminarasu, well versed as 
he was in the modern sciences, rendered 
much useful service by the publication of a 
riumber of <j,rticles in English exposing the 
short-coinings of both Christianity and 
Hinduism. His writings on Buddhism 
were gof together in a work entitled “The 
Essence of Buddhism,” which became 
popular not only with Buddhists but also 
with non-Buddhists in the South. 

Pandit Ayodhidas died in 1915 and in 
consequence the weekly journal, “Tami- 
lian,” which he was conducting, also ceas- 
ed to exist, but the Buddhist propaganda 
which he was carrying on through the 
journal influenced the Pariahs to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Reference in this connection needs to be 
made to Mr. Appa Duraiyer. He was born 
in 1891 in a Roman Catliolic family. His 
father, Mr. (labricl, was a contractor in 
the Kolar Gold Mines. Though he was in 
a position to prosecute his studies Appa 
Duraiyer was a truant in his boyhood days, 
and never attended to his studies and his 
father also did not show any serious con- 
cern for his son’s education. After some- 
how passing through the English fourth 
standard (i.e., the Anglo- Vernacular 
seventh .standard of Madras) Appa Duraiyer 
left off liis studies in school. At this time 
lie came in contact with Pandit Madhurai 
Mudaliar. Though the latter was a 
"‘Caste” Hindu and Appa Duraiyer an 
“Untouchable,” the former loved the latter 
very much because of his uncommon in- 
telligence. The Pandit gave a good ground- 
ing ill Tamil language to Mr. Appa Durai- 
yer and also imparted to him all the know- 
ledge of Ayurveda vyhich he himself possess- 
ed. Mr. Appa Duraiyer is at present a 
Tamil Pandit in a secondary school as well 
as one of the high schools of Kolar and dur- 
ing his spare hours, he continues to give 
the benefit of hie Ayurvedic learning td the 
poor. Mr. Appa Duraiyer had been for- 


mally converted to Buddhism in 1907. In 
1921 he revived the publication of the 
“Tamilian,” under his own editorship. 
For three years it was published from 
Madras, but since 1925 it was issued from 
the Siddhartha Press of Kolar. The reli- 
gious Controversies which had been started 
by Pandit Ayodhidas and Prof. Laxmi- 
narasu were continued by Mr. Appa Durai- 
yer in his journal. Once, because of an 
article which appeared in his journal criti- 
cising Roman Catholic doctrines, he was 
hauled up in court by the Catholics of 
Kolar, but the trying Magistrate, Mr. 
Bowring, dismissed the charge observing 
that such controversies in the Press were 
common in Europe. 

The Roman Catholic agitation against 
Appa Duraiycr’s propaganda not only did 
not abate, but increased steadily since the 
revival of tlie “Tamilian.” In this they 
obtained the support of some untouchables 
among the Hindus also. Ultimately the 
Mysore Government stepped in and com- 
pelled the journal to cease publication. 

At present there are about GOO workmen 
in Kolar following the Buddhist religion. 
There are two Buddhist Mandirs, one at 
Marikuppam and the other at Champion 
Reefs. There is a Tamil school at each of 
these places, conducted by these Buddhists. 
There are 200 to 250 pupils in these schools. 
The Marikuj)pam s(diool receives a grant in 
aid of Rs. 85 p(!r month from the Mysore 
Government, while the school at Champion 
Reefs is maintained by the local Buddhists 
themselves. A grant of Rs. 30 per month 
to this school also appears to have been re- 
commended by the local Educational Com- 
mittee. In addition to the.se, at Bangalore 
a Buddha Mandir has been built in Eraser- 
town by the untouchables by raising a fund 
of Rs. 3,000. An image of Buddha is to 
be installed in this Mandir. At Tirupathur, 
Paligonda Chakranmallur, and Vannivedu 
there arc small Buddha Mandirs and about 
200 Buddhists in all. 

A number of untouchables from Vanni- 
vedu and surrounding villages are earning 
their livelihood in Hubli as railway work- 
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eis. S«mi8‘ 8© among tiiem have joined 
together ami rented a small cottage for 
Bfiv 3^ a month and installed an image of 
Bhagwan Buddha therein and they are con- 
dtioting a Tamil primary school nearby at 
their: own cost'. Though they have be(3n 
pKtasing on the local Municipal Council to 
grant them a free plot of land for thes<' ins- 
titutions, they have not yet siu'eeded in 
their efforts. 

One- is amazed at the spectacle of these 
Untouchable” Buddhist communities in 
Hblar and Hxibli holding fast to the teach- 
ings of- the Buddha learned by them in the 
pages of the ‘‘Tamilian.” inspite of the 
temptations placed in their way by the 
proselytising Christian missionaries. See- 
ing them working out their own salvation 
unaided by others, and seeing also their 


Age of the 
Colossal Dagabas 

By S. PARANAVITANA 

A ccording to the chronicles, Anu- 
radhapura was chosen as the seat 
of the Sinhalese monarchy in the 
4th century B.C. and the original settle- 
ment at this place is said to date back even 
earlier. But the earliest extant monument 
at, Anuradhapura dales from the time of 
Devanampiya Tissa (3rd century B.C.) in 
whose reign the religion of the Buddha was 
introduced, to Ceylon through the mis- 
sionary zeal of the groat Indian emperor 
Aeoka. Tissa sot apart for the use of the 
Buddhist, Order of Monks the park named 
Mahamegha founded by his father and in 
it planted a branch of the Sacred Bo-Tree 
at Bodh Gaya which after the vicissitudes 
of over twenty centuries, still exists at Anu- 
radhapurai 
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abstention from drink and their general 
cleanliness, few would be led: to suspect 
that they belong to the ‘‘Untouchable.” 
class. They have no knowledge of any of 
the original works of Buddhism and on. ac- 
count of their poverty they have no means 
to send out any of their young men to 
Burma or Ceylon to gain knowledge of Bud- 
dhism. One notices a tendency 'among 
them to indulge in religious controversies, 
but this is the outcome of the exj&nple set 
by the Christian missionaries. Unless 
these Buddhists give up such a spirit* unity 
and the strength Avhich results from unity 
will not he dex eloped among them. If they 
would follow the example set by Bhagawan 
Buddha in his own life, they would give up 
the quarrel-some spirit and look to their 
own spiritual development and thereby be- 
come an example to all other communities. 


He also built the Thuparama cetiya to en- 
shrine the collar bone of the Buddha. This 
is the earliest monument now to be seen at 
Anuradhapura, though, of course, the 
Thuparama of to-day i.s quite different from 
what it looked like in the time of Tissa. 
It was built on a high terrace and it had a 
core of clay with a brick exterior. In form 
it resembled a heap of paddy, and must 
have been surmounted by an umbrella 
possibly of wood. The Dagaba was re- 
paired by various succeeding monarchs and 
it is certain that the stone mouldings at the 
basement, the slender and graceful 
monoliths which surround the Dagaba in 
concentric circles and which form such a 
distinctive feature of this monument, the 
stone pavement and the steps, balustrades 
and guardstones at the entrance date from 
much later times than the original founda- 
tion of the monument. Compared with the 
later Dagabas, the Thuparama is small in 
size, but in its historical interest as well as 
the veneration in which it is held by the 
Buddhists, it is second to none. 

Tissa also founded two other mbnaa* 
teries, called the Ii?urumuni and Vessagiri. 
A* very picturesque rock shrine, the beauty 
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•of which is marrerl by inccngmoua modem 
structures, situattul below the bund of tlie 
Tisaveva is still known by the name of 
Isururauni. About quarter of a mile to the 
south of Tsnrurnuni there are scvc'ral groups 
of rock caves and other renuiius of monas- 
tic buifdings and shrines which an* collec- 
tively known as Yessiigiri . Inscriptions, 
ranging ju dilte frojii the Ist to the 1 0th 
centuries’ found at Vessagiri refer to the 
place by th® name of rsurumuni ; and, there- 
fore, it is quite evidtmt that the old Isuru- 
muni momtsterv incliuhal the monuments 
now known by that name as well as the site 
popularly called 'V(.>ssagiri. 

The ancient Vessagiri has not yet Iv'cn 
located. None of IIk' mominw'uts now to 
be seen at Tsurumuni can 1 e .ascribed to such 
an early [)eriod as the reign of Devanaui- 
piya Tiss.a, 'Phe rock cut shrine at Isuru- 
muui, containing within it an image of the 
■Rnddha, sliown to pilgrims and lonrists as 
a Avork of 7’issa,, is, judging bv tlu^ style of 
tbe stone-work, about, a thousand vears 
later than his time. At Isurnmuniya arc 
to he seen some rcunarkahle senlptnres; a 
man seated by a horse, - --th(' so-called 
Kapila, — a charming love seoru', and some 
eletdinnis sporting anuuig lotuses. 

These sc,nI])turcK have, (ui grounds of 
style, been ascribed to the sixth or sevettth 
century, and it mav .also reasonahiv he 
doubted whether .sr)mc of them are of Bud- 
dhistic. origin. Tradition also ascribes to 
7hssa the construction of the rock caves at 
MihiTitale, though this is not supported bv 
the dedicatorv inscriptions wliieh they c.on- 
tain. Tissa’s A'ounger brother and suc- 
cessor, TTttiya, built ou the ton of Mihin- 
tale hill, a stupa to enshrine the ashes of 
Mahinda, the apostle of Buddhism iu 
Ceylon. 77iis monument is somewhat 
smaller thaai the Thuparama. and like the 
latter, has circles of stone pillars round it. 

The next great builder after Tissa was 
Dutthagamani, the national licro of the 
Si.itjialese people. He restored the sove- 
reignty of the Sinhalese over the whole 
Island by vanquishing the •Dravidians who 
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for a long time before had dominated the 
Northern half of Ceylon. As is very often 
noticed in the history of peoples, this suc- 
cessful struggle for national freedom was 
followed by a great outburst of activity in 
art and architecture. Whilst lie was still 
engaged in his struggle again.st the Tamils, 
Dutthagamani is said to have enlarged the 
Mahiyangana Dagaba. After his accession 
to the throne at Anuradhapura, tbe first 
work undertaken by him was tbe building 
of the Mirisavati l)agaba in which, it is 
said, he enshrined tbe relic.s whicli bo car- 
ried as a palladium in his successful en- 
counters against his foes. The dome of 
I he Mirisavati Dng.aba is 185 feet in di.a- 
meter and in its r>reseut ruined condition 
it stands to a, height of 52 feet 7 inches. 
Its original height, is given as ^0 cubits. 
The length of the old cubit is not yet exact- 
ly determined hut it is certain that it was 
somewhat more than 2 feet. Thus the 
original lieiaht of this Dagaba should hax^e 
been over IhO feet. 

Another of Dutthagamani’s great works 
at Anuradhapura Avas the Loh.apasada, or 
“the Brazen Palace’’ AA'hich as 1 have al- 
readv mentioned in ray previous talk serv- 
ed the purposes of an “uT)osatliagara.’' 
77iis edifice is s.'iid to have been a square 
stnieture each side of Avhich measured 100 
cubits and of an equal height. It Avas sup- 
po'led on 1 ,000 columns of granite and is 
sa'd to have comprised nine storeys, each 
of which had 100 rooms. It Avas lavishly 
decorated, and its roof was covered with 
tiles of (topper, hence the name. Copper 
tiles have aetuallv been found at Anuradlia- 
pura. though not at the site of the Loha- 
pasada.. 

The present ruin of the Lohapasada, 
scicn near the Sacred Bo-Tree, measures 
200 feet square and contains 1,600 stone 
pillars, each about 12 feet high, arranged 
in forty rows. But from this forest of 
stone pillars, it is difficult to imagine what 
the original structure looked like. The 
descriptions in the chronicles, Avhich are 
A'ague and conventional, also do not help 
as much in this connection. We can, 
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however, be fairly certain that the -super- 
structure was of wood and that most of the 
stone pillars were embedded in clay walls. 
It has been surmised that the storeys gra- 
dually diminished in size as in the wooden 
monasteries of Burma and the rook cut 
shrines -at Mamallapuram in South India. 
If this surmise is correct the statement that 
all the storeys had an equal number of 
apartments cannot be accepted as true. The 
Lohapasada was destroyed by fire on more 
than one occasion and in the restorations 
the number of storeys was reduced to five. 

The greatest work of Dutthagamani, 
which, however, he did not live long 
enough to see ccmipleted was the Rnanvali- 
saya. In magnitude it far surpassed any 
other Dagaba then e.Kisting and w'as, there- 
fore, called the Mahathupa. In spite of 
the fact that two of the later Dagabas even 
exceeded the Rnanvali in magnitude, it 
has throughout been considered by the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon as the most venerable of 
all the Dagabas in the Island. Its con- 
struction is described in great detail and 
miracles are made to occur at various 
stages of the progress of its building. I'he 
.Ruanvali stands on a paved court-yard 
measuring 475 feet square and the diameter 
of its dome is 254 feet. Its original height 
is said to have been 120 cubits while the 
present remains measured 178 feet above 
fhe pavement. The comfdetion of Ruan- 
vali was effected by Dutthagamani’s young- 
er brother Saddha Tissa who is also credit- 
ed with the buildijig of two huge Dagabas 
in the Southern part of the Island. 

The next great Dagaba to be built was 
the Abhiiyagiri by Vattagamani, the son 
of Saddha Tissa. This w'as built to the 
north of the City of Anuradhapura and was, 
therefore, called the Uttara Cetiya. Gaja- 
bahu I., in the second century, enlarged it 
and its height is given as 140 cubits. The 
real Abhayagiri is now popularly called 
Jetavapa and the Dagaba now called 
Abhayagiri is the old Jetavana, these two- 
monuments having had their names inter- 
changed when Anuradhapura was buried, in 
the jungle. This was, first pointed, out by 
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Neville many years ago and the researches, 
of Parker and Bell have confiwned- -Neville’ § 
identification. This view is .now accepted 
by scholars; but the error still persists in 
popular usage. The real Abhayagki Onow 
miscalled Jetavana) stands on a paved, 
courtyard 687 feet square and the diameter 
of its dome is 810 feet. The present height 
of the monument from the paved courtyar-d 
is 245 feet. Sir Emerson TenneUt’s esti- 
mate of its cubic contents has very oftaa 
been quoted and need not be repeated here. 
Of all the big Dagabas at Anuradhapura*. 
this is the best preserved. 

In the reign of Vattagamani was also 
found the DakkJiina Vihara, the Dagaba of 
which monastery, now reduced to a. shape- 
less mound, is known as Elala’s Tomb. 

The Jetavana Dagaba (now miscalled' 
the Abhayagiri) was built by Mahasena in 
the fourth century A.D.; and after this the 
building of colossal Dagabas went out of 
vogue till the 12th century when the prac- 
tice was revived for a short time by Parak- 
ramabahu. The Jetavana is the largest 
completed Dagaba in Ceylon and its origi- 
nal-height is given as 160 cubits, but is.now 
reduced to 282 feet. Both the Jetavana 
and Abhayagiri Dagabas are higher than 
the third pyramid at Gizeh. The paved 
courtyard on which the Jetavana stands 
measures 590 feet square and the diametec 
of the dome is 367 feet. 

All the great Dagabas of Anuradhapurak. 
follow the same general, plan. An exterior 
wall built of roughly hewn slabs of, granite 
and pierced by gateways at. the four cardi- 
nal points surrounds the whole precincte. 
Entrance to the gateway is through a broad, 
flight of steps flanked by balustrades at the 
end of which are guardstones. At the top 
of the flight of steps, on either side, are 
stone "kalasas” (vases) with flowers as 
auspicious symbols; Another- similar 
flight of steps leads, down from tbs gate- 
house te. a broad, unpaged courtyard.,, called! 
the “Valimaluva” as- it was- origioaUjit 
strewn, with, sand,. 
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’ Pliglrts of steps at the four cardinal 
points, similar to those at the gatehouses 
lead one to the paved courtyard on which 
• the Bagaba itself stood. The retaining 
wall of this courtyard as the Kuanvali had 
figures ©f elephants, showing as if they were 
supporting the platform on their backs. 
The semi-circular dome rose from three 
basal platforms gradually diminishing in 
size. The sides of the square structure on 
the top of 1;he dome show(Hl a railing pat- 
tern and in the centre of each side there was 
an emblem of the sw'n. 'J’here were niches 
and pilasters in the spire above the “liata- 
raskotuwa” and at the top of tlu; Ruanvali 
wc are told there was a glass ]»innacle as a 
protection against lightning. All these 
Dagabas were of solid brick construotion 
and the foundations were laid to a very 
great depth. The foundations of the Jeta- 


vaha go to a depth of 27 feet from the level 
of the pavement. 

In addition to the Dagabas, the 
chronicles mention a lai’ge number of other 
monuments built during the early Anu- 
radhapuj:^! }>erio(}, but tliose are, for the 
most part unidentifiable. Such buildings 
as can be identified generally have only 
rough stone pillars remaining and do not 
bear any ai’tistic or architectural features 
of any note. 

The most important monumental re- 
mains dating I'rott* the period between 
Duttliagiimani and Mahasena are the huge 
Dagabas at Anuraclhapura and other an- 
cient centres and this period may very aptly 
be called “The Age of the Colossal 
Dagabas.” 


The Mystery of Wegiriya 

By Wimdiadharma Jiharajadasa 


A PLACE which has eluded the eyes 
of the tourist is the devala of 
Wegiriya in the vicinity of (xam- 
pola. Only one English expert, Mr. Bell, 
has made an inspection of the place. Men- 
tion is frequently made of the devalas 
of Lankatilelce, Enihekka, Gadula- 
deniya, but it is a jjity that the devala of 
Wegiriya has not attracted the attention of 
the aAroh'aeologist who would indeed alight 
upon new discoveries there. 

The devala with a small temple attached, 
was constructed by a king nataed Wiok- 
rurmabahu, who then reigned kt Gampola. 
The date and year of construction are not 
known but I think that the inscriptions 
Wrought on the rocks would throw light on 
this* njatter. There is also a legend con; 
nSeted with this devala which I heard from 
a vetelrkn villager. 


King Wickramabahu, it seems, once 
chanced to pass through the country on 
liorse-back. Suddenly his horse canie to a 
standstill on a rock.llismounting the king 
found that a hoof bad gone deep down into 
the rock. Such a mark is to be seen to this 
day on the identical rock which the people 
call the ‘‘Ehe vetunu gala.” 

The king jx>iKlered over this phenomenon 
and inquired of his sooth-sayers what it 
meant. 

They replied : “0 king, you are destined 
to erect in that place a temple in honour of 
Natha Devio. In the neighbourhood of 
that rock there was once a dex ala dedicated 
to NatSha Devio. Search, 0 king, and you 
will fipd the traces of lliat devala.” 

Accordingly the king searched the whole 
neighbourhood and beheld an image of 
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Nutlia Devio, with white ;uits iRsiiing from 
ilH mouth. Thence he named the villa{>'e 
Th'vagiriya, which lal<'T in turn hccumo 
\V(!ginya . 

}1(! eni|)l<A'cd scvc’ral workitum to holknv 
out a spiu-ious cave witli seven apartments 
and deposited tlic imaoe in tin* ilmcrmost 
chamlxu’ with due rites. A shrine room 
witli a dapaha inside vvas hiiilt on ihi'ordi'rs 
of the (pieen. 'i'he dapaha, th ' villagers 
tell nje, holds immense treasure. 

I have visited this de\ala, on soveraal 
occasions. It has lost its former ^O'andeur 
owing' to devastation liv^ the lapse of ages. 
There are inscriptions on the rooks, but 
they arc unintelhgihle to us. 

'Phe tront view is not so imposing and 
grand as that of Lankatileke or (iadala- 
deniya, hie. the iiiteiioi-, whicdi I had no 
o})l)urtunily of e.itering, muA provide inter- 
esting features. 

No otie dares to entiu' tlu' inner elaunlxT 
where rc])osos tlu* image (d Nat ha Devio, 
through su[)erstition. and oven the “kapn- 
rala” performs th<i rites in the second or 
tlic third ajiartment. The. wdiolc devala 
proper is wdthin the cave. 

'J'he interior cd the vihara re) ire. ami's the 
ancient artistic talents. Un tlie walls are 
[lictured instances from the life of Ihiddha. 
•An image of Buddha in a silling- posture 
reposes in a corner. Beople t(dl me that 
on some days during the perahera season 
rays of various eidours shoot upwards from 
ihe sliniie into tlu; sky. ddiis the\ call 
“ Budu res." 

The di'vala stands on a hill overlooking 
green undulating jiaddy fields of tlie village. 

After the inspecUon of the devala is over, 
there is a thrilling exfierieiiee for the visi- 
tor. When he has ))roeeeded to the top of 
the hill only a jiile of massive rocks would 
seeui to eonfroiil his gaec. But a closer 
scrutiny would reveal the mystery of this 
mass of rocks. 

He would see an opening among the rocks 
and steps fashioned on the stones to des- 
cend. This is an entrance to an under- 
ground tunnel. 


It reads as airy and dream-liko as a takr* 
from Arabian Nights, 'i’his tmderground 
dungeon is the chief feature of the village. 
It is a regret ta.hle fact that, this tuiiiu'! is 
kiiowm only to a few. ft licgins at tim 
summit ol tlu' hill and winds i seif for 
about a mile and a half under the viilagi*. 
Nature w'as |)arily |■('S))oll dble for this hut 
mainly it was c.onslruct(‘:l hs the hand of 
man. 

This diiiigeoii st'rved as the ithlace of the 
king, and his retinue. One could just 
squeeze one's l)od> tliroiigh tho t iiy eit- 
traiicc, till' o|)emng being moii' or less 
blocked on iiislriiclioiis received from ilu* 
(ioverniiieni Agent, for manv a |K'rson who 
has gone in has iiol conic uiii to tidl Ids 
tale. 

P’ahuloiis wealth is saiil lo he stored in 
this cave and il, is a hclief aaiiong i,he vil- 
lagi’rs that dimioiis guard tJii' tieasiirc. 

I have travelh'd in this tmiiiel fm a 
fair distance in com|)aiiv of friend. i and 
with the helj) of electric torcdie.-,. It i., 
siiacioiis, for four or live of u-' coiild'go in 
a row. In one or Ivvo iiislanei's som" id 
ns stiniioh'd and the rest, a hlih' nncoinfor- 
lahh' looked at, eueli other’s laces in si'leiil 
questioning. 

'PIk' heat is over|iovveriiig and Ik- -omes 
iinheaiahle as the distance increases. 1 do 
not know how vimlilatlon was jii'ovided for 
in far off days. Tc'i'liaps llu'y had s])('eial 
inetliods not lianded down to |)os|.eritv 

'I’lie lloor is ev,.]| (hhI al regular distan- 
ces there ai'e halls. Brohaiily the King had 
a rest in these jilaecs before jiroci'eding fui'- 
iher. 

Mr. Bell iiad travelh'd a considerahie dis- 
tance in this tunnel, (hiring man that he 
vvas, exaiiiiiiing tlu' ins(‘ri])ti(ins that are 
found here and there on th" nul- wails. 
Klernal darkness reigns everv vvheix' and all 
is silence. Vivid vistas jiresent themselvi" 
before one’s mind. 

I'he clatter of our boots resemhh's IIh' 
very tram|)ling of the horses. signifyingTlie 
majesiie approacli of the king' in all Ids 
regal splendour. The dead voice of cen- 
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luri(‘s luiulils oiu^V: luind. SccDCi'; oi‘ 

liliiziii^ (*-(»s 1 >''!rn(' •; a-’id iIk' 

a'i aian;. ;) kiii^; ilii h'*! s 

(un ijt'Md'. ! i";! }’<a‘{ ih’.‘S i ! d' ; ; 

M]' rii«MU;a ;»'.]! \\ ' ol ‘'llUi-vU- 

ra'-aana . rn)y]y\' in ))< rilt, . . ;’,s. ahd 

♦ , « • i 

: a; ^ imi-I'.' .-i 

. ’a' \ 'i.jiv’i ‘ kf}',. (jit ■ : and 


Ills “obithtliHN a” wont insider iliu cave but 
a) t])is day not ivlurjiod. FnrtJier 

Ib('\' (l(Y‘!arrd tlia/. in iln^ dim^c'on domain 
,dr('am in who^^c dark l)lm‘ waters 
liu' ;;/iiii‘d.la i an;j,<ds \\i\<\\ tlioir 
[KMb“s. li i-. a roTnanti(‘ (ihu'e, a mystery, 
:io(i r’ 4 )ni(' (;![j;djl(‘ ai’cliaeolu'^isl should ex- 
plon'. it. 
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BiT.S. sehtJalB wceivcd Es. 810,412 while 
o<)her ediools (including Hindu and Mus- 
lim) received Es. 1 ,884,057 . Owing to the 
neglect and apathy of the Jiuddhists it has 
become possible for the Christians to un- 
dertake with State aid the education of 
Buddhist cliildren in the Christian atmos- 
phere. “Why should the Buddhists 
alone’’ he asks “be so neglectful and so 
lethargic and so traitorous to their faith as 
to allow their children in their thousands 
and tens of thousands to attend non-Bud- 
dhist Schools? ’’ 1 think every Buddhist 

should pause and consider the question. 
When the implications of the situation arc 
grasped all Buddhists sliould act, and act 
with expedition. 

r^ooking for reasons for this sad state of 
affairs Dr. P. B. Fernando says : “The 
chief reason is undoubtedly the paucity of 
Buddhist schools. In every town of im- 
portaWoe the Ghiristian colleges ami scJiools 
far outnumber the Buddhist ones. While in 
some the only colleges found are non-Bud- 
dhist. The tragedy of it all, from the 
Buddhist goinl of view, is tliat these 
schools and colleges sliould be maintained 
by the help of the school fees of Buddhist 
childim. who numerically preponderate.’’ 
Another possible point of view is that Bud- 
dhist teachers are deprived of a means of 
livelihood. Applications for teachers in 
Christian schools invariably are not con- 
sidered from non-Christian teachers. 

“Want of self-respect, a lack of pride and 
love for religion and above all a con- 
temptible snobishness are the reasons which 
made the. Bnddliist parent prefer a 
Christian school for his children, when an 
equally good Buddhist school is available.’’ 
Is’nt it a great shame that such a state 
of affairs should exist ! Another reason 
is a false sense of loyalty. Tt is to o\Tr cre- 
dit that Buddhists educated at Christian 
colleg^js, at a time when Buddhist schools 
were not available, possess a cheap sense of 
loyalty to their Alma Mater. Tt is a pride 
that a prominent Buddhist leader is a Trus- 
tee of an Apostolate college. But I faiTto 
sec the reason hsr the foolish act of sending 


theit children to the same kchool. It has 
tended to create an inferiority for Buddhist 
schools. 

Dr. Fernando gives his message thus : 
“The supreme task before the Buddhists 
of this generation is to provide an adequate 
number of efficient Buddhist schools, chief- 
ly of English schools and colleges, so that 
every Buddhist girl and boy can be brbught 
up in a Buddhist atmosphere.’’ It is for 
this purpose he suggests a Five Year Plan. 
“The money we spend so lavishly on our 
“Piukamas” and the hundred and one 
tilings ihat the Buddhist does in his sardha 
should be all collected for five years and 
utilised for tlic supreme and urgent need 
of the hour, the yiroviding of Buddhist 
Schools for Buddhist children.’’ 

We are grateful for a previous genera- 
tion for having established schools and hav- 
ing given a start in Buddhist Education. 
We are now reaping the benefits of their 
efnlerpCrsc . But today we must consolidate 
our position by building enough schools for 
Buddhist children. We are indebted to 
the Odyar Theosophical Society for both 
money and men but we cannot expect any 
help in that direction now. Wc must 
crown their achievements with our own re- 
sources. 

A Buddhist Schools’ Endowment Fund 
of about 10 millions collected over a decade 
or so will be sufficient for our needs. A 
survey of the whole island should be made 
and a plan prepared to establish the requi- 
site schools. Then a list of priority could 
be made and money advanced as it is found. 
It should be made a condition of any grant 
that half the sum advanced be re-paid free 
of interest in about 20 years. Grants 
should be given to existing schools as well 
on the same terms. Free grants should be 
given when the circumstances demand it. 
A number of free scholarships should be 
established in all schools. These may be 
set off against the moiety of loan repayable. 
One inducement in the past for Buddhists 
to turn Christian was the system of free 
scholatships in Christian Schools. It was 
inevitable when no' free education was 
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possible in Buddhist schools while the 
school- fees of Buddhist pupils attending 
ChrieAia® schools provided the latter within 
surpllas wtiicli was conveittid to free 
scholurships with an eye to conversion. 
Mr. Bead, beater, the first principal of 
Anoftida, stressed the need for free scholar- 
ships, but today fifty years later that need 
still iiemains unheeded. 

. Befjfetring to Buddhist priests Dr. Fer- 
nando- says : “There are ten thousand Bhik- 
kus in. the Island. If only a thousand of 
them' would undertake to do for Buddhism 
w'hat tlm religious teaching orders are do- 
ing for Christianity, the position of tlu; 
Buddhists would be far different.” TlTat 
is the root of our trouble, and where the 
oth(!r religiou.s teaching orders gain a 
marcli on us. Bhikkus sliould conform to 
modern wants and take up teaching. Edu- 
cation is their chief concern and they could 
readily undertake the education of the laity. 
I would suggest that a certain number of 
Bhikkus be sent to the Govt: Training 
College for eaclt session. When the Bhik- 
kus pass out tlu'v should he sent to schools 
which will underhvke to ke.'p a similar 
nund)ei- in the 'rrainiug College in lieu of 


paying salaries. It is regrettable that in 
the past most of the Bhikkus who under- 
went an English education were lost to the 
Eangha, but with thi,s experience and a 
careful selection this could be overcome. 

Bir D. B. Jayatilleke wanted a Buddhist 
Education Bustentiition Fund. I am not 
aware of its ultimate fate but, ! fear, the 
fact that the B.T.S. was at the time under 
a spell of unpopularity and Sir D.B’s call 
to politics, had something to do with its 
early end. 

The Endowment Fund suggested by me 
is also on tlu' sapje lines, independent of the 
B.T.S. ami with the object of not only sus- 
taining the existing schools but also for the 
pur})ose of building new ones. 

The Upasika Asljram at Biyagama can 
do a great deal for Buddhist education if 
ladies of a sound education enter it and 
include education as part of its activities. 
We might soon find the “Ladies of Biya- 
garna” not sticond to any foreign religious 
order. 

Lot evei-y Buddhist tliiiik of education 
first for the next ten years. 


HOLY EIGHTFOLD PATH 


There must he a way for the sad and the weary 
To find eternal rest and peace; 

There must be a path to that stnie of Nirmna, 

Where earthly sorrows former cease. 

0 where shall we find a TAght to guide us 
Across Samsara’s irstless tide ? 

0 where shall we seek for the strength to sever 
The chains of passion, self and pride ? 

Lard Buddha found the holy Pathway, 

The Eightfold Path, which all men need; 

And on earth's journey, dark and dreary, 

The Dharma’s li^ht our steps shall lead. 

Dorotljy Hunt 
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What Buddhists 
Do in Singapore 


0 SfNc’.Ai'oin: 

1’. iii;uii;nial iiiiM'.lina of tl'i' 

I 111 Mrii 

r*tj(l«ihi^l mu w iis hdil liuir 

it'CfMith. Ml'. \\'>on him iLofk -aul 
thui aii Inh'Hiaiuma] 

('oiilii tio nil inmiiiM' auiount ot 
lt-u\ sikIn rlu' imI aiul rrlu-iuiiv 
a(l\ aiH'»'inun1 < ►! tlu' ol tlm 

c'* unil r \ . 

1 !i rvpr\ I'lvili I *1 ('(iiinl ( ^ III Hk' 
\\(,j |(| t in I '' wolf I I'lar ni Lumisa 
luni.., Minouimj,' iiu* > .uahu' sri\t**r 
to fie lelei umI I'l lii(' 'l .M . 

IkA, ol re\loii and liuiUM iiiui al-<. 
i() ilic Malia l)n(lhi Stwaix oi 
Ion, India. Jj'>nd'>n and Now ^ orl\ 
pointiiii; oiit llio 11" dul w ni'k tla‘\ 
liavf iknie. 

r)ndillnsin tnarlu’s ioxn and Kind- 
)in-.s toward'* all, n‘;;ai d !»• *'. <>1 «'aNte, 
1 'UM‘d and na'iooaliiv and do a-.kt‘d 
i}it‘ Jiinnibcis lu wnik lict a- 

faiuily. 

Mr. N. dumuN IVrern aU<i said 

that tilt* Association was a loujj l<dt 
lined for I fie \oulli of I his connliy 
and lie showed what a L>vcat deal an 
fiiternatioiuil could do tor 

the jdiVMcul. intcllridnal and social 
welfare of the ineTiibcrs. 

Tin' follow nn^ OlVicediearers wi*rt' 
tde(ded : Ih’esident , Mr. Wooii l\iin 
flock; vice- fh'(*slden(.s, Messrs., IV 
yi. Sinsena aiul W. 1>, neuniald; 
Iloii\. Secroturies, Messis. S. A. 
Mahaunma an<l James Pei era; 

( ' >irirnitto(\ Messrs. K. I>. Milliam, 
V. Slickhii, T>. P. Mendis, T.iin 
Koon llia'k. M. Jayapala, Nohert 
('’ornaiuJo and M. If* ih Sadiris. 

The elcciioii oj Patron, Ti’(*asnrer, 
Aiidit(»r and Manaaeer was post- 
poned, 

,^The follow me mombers ui‘n* tni- 
imileji; Messrs. James Wdlmms'. 
Peter Williams, V. S. Nn^aliu^’am, 
XJurr;;^ Feiuaiido, Willio Ilewa, iSfiin* 


son halva, (lei.r^e Silva» AniaiH- 
-inglau V\ . Sainson. Pillai Ayia, 
(h..i:;e reinandd and P, V. *Krishua 
•Nayar. 

Living Buddha 
Presents Horses 

PEiriNo 

(‘liauL' t Inn Pnine Ihaidha. 

Ike ilu a? l'•n ( 'oimui'c-joner of 
Innei Monpdia. ha.. pit‘-ented ionr 
Monv han p<'ine an<l a nninher of 
pieei's ot Tilielali cliilnoidei'v to 
<iene(ai Siioj; < hch-\nan, ( haimnin 
ot liie I lo|.e» ( haliai Poliiieal ('oini- 
ed. 

(ieiuiai t hen t ill listen, t'lncd' ol 
Police, e\jMVS''e<i thank'- on behali 
«.( (icne?-ul Sun;;. 

Rare Gift From 
The Panchen Lama 

^ Tokm) 

fb.‘\ . Ml. Ihkui Kuw uf^neln , 
a 1 apanc'-e Jhidflhist priest, wlio 
loi’incrlN studied Pniddliisni iii Tibet, 
ha'- iceeivt'd a raie ^ift ti’oin tiie 
(kinein'ii l.aina ni the lorin ot a 
eoinplcfe e(.l}MMlon of Jhiddllisl 
Saimkri; .-.eiiplnic' et»nsisfjjjo o) ISO 
\ olnnies. 

This set Is ehniiM'd b\ the 
Mr. l\awa;;nchi to hi* the only uiie 
111 existence. 

Schools Celebrate 
Birth of Buddha 

SriANOIlAT 

J|rNI)HFd)S ol f-aih attired 
children, lieloinpn^r to Japanese 
Jhidilhisl Sunday S<d\o(»ls, on April 
Nth, inarched from the Qiiiii.san 
(dnldreirs (bijah-n to the llokiisaii 
t)a;ilens, t^hapei, to <‘ominemoratt‘ 
the 2,r»0r>th Hiiniversarv of the birtli 

ol lUiddha. 


The ]>arade hof^an at It) o'clock, 
and the pioeession wound its way 
alon;^r Woosiing, Kashing, Dixwell, 
and North Szechuen Hoads. 

An elaborati- religions and enter- 
tamiiienf programme was staged in 
the Hoknsaii (Jurdens. This inclnd 
ed a ll(-w('r iestival dunce and a 

fuiu\-dies>- ])aratle. 

Tie ne\l jnehl the pupils of Sun 
liiA Sehord pre,.cnn‘d a special tnnsi 
eiil prograimue at the Ja|)ancse (’Inb, 
l'M)one liond. 

Priceless Buddha Image 
Is Stolen in Nara 
Temple 

Tokyo 

^ \ ATION^W' I ni’. drageiit was 

-preud h\ the poli<c for a thief 
wlio ^tole u ptieele-.* 1 , 200 -veur old 
nnuL;e ol Pnidiilia iioin tlie fannais 
Todai TeirijJe in Nara. 

\n mieiisive '-earch in the pic« 
Uiro''<|iie ciIn tailed to produce any 
cine.*, and tlie inunlnint has now 
Im‘i n e\iciided to e\ei\ c e'lier <>i 
Japan, 

In adilihon to the image of 
Ihiddha, the ihiei took with biiti 
^c\en chaplets, all of wliich Were 
cln'-sdied as national treasures. Tlie 
total value ot tbe sbJen object r,, 
police oftb'.ials said, “reaolu's many 
millions, if it ean f>c estimated in 
ti'iins of money at all." 

The daring thief entered the suiic- 
tnaiy, where the ohjects wiwe ke})t, 
hv hreaking through the iloor. The 
llieft was discoviu'ccj on the morning 
o) March 7. 

'riu' Todai )i I* oin* of the seven 
gieat iemplc'v of Nara, built entirely 
ol wood lu l'jn])eror Slmrini, 724- 
7lh \.Tb TIh> main fenlnre of tbe 
tenij'lc the w orkl-famous gigantic 
Ullage ol Buddha. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES Colomho aiid Outstations 


3,000,000 years Old 
Relic 

Leg-Bone of a Mao 

:SAV\ \ U 

who have exaiiiiiuMi ri 
of Uio (>!' a 

ii'au, feci'iitlv (liscovfj ed lunr hci’e, 
place its a;.H’ at tliicc uiiljion vears. 
It was iinoatthcsl al Malotuku, ai 
an (‘Icvatnai of ) ,lnn li. (’( lu.ifiiL'r. 
al)!e mtiM'e^il has Ik'ch ai'onst'd tiy 
,ll(^ (liM'overy, a-^, wliiU' it was 
Known that ceftain ty]>cs of mao liad 
survived until and after fin* ai rival 
(d rlie Maori in New Zealand, tins 
is the oldest fragment yet found. 

Blue Eyes 
And Long Life 

^ (IhiBM.AN niedieal insurance 
jiuirnal pulili-duLs tlu; proptca) 
f)l n doctor tliat (Mrnpanies should 
re'n.'-.c io insure {"isoiis with blown 
e\e‘-. lie sius : 

“I’or thirtv \ears 1 have noted 
tlie colours of iny paiieiii's (\\(>s. 1 

never found brown e\cs among the 
old. lVrs(»ns with brown eses dmd 
at IV in ijO to i>r> years oj agr." 

Vacant Temple Office 
Election of Diyawadana 
Nilame 

Nt» to tin* Tino'fi o/ 
('"I'ifJon ibe elerUion of a Diya- 
wadanii Nilanie will tak<' fdaee at 
Ivandy on Satnrda>, Ma\ ‘J 2 nd. Mr. 
M A. Nugawela, the cjd.'st son ol 
ilie lat(‘ Diyawadana Nilame, has 
cl large of the oibco until the election, 
and is also interesting himself in 
forming a ('ornrnittee to continue 
rmrl eMniph?te the building of the 
Maligawa as contemplated Viy his 
father. 

As already stated Mr. t\ lb Nuga- 

wfda, Basnayake Nilame of the 


Ihitlnni IK'wah^ and Mr. T. Ib Ral- 
wiitte, retnetl Kalemaliatirja;N a, Puiu 
Dumhani, nrv. candidates for the 
olVice of f)l^awudana Nilame. 

.Mr. T. !b Paiiabokke, the former 
Almistei ol Health, is being prt‘- 
vaiied np<'n to put liiinsejf forward 
lof election and is slabM to be con- 
siihing the elec'iovs. Mumpitixa 
J.lb and IbP.M., the late 
llateiiiahaimaya ol Vaiinnwuru, is 
also t. »-ling the pulse of tlu' eli'ct r- 
ate. 

It is, however, umlerstfKKl that 
<o {‘11 i! Mr. Paimbokke dciniles to 
conu' forward a contest is now un- 
avoidahle as the tir^t mentioned 
candidates have already personally 
visited all the voters m tin* ditferonl 
Provinces and their ehs'i iiaieering 
euinpaigns are m full swing. 

Ni'veriheless, an aHv‘'npt i' hemg 
made* to coiivimo a meeting oi tin* 
two (’hiof lli'jh Pn<‘*': . the Vdigafs, 
th • fti'Sjiwrs. and leailnm Kandyans, 
nudiidmu (he Kandyan State t'oim 
eillors. ti) do«{'nss the (os^ihihly ol 
Mtoidmg a'^eontest and el'sdmg the 
oio'st soitalile person. 

New Move to Regain 
Buddha Gaya 

t!U i’mcldha w.q- hnin in 
India and his LUeui Hharion 
firopoimded b’( m theie, wnlos the 
Ct’ifloii I hdipriiflrnf , Ceylon ha,^ 
.since his I'arinibhuna always taken 
tlie lead in delending or jjropagatiug 
tins w^omlerfnl philosophical doc* 
trnuu (’evlon has once inort* shown 
Its importance in this rospeet in 
organising a earnpaign with tlio help 
of the devfded Buddhists in Burma 
and (Mnttagong for the purpose of 
regaining Buddha Gaya. And in 
doing <o they' have taken a I'age 
from Alahntina Gandhi’s ]>olitical 
movement in India. v\s it is a fU- 
ting TufMhod in keeping with the 
tenels ol Buddhism it. has already 
rec(*ived wide tiaipiMwt fiyan many 


iJnddhi.u organisations in and out 
ot Ceylon. What this uetv organi- 
sation propose doing is to ‘coliUnit 
.-aliyagraha at the Buddha Gaya 
Shrine and piekid i^ll pilgrims who 
collie to worshi]' tinwo. ’ ^ 

Passivf* icsisiaiwe, as a w'eajipn 
ot defence and j)]'ol.cst has heen a 
Imgi* siiecf. s m 11 nimiher of Hiiulii 
lemTiles in India, Tarekeshawar 
Shi\o Veiojilt* in Bengal and Gnrud- 
war d'enipie ol the Sikhs in the Thni- 
|ah It) mention only two. To start 
with it IS piT^posed to send an nnipy 
o' one Imiidred volunteers collected 
Ci'orn (’{‘vlon, Bin’inn and Chittagong, 
iiiehidiiig Biuldhist firiests to (laui 
Ibr tins /nu'posf,’. They will meet in 
CaleiiHa first and flo the march to 
f«a\a from there on looj.. Tins army 
will hi' rein f(/i'(*ed at regular inter- 
\uls and so the fight will go on until 
the Mahant come t(> terms with the 
Riidd!ii-t‘. A munbi'r of Indians 
who (o(h part in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
movenu'til arf‘ also taking an active 
part . 

Monks Back From 
Travels 

Ceylon Men who 
Learnt Japanese 

^WO ('f'ylon Buddhist monks, the 
He\. ■'.( ma .and tlie Rev. Kh®- 
minda, in^cemitanied hv another 
iiioiik, lin\e Arri\ed in Ccylmi. 

'I’Ih* Rt'v. Soma, whose miiiiH is 
Mr. V. P. Pulle, was a clerk in a 
hkiri firm. The Rev. Kiieminda, 
Mr, G. S. Prehs, was foiinerly m 
the Parcels Department of the 
Gcnc'ral Post (.)lhc©. They both 
wont to Burma three years ago and 
W'(‘rc ordained there at the Maha 
Dliarmikurama. in Thaton. Th(3y 
later walked across the Dawna 
Mountains into Siam and from there 
travelled to Malaya. From Singa- 
pore they went, to Shanghai and then 
on to Jafiari where they learned the 
Japanese language. Beturiiing to 
Ihirma they embarked for Ceylon. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


T llFi (lay on uiiicii tlic miu i'i its 
annual coui'sc n*('i)tt'i'^ ilic 
Zodiacal liniisc ol Aries has ll('(■n. 
t'ruiii time immemnnal, lu'ld in tlii'se Kast- 
('rii knids as the iH'^iimmi^ <il a New Year, 
'riiis iistroiiomieal event took |)lae(‘ on the 
Idtli instant. II was obsersist as a jmblic 
holiday and, ainonj.’' the Sinhak'se, as a 
diiy of rejoicino. In the ^ood old days 
when W(' \ver<' a united i»eo[)le who inana};- 
ed our own allairs this was a pfii'at national 
institution recognised by all. I>uf in later 
times ])olitical changes and religious diver- 
sitv combiiu'd to nndermiiu' this [losition 
and iiiiike the day more or h'ss sectional. 
The reawakening of the national consciotis- 
(less, however, promises to restore some of 
its ancient glory to the Mew Year da> , and 
year after year the Sinhalese Mewv Year is 
ol)sorv((d with grow'ing enthusiasm even 
among those who used at one time to view 
it as “ a heathen " custom. 'Phis is in- 
deed a healthy and liopefu! sign. It shows 
that onr peojilt' are slowly but surely dis- 
covering a common ground of national 
unity on which they can all stand together 
and work for the common good of all. 

•* 

The life of a man, at the longest, hut a 
span, and its uncertainty, is so great that 
to have livetj one whole; year is naturally 
Regarded as a good cause for rejoienig. So 


we celehrate new year days and hirth days, 
[lilt amidst such rcjoiciiigo it behoves us 
to reniciiibi'r that after all lliat it is not the 
length of life, lull its maimer, that really 
mailers. 

'} ItiiiKjli out' lirr a himdri'd ijcars, 

, Lisili'ss it)ul <'riil 

'Tis hclirr 1<i lire for a dnij 
ll'7/(/c slririHt/ intinfiillji. 

So said ilu' Master, and in the light of 
that saying wiMaiii ivalise the Irtu* meaning 
lliat sliotild 1)!' attached to such events. 

POLITICAL SITUATION 

A MrMBPH of communal Memorials 
on the Heforms, vve understand, 
have Ixm submitted to the (lovern- 
iiient. The Ministers have also made a 
strong n'presentation in their Memoran- 
dum. All sorts of rumours are now in oir- 
enlation as to the intentions of liie (lovern- 
ment. 'I'o diseiiss the rumours and reports 
would bo utterly futile. 'Pbe i ('consiu’era- 
tion of this (pteslton eaii obviously be for 
the solo purjiose of improving the present 
constitution. 'Phe (iovernmenl stands 
pledged to that coiir.se, and we cannot see 
how the Government can now go back upon 
that undertaking. 
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Kammic Descent and 
Kammic Ascent 


By Narada Thera 

I S there any ponsihility ior a Kanntiie 
descent, or, in other words, for a man 
to be born as an animal '? 

Yes, there is the })ossibilitY for a Kam- 
niic descent. 

Material forms sncli as Deva, man or 
animal, throuf(}i which the life-conlimmm 
expi’esses itself, are, a,s stated earlier, mere- 
ly temporary visible manifestations of the 
Kammic energy. 'Phe ])resent j)hysi(‘al 
vehicle is not directly evolved from the past 
physical vehicle, but is no doubt the suc- 
cessor of its past — being the same stream of 
Kammic energy. Just as an electric cur- 
rent can successively manifest itself in tlie 
form of heat, light, or motion — one with- 
out necessarily being evolved from the 
other — even so this Kammic energy fiiay 
manifest itself in the form of man, animal, 
Deva, etc., — one form having no (ihysicaJ 
(jonnection with the other. It is one’s 
Kamraa that determines the nature of the 
material form, which varies according to 
the so-called evolutionary scale of beings. 

instead of saying that man l)ecomes an 
animal or rice versa, it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the Kammic force that 
manifested itself in the form of man may- 
manifest itself in thi' form of an animal. 

As -wc wander in Sansara — to speak in 
conventional terms-- wii gather various 
experiences, receive manifold imjiressions, 
acquire diverse characteristic's. Every 
thought, word, or deed of ours is indelibly 
recorded in our jialimpsest-likc mind. 'Phe 
different natures we thus acquire in the 
course of our births as men, Devas, 
animals, Petas, etc., lie dormant within 
us, and as long as we are worldings these 
undestroyed natures may, at unexpected 


moments, rise to the surface “ in discon- 
(‘('rtiiig strength ’’ and reveal our latent 
Kammic, tendencies. 

It is quite natural for us to remark after 
witnessing an unexpected outburst of pas- 
sion in a highly civilised person — Oh, how 
could he have committed such an act ! We 
never thought that he would do such an 
immoral thing ! 

'Phere is nothing strange in this raisde- 
nu'anour of his, for he only revealed a hid- 
den part of his intricate self. This is the 
reason why men actuated by high moral 
standards are soinelimes tempted to, do 
things which can he least expected of them. 

Devadatta, for example, was a noble 
jirince of the aristocratic Sakya elan and a 
leading member of the Holy Order, pos- 
sessed of supernormal jiower. But, over- 
come by jealousy, latent in him, he made 
unsuccessful attempts to kill his own 
Master the Buddha. 

Such is the intricate nature of mankind. 
One’s past is not always a true index to 
on('’s future. h’or we are creating fresh 
Kanmia every moment. In one sense we 
are truly what we were, and we will be 
what we are. But in iinother sense we tire 
not what we were, and we wall not be what 
we are. Who was yesterday a criminal 
may become a saint today; who is today a 
holy one may turn out to be a wretched 
sinner tomorrow. 

We can safely and rightly he judged by 
this eternal present. Now' we sow the 
seeds of our future. At this very moment 
wc may 'act the part of a brute and cteate 
our own hell, or,'on the other hand, act the 
part of a superman and create our own.„ 
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heaven. This present thought-uioincnt 
ponditions our second thought-moment. 
The subsequent birth, too, according to 
Buddhist philosophy, is determined by the 
last»thought-moment we experience in tins 
life. Just as in the course of one life one 
thought pejrishes giving up ait its potentiali- 
ties to’ its successor, even so the last 
•thought-moment of this life perishes giv- 
ing up till the acquired characteristics and 
natures to the succeeding moment in the 
subsequent birth. 

Now, if the dying person cherishes a 
base desire or idea or experiences a lliought 
or docs an act which befits only an animal, 
his evil Karnma will condition him a birth 
in animal form. The Kammic force 
which manifested itself in the form of a 
man will then manifest itself in the form of 
an animal. It must not Ixi misunderstood 
that tliereby all his past good Kammic ten- 
dencies are lost. They also lie in a dorm- 
ant state seeking an op])ortunity to rise to 
tht surface. It is such a good Kamma 
that will later effect a birth as a human be- 
ing. 

This last thought-moment does not, as a 
rule, depend on the sum total of our actions 
in our life time, (rcncrally a good person 
gets a good birth and a had person gets a 
bad birth. Under exceptional circumstan- 
ces, however, the unexpected may also 
take place. 

Queen Mallika, to take an (>xaraplc from 
our Books, was a very good lady, hut as the 
result of experiencing an evil thought at 
her dying moment, she was born in a state 
of misery. As her good Kamma was more 
powerful she had to expiate only for seven 
days. 

Is this justifiable ? one niiglit ask. 

If a holy person, due to some jn-ovoca- 
tion, were to commit a murder, he would 
be charged as a murderer. His past good 
•will jno doubt stand to his credit and will 
haVe its due effect, but the present U'utal 
act cannot be obliterated by his past good. 
Perhaps his past good record \yill tend to 


mitigate the sentence, hut is totally power- 
less in acquitting him of his heinous crime. 
As a residt of this unexpected incident he 
will, whether he likes or not, be compelled 
to live in an uiuiongenial atmosphen' 
amongst similar criminals. Is this fair ? 
Just consider how one single immoral act 
could jeduce a great man to such a stale of 
degradation, totally regardless of his past ! 

On one occasion two ascetics Vunna and 
Seniija who were practising ox-asceticism 
and dog-a.scoticism came to the Buddha 
and questioned. Him as to their future 
destiny - 

The Buddha replied : — 

“In this world a certain individual culti- 
vates thoroughly and constantly the prac- 
tices, habits, mentality, and manners of a 
dog. He having cultivated the canine 
pi'actices, habits, mentality, and manners 
tliorougbly and constantly — upon the 
breaking up of the body after death, is re- 
born amongst dogs. Uertainly if he holds 
such a belief as this : ‘By virtue of this 
practice, austerity or noble life, I shall be- 
cwme a god or a deity of some kind,’ that 
is a false belief of his, for one who holds a 
fals(> belief 1 declan* there is one of two 
future slates ; — either the state of torment 
or the animal kingdom. Tims failing a 
state of torment, successful canine as- 
ceticism only delivers one to companion- 
ship with dogs.” 

In the same way the Buddha declared 
that be who observes ox-asceticism will 
after death be born amongst oxen. 

As there is the possibility for a Kammic 
descent in one lumnd in the so-called evolu- 
tionary scale of beings so there is also the 
possibility for the contrary, a Kammic as- 
(lent. \\Jien the animal is about to die, 
for instance, it will e*x|)erience a moral 
consciousness that will ripen into a human 
birth. This last thought-moment does 
not wholly depend on any action or thought 
of the animal, for generally it is dull and 
is incapable of doing any moral action. It 
depends on some jiast good deed which it 
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lias tiouo (luring its rmuul of cxisUiiicc and 
whicli, for a long tinio, has Ixa'n prevented 
fi(»in produeiiig its n'siilts. In its last 
moment th<' aiiinial llu'ivton' eherisla's 
ideas, desin's or images wliieii will cause a 
liimiai) hirtli. • 

I’oiissin, a hhcncli writer, illustrates this 
fact by the law of heredity : “A man may 


be like Jiis grandfather but not like his 
fatlior. The germs of a disease have been 
introduced into the organism of an ances- 
tor, for sonie generation they remain dorm- 
ant : but suddenly they manifest tjiem- 
seJves in actual diseases.” 

Buell is the intricate nature of tliis law 
of Kanmia and process of rebirth.' , 


Mahiyangana— City of the Yakshas 


By Dr. W. A. de Silva 

T il K oraaniza- 
tioii of the 
r('sonr('('s of 
a coimimnity is a.e- 
eornplished w ell. 
Avliere leaders who are 
able to ellieiently 
maintain the institu- 
tion created hy tlu'm 
are found. Wlu're e(ii- 
eient leaders disap- 
j)ear and are succeed- 
ed hy men who are 
weak and ineompel- 
ent, decadence of the 
(•(miimmity sets in. 
l^Vhen Kavana, King 
of Lanka, fell in 
battkj after a prolong- 
ed light (hiring which 
his resources in men 
and arms were spent, 
the Eakshasas found 
them.selves distraugti, 
with no one strong 
enough to lead them. 
.With the disappear- 
ance of her great men 
and the deprivation 
of her outlying domi- 
nions, Lanka soon fell 
into a s t a t e of 
anarchy. There was 
no stimulus for a 
national aspiration. 
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Each one looked after Ihmsclf. The 
stronger among tliem were able to gi;t 
bands of men to follow them, either as de- 
pendents or as those who belonged to a 
eom:gion tribe or locality. The Raksliasiis 
when at the height of their jK>wer wer<' 
noted for their chivalry. iWhcn this |)roiid 
race djvinrfled into .scattered tribes, they 
were not able to maintain their high tradi- 
tions. They had to struggle for their exisl- 
nnce and became selfish and self-centered. 
These degcnerat(5 Rakshasas, canu- to be 
known as Yakshas. Yaksha. na'ans a <1('- 
vonror, whereas Rak.sha nicaint a prote<dor. 

The Yakshas occupied various parts of 
the country and lived under tribiii cofidi- 
tioiis. It is seen that they favoured the 
hills for their scditlements ratlu'r than the 
valleys. Ritigala. near Anuradhapura 
was a prominent Yaksha seltU'ment. !<ak- 
gala and Lokgala, in the Matalc District, 
Kotmale, Saananala. (linvaya and Sirivatta 
arc other notable Yaksha settlements v\hic,h 

arc mentioned in the chrou'cles. 

• 

A people while enjoying material pros- 
perity prefers to live in valh'ys and cities. 
iWhcn adversity comes they lose the means 
of their livelihood and the ability for inten- 
sive and well-organi/ed efforts. 1’hev drift 
to places where they are able to procure 
food. The hills aad the forests heconic 
their coveted aboctes for in the h nests the> 
are able to hunt and procure game. The 
sides of lulls arc adapted to the raising of 
quick growing food grains, which do not 
require an elaborate system of irrigation or 
processes of cultivation. A patch of jungle 
is felled and Inirnt and grain is sown. If 
the rains (tome in their proper season a crop 
is obtained. 

The disorganization of the pt'ople during 
this period attracted traders from other 
lands, from the East and West, to settle 
along the coasts and to engage in bartering 
and the collection of the natural W'ealth of 
the country. The seaboard where the pearl 
banks were situated and from the North to 
the- West of the Island became the settle- 
ment of Nagas who canje from a distant 
land. In |ihe southern coast settlements 
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were formed by traders and mcrcliants 
from India. They fortif’uMl themselves 
strongly to r(>sist tlu! fn'quent raids of the 
Yakslias. 

There was a unique right that was prac- 
tised all over tlie world at this ])eriod. 
Ships that wci’c wnicked on tlu' coast of a 
country, and goods salvaged from sucli 
ships wer(' perquisites of the natives of 
such countries. The Yakshas were ever on 
tlie prowl in s('areh of wrecktal ships. From 
tli(“,se they obtained many an article valued 
by them including t ic(^ and clothing. 'Phe^y 
took risks in their search for such booty 
and frequent were the ('iicouuhus in which 
adventurous Yakshas lost their lives. The 
traders tln'insclves ran risks in their search 
for valuable gems and spices. They were 
soinetinu's lun'd into the Yaksha settle- 
ments and w(M-e robbed and killed, lianka 
thus at that period had a n'putation as an 
inacwssible land, where nam \ve?'c savages. 

For a long period after lla^ fall of the 
Rakshas kingdom tlu're was a certain 
amount of mutual intercourse among the 
scatiercul ti'ihcs. A sort, of conferences 
wc'rc held at stak'd times and places, where 
the trihe.s gathered and discussed matters 
])ertaining to their conduct towards each 
other and their altitude towards intruders 
who vv('re occupying coastal areas. They 
must hav(' been gtval disputants. 

The chief city of the Yakshas at this 
])criod (bOn was Mahiyangana, situ- 

ated on the hank of Mahaveliganga to the 
South-East of the central mountain range. 
The origin of Mahiyangana can only be 
snnnis(^(l. Sri Eankapnra was submerged 
in a tidal wave after it was d('stj(ne(l l)y 
Aryan invaders and a new city came up at 
Mahiyangana. Mahiyangana is also 

known as Alnlnuwfara, the new city. 
Whether this is an ancient name or a 
modern nanu*, one can liunlly decide with 
a certainty. It W'as at thi' Mahanaga Park 
of the City of Mahiyangana, that the Yak- 
shas held their assemblies. Tlic occasion 
of those meetijigs was a great one, for re- 
presentatives from all Y'^aksha settlements 
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in the Isliiiul arrive tlierc with their re- 
tinues and take [lart in tlie deliberations. 
The last of this assenihly was the one that 
dispersed in disorder when the asseinhlcd 
dele^nites aif^niod hotly and then eanie to 
blows. The reason for the dis.scMiston is 
not aseertiiinahle. It however, follows 
that it niiisl have bc'en the result of petty 
inlri^oies for settinjj; up dictators. 'I'he 
site of Mahiyaiigiina is worth explorin^f. 
'I’he Buddhist Da^oha tlu're was built lono 
liefore Buddhism became the State Keli- 
■'ioii of the coiintrv . d’hi' chief ol the 
Deviis, Sumana of the Samantakuta. moun- 
tain “supfilicated from the Buddha and 
obtained a handful of puri' blue locks from 
the j.>rownif> hair of his head, receiving it 
m a su[»erh ffolden casket lu' raised a stupa 
of eiui'rald over it and bowed down unto it 
in worship." 

After the I’arinirvana of the Buddha, 
'Phera Sarabhu hrouf,dit over the thorax 
hone relic of the Buddha and deposited it 


in the identical Dagoba, and caused a 
Dagoha to be (M(‘cted of white marble 
twelve cubits high. Later about 300 B.C. 
King l)c\anamj)iya,tissa's brother con- 
structed a. Lagoba of thirty cubits high 
encasing the original one. Jn JtiO B.C. 
King huttagamini while residing there 
during his subjugation of the Malabars 
constructed a Itagoba (Micasing that one,' 
(‘ighty cubits in height. "This Mahiyan- 
gama Dagoba was thus comjileted.” 

'Pile scattered Yakshas after their last 
assembly and their ijuarnds did not comi' 
kigethi'r again. Kach trib(> ke))t to itself 
and advimtiirers from the neighliouring 
continent were abl(> to subjugate them easi- 
ly. Till' Iasi remnants of jiower held b.v 
the Y'akshas were betrayeil through the 
foiiv of one of their Princesses — Kuvi'ih. 
Il(‘r ambition did not bring her happiness. 
'! he land [lassod into the iiands of Prince 
A'ija-va and his followers from the Sinha 
race, who luunded the Sinhalese dynasty 
in 543 B.C. 


Buddhist View of 

By Hargrave Jennings 

Creation 


T HK Buddhists regarded all existenee 
as evil, and the [lassage from stale 
to state as the sort of self-shudder, 
or penance, or jiurgatory of nature; work- 
ing itself free and diseneiimbering itself of 
matter, and of all its iiK'oneeivable, 
stupendous, and imuiuierablc fashions and 
forms, and sfiades, and gui.ses, iqiwards 
and outwards towards the universal light, 
the formless, emotionless, sense and life- 
(‘xhausted supernatural and eternal RKST. 
This it is wdiich has puzzled all examiners 
of the Buddhist theory, in what manner to 
take, and towards a spelling at w'hicli we 
have seen some signal failures. 


As Pythagoras believed, as Plato felt, as 
the mystics considered, as Berkeley and 
thosi' who preceded him in the "Non-mate- 
rial theory"— Bobhes and several other 
penetrating spirits— as these showed from 
various points of view^ the ancient Indian 
sophists preceded all in declaring the 
hollowness of the whole of being. They 
declared life itself to be a show and an 
accident; consciousness they affirmed as a 
sfieeies of a-, kuow'ledginent of imperfection; 
knowing a sort of radiation of powder, whiclp 
power, to he perfect, should have no move- 
ment, knoV' no impulse, be incapable of 
tiiiding itself. Fof aught can be found, 
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identity can be cstablisl)eil only by second- 
ary means. Tliat wbicli is sell'-cxistcni 
need have nothing in which to exist. 
Otherwise the iirst sliiill be produced oi the 
second, and be inferior to the second in tlic 
second being the glass in which the lirsi 
knows itself.’ If “one" can be said to necxl 
“two" to discover itself as “one," the 
second, os the “two" shall be. worthier 
than the first, or the “one." “Being," 
or “identity," shall be superior to that 
which underlies and makes it. In other 
words, the “triaehine" shall h(' superior to 
the “power" and the “forms" and “terms 
of Bite" shall he the “life" instead of th(' 
life. Or to ftut it more strongly, the cnai- 
ture shall he superior to tlu* creator. 

In the theory of thi' Buddhist phiioso- 
phers, life being an accident, something 
lias passed on and is passing on, hidiind to 
make it so. And this nnknown, moveless, 
passsionless RKB'I', in which life should 
be impossible, being form or tiu' Phylha- 
gorean number, is their Nirvana, or non- 
existence. Being their much-belied abyss 
of atheism: without (rod, since Clod is in- 
conceivable except under being, and being, 
itself, is proved to be an accident. All 
power — that is, all power {lut out, being 
impossible to be God : — therefore God is 
impossible. But the mistake that is made, 
in the objections to Buddhism, is just this, 
that the objectors will insist upon starting 
upon the premiss that life is real. Ideas, 
by which we converse with that outside, 
are all which we are. And these are not 
real things, but mere delusive lights of the 
master phantom-light of intelligence. 
Hence diverse ideas, as strength, power, 
educations, circumstances vary. These 
being in the mind as the different colours 
and phases of the landscape, derivable 
from the light of heaven and the state of 
olir optics. But is there any similitude of 
houses, trees clouds, or any of tliese real 
outstanding independent objects, of a sub- 
• stance aparf from the mere coloured mind. 


AriHL, 

which, in its exjau'iencc only, supplies it 
all ? Take the lnnna.n mind from the 
world and it exists no longer. The human 
mind is the world. It makes it. 'Pbe 
world is as the show of o))tic. glasses in the 
brain conceiving it, and outside of the liv- 
ing and acti\<‘ brain, no world either exi.sts 
or can be conceived as existing. It is noth- 
ing. It can be nothing. 

IMiilosojihcrs have settled that spaci' is 
nothing. It is nothing but that necessary to 
contain form— nothing but that necessary, 
for form, as tlu' visible world, or man — 
nr anything (o be. It is merely cr(‘ated by 
that with which we measure, and is that 
measure. If we eonceive space per se, we 
should ceasi^ to be, inasmuch as we should 
annihilate that law “which wt' aloni' are," 
Space is nothing, for we know it only by 
that which is in it. And to belie\e a thing 
which we cannot conceive is impossible. 
Nay, that thing cannot exist, else any mad- 
ness may exist. 

'J’ime is nothing. It is simply a ques- 
tion begged, and a delusion settled, to make 
ihings exist, ^rhal is, it is ni'cessary for 
man and the “visible" to be possible. 
Space and time are si inly jiower ; the very 
existence of which is a confession of limit 
and proof of want of power. As identity, 
or the necessity of identity, cannot be 
DEITY, else deity is secondary in the 
necessity of being. It negatives itself in 
knowing itsidf further, and therefore it can- 
not exist. Cause and effect, Hume and 
others long before him, settled — though 
the bond which holds all the “world" to- 
gether — have no necessary connection. 
They are only the law by which things con- 
ceived can be. But if things conceived 
are unreal, the terras upon w'liich they are, 
are alone a question begged. Therefore, if 
cause and effect have no vital and in- 
.separable connection, and arc only as the 
ground upon which this machine, the 
world, acts, and wdiicli ground has no exist- 
ence of the necessity of it, and out of the 
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foncoption of it; jukI if tlio shows upon 
it are only thirifis taken for f^raiited- sifi'iis 
or symbols (as wonis of a mean- 

ing nothin;; for thenisc'lves Inil only having 
that nieaiiing; in fad liieir existtMici’, given 
to llieio, then mirades art'— ami must 1 h“ 
in the nature of things---possihle. l>eing 
only glimpses and interpretations and 
crosses from “other worlds,” ol wliost' 
laws wo know nothing, and lieiiig as slips 
and rents in “tliis world,” through wh’idi 
those other worlds rush oecasionaliv in. 
Life is fr<!(piently sha.k(m*apart, as il were. 

'rh(' lights — and shows upon those lights 
— of this world (as we all, at some times, 
feel and know’). Hieker like a jihantasma- 
guria. Tl)c impix'ssion is re:dl\ u}!oii us 
at rare times — in our al)stradions, in our 
deep thought, in our intense state o' ))os- 
session with an object in the passing away 
of the spirit momentarily from out its 
eliains of laws; — we feel at these times — 
all feel — the “ground” of miiid— that is, 
our know’leilge ol the outside- as sliakicig 
family away from under our le('t. We 
would up])eal to self-eonseioiisness, at those 
strojig mom(!nls of our history ol mind 
when the outer worlds and their intelli- 
gem-es |)ass in, or down, or up to ns, for 
the more than suggestion— for the pei’sna- 
sioii' — tliat lliis, and we images upon it, 
which we know as the world, is a^ iii'real 
as th(' eloiid-kingdoms of au're thickened 
ami enkimlh’d space. 'Phal is the mda- 
])hysie Luddhist view. 

All life is a dust, tlirough which the mys- 
(eri(»ns electric eurrenls (the soul of the 
world, or liitai eonccixable mechanical in- 
telligence), pass and ii-ritate. ■Moxe into 
Uiose zones ujid patches of organisms rising 
and falling, gathering power and liglit aiul 
newer and grandeur forms, or sinking or re- 
jc'Cted as farther ami farilicr from tliat out- 
ward and upward glory — the mysterious 
and inexjtressible transniigration of Pytha- 
goras : — become Buddhi.st from the immor- 
tal and directly inspired teaching of the 
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ancient, beyond expression, Indian philoso- 
phers. Th.ey, in tact, taught it first. . 

There is solidity. All matter can be in- 
finitely divided. There is no firm base to 
be reached. Man has not even matter in 
his Iiand. His instruments break before 
the cxhaustless d(.*|)artments of ' nature. 
Kven his i)oaate(] “solidity,” of, which he 
is so proud, gives him tlie go-by-at every 
farther a|>plicatiou of his wheels ami 
screws ? His moderate heat, (d)ild’s — 
play at intensity, — skipped at (wesi tlie 
enoiinons scale of (12,277 degrees of 
Falireulieit, by Wedgewood’s heat-tneusur- 
er — is, notwithstanding all this, only a 
bargain w'ilii nature that slie shall not rush 
ill, with/her owm heat, ami consume him 
utterly and his wdiole toy-world. His 
domain of heat is a tame district, worn 
out —or granted — out of tiu.' whohj Hoods 
of a supernal lire. This is ardency alone 
lor spirits. Form w'as not made for it. 

^I'he whole round world is as a 
mie.nxaism, whose woiulei’s are cxhaustless; 
wdiOKC bounties an* lieyond expression; 
w'liosi' ehangi's, \vhoso decay, whose recom- 
mitment into new forms is as the ceaseless 
revolvi'iiieiit of the Inexprc.ssihle Glory. 
'I’liroiigli tile sca-iioors and their miltitndi- 
lunis niiinie continents, fruitful of moving 
life, fecund wdth their tree-growdhs a.nd 
their semi-syivua, semi-oceanic vegeta- 
tion; through the clouds of tlie seas that 
rest or roll over them tluongh which speed, 
the wdiigcd ships as golden (sun-lighted) 
s{)ecks; through the hollow crusted earth 
and its ridged rocks — earth torn and bat- 
tered like a battle-beaten man of .Ftcrnal 
War, as it circles its resounding way 
amidst the roads of the lighted stars, “bar- 
ing” to the changing Sun, and to the cold 
renewing moon, its ploughed side, globing 
up, still defiant, wdth the wounds of tlie 
contentions of the centuries and with the 
retardation of the space-forces;-'— through 
the “Built-work” of Nature, in short, runs. 
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’"the ever'-coursiii}) Iruxu- Spirit, which fur- Is not iiil tlie world a woM-ti tissuo- 

ces, in its stupendous track (comet-like) wizard coloured of wfiieli tlic ercatisc sim 

the bordering matter into flame — to life ! strikes the spangles into spai'kling; stains, 

pristnatically, with tlie rose-hues of being, 
Are not the stands kingdom-s|,)aces for or the blues of dc'cay-or; rather, change ? 

the idfinitesinially small life? Become Jlave npl, tlu' old seas their forests, and the 

not our microscopes a,s our teles(;o})cs, spy- prolonged sea-hoanis their hlooms '? Jfoars 

ing into the* fields of spacig and deserving „()t old (x-ean wjth his eaves; as tht; A’eroid 

thcreiirthe agitation of new worlds ;’ music swelielh or skineth, to fascinafion, 

(■olnurs, ij.u’ms, allections, sense-shapes nil loudly or faintly through its sliells Fires, 

the illimitable (ie[)fjis ol Natun; and pass and sniokc's, and sjaangs, and steam aliest 

from till' “Inghted Nothing.” througii the tlic attemiale hulk, spun through Die hands 

paaioraina of ligures, again into the “Light- of tlie fireat Magnotie Life, or by 

ed Nothing.” the powei' of -the Karth-God, into 

tissues. What are the waves of 
the sea but as the eloiids to the sca- 
fouiidations '> What is as the 
(aire, and the mighty heart of the 
great world, but the sjioutiiig Firt?? 
Why he tliere not other lives in that 
destroyer of our life ? What arc 
tlie magnifieent air-shapes of our 
atn-'osphere; what the crossed clond- 
piafornis of oiw sky; ndiat the ro- 
diijilieate and mnitiplieate fog-work 
and flocimlenee of the Western or 
the Eastern Heavens, wdien the 
golden or the burning light is pour- 
ed through the heaped wonder- 
worlds of the Magician of the Great 
Air — what should be a.ll the cloud- 
settlings of our sky, hut as the pre- 
cipitate, and dress, of the mere 
“used-up matter” — glorious to our 
senses, as even all the refuse is ? 
And if lire lie, in its own nature — 
so to speak — hut the roaring-hack, 
illuminate, of Nature from the real 
uuf'j the unreal (as which the wor- 
shippers of the Element ofihlri' be- 
lieve,) then the very excess of mate- 
rial light shall be put as the very ex- 
cess of the deuse matter, remonstrat- 
ing (as it were), itself the brighter 
as it is. in itself, the blacker. Nor are 
these the vagaries of Philosophers, 
hut world-old persuasions, when the 
vanity of knowledge had not made 
a ba.se “machine of wheels.” of the 
world ! 
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THE BALLAD OF THE LAMP 


’7’iy/lkS' at Bannrcn, when the air 
Lets ils due chaiye of sorrow fall; 

Lord Buddha held hujh eonfe.rcnee there 
Within the monastcrij hall. 

Near him full wamj a Bhikhhu stood 
'Mid men of high and low degree. 

Who each brought offerings as he eouhl, 

Ojit of some a anted piety. 

And unto them drew on the lung. 

With n(d)U; followers Iwo hy two; 

He and the rest a lamp did bring; 

Ah, but that hall was brave to view ! 

.1 thousand inighiy lustres swung 
In homage to Tathagato : 

The. greater to the e.eiling elung; 

The lesser round the walls shone low. 

Now, as it ehaneed, a woman base, 

111 clad, unfriended, eery shy, 

Desired to show come aet of grace. 

But had nut wherewithal to buy. 

“I am not spent, nor all forlorn," 

Thought she, "and still the day is new: 

I’ll hire me out to grind the earn" : — 

O what an earnest will can do ! 

She toiled and ground so for some hours. 

Nor faltered aught, but hept her stage; 

Came back right through the heany showers: 
Came back,-— with her tico-farthing wage. 

She hurried to the mart with glee, 

No common hunger made, her quick: 

No food she bought herself, not she, 

But got her holder, oil, and wick. 

Then bent she forth with downcast look, 
Devoted a.spcct, thought subdued; 

Trembling she edged along and took 
Her lamp through that vast multitude. 
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Fain had she reached the solemn dais 
Where the Lord Buddha sat serene; 

But the stern steward said, “Poorfacc, 

Get home; thou art indeed too mean.” 

They put her lamp in some recess; 

She turned to watch the throng go past : 
How dee'll and strenuous was the press ! 
Herseemed that it would ever last. 

Hut sudden came a shuddering wind, 

Such as might shake a universe; 
ft smote the walls before, behind; 

And every lamp went out, — hut hers. 

The Icing and all his suite saiv this, ■ 

.\nd soon to qiteneh it some had gone: 

The young men blew, but blew amiss; 

The elders blew, — the lamp burned on. 

. 1 / last unto Lord Buddha's ear 
They did this prodigy aver; 

He turned and saw the simple gear. 

And all his sweetness looked on her. 

"Listen, ye monks and layufcn all; 

That lamp burns on alone, apart. 

And why ? The rest meant selfhood’s thrall; 
Her light is from a loving heart. 

Know ye that gifts, hoiverer fair, 

Offered by peasa'iits or by kings, 

Arc naught in their own being, and hear 
Small merit for the one who brings. 

Unless the unselfish and pure mind 
Savour the gift and make it worth, 

Grand though it be and well designed, 

Its very gold is changed to earth.” 

Meek daughter of the lowly born. 

That comfort helped her on her way : 

How near came she who ground the corn 
Unto Nibbana’s peace that day ! 


By Pathiko 
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The Doctrine of 

MAHAYANA 

BUDDHISM 

‘ By Suhrit Ranjan Roy 

I T is a matter of controversy whether 
Mahayana is the degenaration or a 
dovelopiuent of the original Bud- 
dhism. Even the Ixist exponents of Bud- 
dhism have their doubts. 'J’he doctrine of 
austere knowledge and personal salvation 
■of Hinayana appeal to some, whereas the 
ernolional docdrine of love and service to 
all living heings, to others and the latter a 
majority. The Hinayanists, rather the 
Thoravadins claim to practice the original 
teachings of Buddha, preservc'd in Pali 
scriptures, which represent a rationalistic, 
monastic, and puritanical feature to a 
marked extent, whilst tin; Mahayanist 
whose scriptures are in Sanskrit int(;rpret 
the doctriu(> in another way, with a. deve- 
lopment that is mystical, devotional and 
universal. The Theravada doctrine is in 
the South — in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
and the Mahayana is in the North — in 
Nepal, Chinn, and Japan. 

Let us see the special features of both 
the schools. A great confcreiuie was sum- 
moned by Asoka — the third in chronologi- 
cal order — about 240 B.C. to settle the 
sectarian disputes. It is plain that ever 
long before Asoka, ‘heresies’ were promul- 
gated and even the pow'erful monarch with 
all the resources of his vast dominion 
•couldn’t stop the growth of the ‘heretic’ 
sects. Of course he managed to separate 
the ‘original teachings’ of Buddha, as they 
were recited by the learned monks. Ac- 
cording to Theravada, Buddha was a 
human being. He w^as born as a human 
■being, lived as a human being and died as 
a. human being. He w'as siipply ,an — 
■‘Aschariya Manushya’ — extraordinary 
person. ^He could show the way to salva- 


tion, He could guide. But He could not 
give salvation by grace. Ac-cording to 
Theravada every one must work out bis own 
salvation. The world is an eternal Be- 
coming, always in flux and beyond this 
BecoMiing the Theravadins do nut acknow- 
ledge any Being wdiatsoever. 

But if we survey the Pali canons which 
were reduced to writing in 80 B.C. we will 
find even in them some elements, which are 
incompatible wdth the pure intellectual 
teachings of Buddha. We will find some 
elements wliich are mystical and su|)ra 
mundane. IirUdana one reads; — 

“There is, () Bhikkhus, an unborn, un- 
origiiiated, unc.niated, and unfurmed. Were 
there not, O Bhikkhus, an unborn, uiiori- 
giiiated, uncreated and unformed there 
would be no escape from tb(; world of the 
born, originated, cniated and formed.’’ — 
(Udnna Vlll. 3). 

Even the Theravadins admit that this 
uncreated, unformed, infinite does exist 
and this is Nibbana. It is ‘asankhata’ — 
unconditioned though ‘anatta’ — without 
any Ego. This mystic Nibbana is with 
overyhody. To qiic.stion is forbidden as to 
whctlicr Tathagata lives or does not live or 
both at the same tinu' or neither after 
death. He passes into the undetinable, in- 
finite Nibbana — which is without an Ego. 

The germ of the mystical Mahayana 
vicM' of life lies here. All the Mahayana 
Schools believe that lives are not isolated 
streams of flux or continuity. To them all 
life is one. Tlie whole universe is enve- 
loped by an all pervading, ever enduriug, 
hyper cosmic mind. All the thing are 
born in that, rest in that, and (inally 
merge in tliat. The Mahayanist assert 
that Buddfia employed in His discourses 
two forms of instructions the one conform- 
ing the ti’uth in absolute sense (Paramartlia 
Satya) and the other form W'hich may be 
called as conventional truth (Samritti 
Satya). According to the Mahayanists 
though the Buddha se(Mned to preach the 
isolation of individualities but in fact He 
taught the abstruse and mysticaT doctrine 
of the unity of all life. 
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The Hpecial Maliii_v:in:( doctrine of Tri- 
Kaya — tliroe bodlcK' — evolved from this 
conception of onenesH of all boijifjs. TIickc 
three an; (1) Dharina Kaya — Body of the 
Luav. (21 Saaiibhoga Kaya- — Body of 
Bliss. (8) and the einaaiation or pi’ojtVtion 
tiien' of apj)aa‘ent as the visible individual 
Buddha on earth Known as Nirvana Kaya. 

Dharnia Kaya is timeless and uncondi- 
tioned. It is the essence of all ihliiffs, the 
one reality of all the fleeting shapes in the 
flux of Samsara. .Oharma Kaya is not a 
})ersonal being but the all porvading ground 
of Buddhahood. from AA'hich the personal 
will, thought and love of innumerable Btul- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas ever proceed to 
meet the Jieeds of those who have nf)t yet 
realised the perfect nature of truth. This 
hyper cosmic intellegence suffers no modi- 
fication but ajtpears to us to assuirie a 
variety of forms. This process of (;easeless 
AA'caving of patterns is not outside Dharma- 
Kaya. From the highest heaven to the 
lowest hell there is this all pervading Being 
in whom all the sentient beings are one. 

According to Madhyamikas Dharmy- 
Kaya is no more or less that the highest 
and only true reality — the Void — which 
underlies every phenomenal things. Snn- 
yata is the term used by Nagarjuua for ulti- 
tnate reality. In this unfathonable Ab- 
solute (Paramartha) — all the relative 
things (Vavaharata) become nultified. The 
phenomenal world — the Samsara — is not 
outside the. Void. The difference is in see- 
ing it. The famous eight ‘Noes’ of Nagar- 
juna which quality the Void arc — No pro- 
duction (lltpada) no destrnction (Uccheda), 
no annihilation (Nerodha), no y)ersi8tence 
(Sassvata), no unity (Ekartha), no jdmra- 
lity (Nanartha), no coming in (Aganiana), 
no going forth (Nirgaina). All the rele- 
tivcly perceptual phenomena become ‘nil’ 
in the Void — the ultimate reality of the 
Madhyamika School. 

For the Vijnauavada School founded by 
Aaanga and Basubandhu — the reality is the 
receptacle of Consciousness — ‘Alaya-Vij- 
nana.’ This ‘Alaya-Vijnana’ is the all 
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pervading absolute consciousness as con- 
trasted to the individual intellectual experi-; 
ences tPravrithi-Vijnana) which brings 
forth the difl’erent conception of the final 
charact('r of rc-ality. » 

The Dhanua-Kavii has several synonyms 
such as — Sambhava-Kaya, own-n.ature- 
body; 'raltva. Suchness; Sunyarn, Void; 
Nirvana, the eternal liberty; Bodlii, Wis- 
dom; ‘rathagata-garbha, the womb which 
holds who attain. 

In the latter days of Mahayana develop- 
ment the Dharma-Kaya was |)ersoni(ied as 
Adi-Buddha — the Buddha primordial. 
“Wlum nolhing (dse was, Sambhu was, 
that is the s('lf-('xistent (Sayarnbhu) and 
as he was before all he is also called Adi- 
Buddha . . . . " 

“All the things are the forms of Adi- 
Buddha yet he is formless, ile is the one 
eternally existing essence from which all 
things aie mere emanations . . . . “ 

w 

The second person in the Mahayana 
trinity is Sambhoga-Kaya, the Body of 
Bliss. In this conception Buddha or Bud- 
dhas aie regarded as th§ rulers of heaven, 
with mind and form. Though within the 
law of causality, they arc omniscient, 
omnipotent aiul oniniprc;setit. ‘Fhese per- 
sonal Buddhas of Sambhoga-Kaya rule 
their respective heaven in glory. In the 
pores of their skin hosts of worlds are 
springing up and going down. The great 
glojy of Bliss is above the world of matter 
(ruy>a) and non-matter (arupal and is un- 
fathomable (acintya). But at the same 
time Sarnbhoga-Kaya is personal and mani- 
fested. The living Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas are emanations from the Body of 
Bliss. 

There are five heavens ruled by five Bud- 
dhas in Sambhoga-Kaya. 

The Vijnanavnda School sirnplyfied this 
complex conception. It held that from the, 
immaculate and essence intellegence; — 
Dharma-Kaya or Alava-Vijnana — sprang 
up mind in a continuous flow. The Body 
of Bliss is this undefiled mind ofthe intel- 
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lect, pcrsouified in Bnddltas (d' Siiinl)ltof'a- 
Kaya. Tliis pure mind when defiled gives 
rise to all the perceptual universe and to the 
wliole comperitv of thought. The Sani- 
hhogv-'Kaya Buddhas were idi'ntilied as 
Dhyani Buddhas. 

The t),urd jierson is Nirnian-Kaya — the 
Magic tlody. It is the emanation I'roiii the 
^iaiiihhog^i-Kaya . Accoj’ding to the ISlaha- 
yanists the sujiposed human body of Bakya 
iMuni Buddha was onl\ an ajipui ilion pro- 
jected from the yand)hog'a-Ka,vi of Buddha 
Amitahha (infinite light) who icfK'atedly 
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appeared in this world of misery, from 
time immemorial, teaching the la,w of deli- 
verenee and finally merged in the Sam- 
hhog'a-Kaya again. The five Manusln 
Buddhas emanated from the five Dhyani 
Buddhas— -are essentially artificial, the lat- 
ter being the true Buddhas. The ‘motive 
force’ is the ‘Saviour-will.’ There are 
five Bodhisattvas still working in the 
miserable sentient world. 

The following table will give the idea of 
the Mahayana Bjtddhology 


ADI BU r)DH.\ 


I — (\*DtruJ East South 

, i * I 

HuJdlius'- ^ lurochaiBi Alishobva Ratna Sanihhuva 

(SainhliojjfU j ! 

Kasii) I j 

Kartldy Ruddlia- Kukuvaudha Jiona^aininaiDi Kassapa 

(Nirruaji Kava) | 

I 

Bod hi SttttvaB, j 

(Future Huddhas) Sjuimntaltliadra Vjtjrapani Ratnapaui 

To sum u}) : The Mahayana faith is 
that Buddha is everywhere and in ever\- 
thing. All is One, the all jiervading, pri- 
mordial One and without a second. One 
can find the clear influence of the Vedantic 
Pantheism in the later development of 
Buddhism. Nagarjuna identified the 
world with Nibbana — “Yas Klesas so 
Bodhi, Yas Samsaras tat Nirvana” — 
Whatever is passion is ahso Wisdom. 
Whatever is Becoming is also Being. 


WeBi 

1 

North. 

1 

ArniravA 

I 

Atnoghasiddljo 

1 

ruiutaina 

1 

Mctteya 

1 ‘ 

A valokiteswara | 

Vjttvapttni 

or Radinaparji ( 


Death and immorlality are iiarmomously 
blended for they are tine. This is Maha- 
yana idealism, d be wliole universe is the 
seri])tnrc of Ihiddhism. Twe-Tse the 
famous Japanese seer once pointed at a 
stone at the tem])lc-gatc and remarked : 
‘‘Tlierein lie all the Buddhas of the past, 
all the Buddhas of the [iresent and all tlie 
Buddhas of the future.” Even in the in- 
animate objects a Mahayanist sees his Bud- 
dhas. 
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ftatthapala Sutta 


By 


FRANCIS J. PAYNE 


T hen said the Kiiru King to Rattha- 
pala “Lord Ratthapala saith ‘the 
♦ World for ever moves and is un- 
stable.’ How is the meaning of this say- 
ing to be understood ? 

Whaft thinkcst thou, Great King ? 
When thou perchance wasl twenty or five 
and twerfty years of age, couldst thou not 
go around with horses, elephants and 
chariots, bows and swords, witli loins 
strong, a powerful arm — a mighty warrior 
fit to do thy work ? 

Truly, Sir, .1 could. There wore 
moments when 1 seemed unto myself a 
marv'el in my strength; 1 found none auglit 
like me in powei\ 

What think'st thou now, Great King V 
Art thou also now of loins strong, a power- 
ful arm, a mighty warrior tit to <lo thy 
work 

Nay, Sir, that 1 am not. Now am J 
old,, a grey-head full of days. I have left 
my way behind me and reaeiied the age 
of grey ness. Eighty years of age am I, 
and sometimes when 1 would set down ray 
foot this way, 1 rather set it down that 
way. liord Ratthapala saith the World 
doth offer neither refuge nor defence, but 
here within ray royal domain we have 
multitudes of horses, elephants chariots 
and foot-soldiers who can be a guard to us 
in case of need. How is the meaning of 
this to be understood ? 

What think’st thou, Great King ? Hast 
thou not a chronic illness ? 

Truly Sir, I suffer from chronic rheuma- 
tism. At times my friends, companions, 
kinsfolk and dependents gather round and 
say : “The Kuru King will die; he soon 
will die.’’ 

What think’st thou now. Great King 
Hast thou such power over thy friends 
thf^t thou couldst say to them : ‘Come 
hither, friends, take all of you, as many 
as ye be, upon yourselves a share of this 
dfffliction, that my pain may be relieved, or 
is it rather not the truth that tllou alftne 
that pain must bear ? * 


Sir, 1 have not over them that power; 

I alone that pain must bear. Lord Rattha- 
pala saith ‘In the World, naught is our 
own; wc must surrender all and go away,’ 
but yet wither my royal domain we find 
heaps of gold and jew(ds, both buried in the 
ground anrl visible. How now is the 
meaning of this saying to be understood ? 

What tliiuk'st thou Great King ? Thou 
now art gifted with the joys of all the sen- 
ses five; thou ha.st them as thine own, and 
with them liv'st’iit gladness, think’.st thou 
that these will he tby portion in the world 
beyond, or rather will not others own thy 
goods, while thou must go away whither 
the fruit of thy deeds shall lead thee ? 

Sir, these will not he iny portion in the 
world beyond, l)ut I must go away whither 
the fruit of my deeds shall lead me. 

Rut, Lord Raitliapala saith ‘the World 
is ever needy and unsatisfied, abiding in the 
slavery of desire. Mow now is the ntean- 
ing of this saying to be understood ? 

What think’st thou. Great King ? Is 
not^ this Kuni Ijand which thou dost rule 
a rich land ? 

Truly, Sir, this Kuru Land is rich. 

What think’st thou now, Great King ? 
Supi)ose there came unto thee from the 
Blast, West, North or South, or from 
beyond the sea, an honest and trustworthy 
man who said : ‘Great King, 1 have to tell 
thee 1 have seen a mighty land, rich, 
fiouiishing with people, well inhabited. 
There are multitudes of horses, elephants, 
chariots and foot-soldiers, great store qf 
ivory and furs, much gold and jewels, botli 
worked and \mworked, and crowds of 
women folk. Tt is, possible to take that 
land, by force of arms; go conquer it, Great 
King’ — Avhat then viftiuldst tliou do ? 

Honoured RattRapala, wc certainly 
would conquej' tha|jand and govern it. 

These things, King, the Buddha 

had in mind wlien so Ik; .spoke, and I have 
thought of them and seen and heard them; 
therefore did 1 leave the world and turn to 
homelessness. 
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Buddhist Hands 
Across the Sea 

By Upasika Miriam Sal ;nave 

T HH (xlitoi- ol' The linddliisi lias kind- 
ly iinitcd tills wiatf-r !(■ sniid to Ills 
Diapa/iiic a monthly report of Uiid- 
(lliist jK'.tivities in the I'.B., especially in 
California,. It is (hitihtfiil, unl'orliinaloly, 
if there will he Mifficieiit •new . items to 
furnish a reyyilar report Ihuhlhi.-^m lua’c 
in the We.-t is not at pre.-amt a,s active as 
we hoj.!' it will h(-com(' ere lony,. So 
instead, vviili the ('dilor's pcrie'ssion, the 
writer supy>ests sendinfi from time to turn', 
an open letter sncIi as she mipdn W'rilo to 
distant friends interested in knowinctofher 
own pa,rticular vvoi k :md any other avail- 
able liiiddiiist iKWs 111 the West, in this 
way wo shall heemne better acipiainted and, 
let us hope, be drawn c.loser to^etliej- in 
bonds of Rnddhist friendsliip. 

Now, permit me to introduce myself : 1 
am tin Arnerieiiu womtui ol Sttn Fr;uiei‘*-o, 
California, ttnd since becoming tv ittid- 
dbist tdxnil liii\(' twice visiUxl In- 

diit. On the lirst visit it was my bappy 
Kat niii to make ;i pions jiilofiiriape to many 
sacred placi's ; ntimclv, wlii'rconr Lord was 
born; wbcrc be died, atlitined Knliyblcn- 
tnent, ;ind prcacbed the i'’irst Sermon, be- 
sides visit iiii^ other pbc’cs of Bnddliisi inter- 
est :is Sanelii and so on. it lias not. Iiow- 
ever, bei'ii my privilege so far to visit that 
torn^strial partidise known as tlte ancient 
isle of Lankti. Bnl while there is life 
there is also ho]ie ! 

Soon after rettirniny to Anu'riea the. 
.second titne from India and Burma, I 
founded ( February, 1085) the K<if>l-Wcsi 
Buddhist Welfare Misninn ami its atixilli- 
ary, the IFe.sOerH IFoimm’.s' Buddhist 
Bureau. The purpose of the Alission is 
to co-operate with Buddhists evervw'here, 
regardless of sect.s or schools “for the wel- 
fare of the many” to bring about, if 
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jxissiblo, a renaissance of the welfare work 
so sph'ndidly organized by King Asoka, the 
first organized w el fine wmrk known to the 
world, 'rite purposes of the Bureau are to 
try to arouse iutcrest in Buddhism among 
women in the West and to act as a sort of 
IVopagandti Bureau, disti’ilmting free 
liter.'iliure not only among individuals but 
in public and university libraries. 

It is grtiii lying to be tible to ixjjiort that 
as a ro.sult of such determined eflort, a good 
deal has been accomplished in so short a 
time. You slittll read the details in a forth- 
coming letter as well as an outline of fur- 
ther work phimied. Mcanw'hile, in this 
first letter, tlte writer seizes upon the 
opportujiity to extend grateful tlianks to 
the many Buddhist friends who have 
shown their interest in her Buddhist 
campaign by bed ping in various kindly 

wa,V‘<. 

First, grateful aekiAiwdi'dgmi'iit for the 
follow'ing iiiagaziues »iat have been sent 
with unfailing it'guhirity by their respec- 
tive editors, each of whom htis also written 
pers'iual letters of eueounige.ment. It is 
surprising how iietirtening it few such words 
itre "hen one, tU limes, fools a trille dis- 
hetirleiied over what seem at the time al- 
most oviawhelrning obstiieles. 

The Maha Bodhi journal, Calcutta; 
Buddhism in BngJaiid, London; The Ser- 
riee, Bc-iiaiig; Buddhism and Buddhist, 
Singiijiore; 'I’lir l''ricnd, Kyoto; The Youni} 
Bast, 'bokyo; (Shanghai and Tokyo news- 
p!i[)crs have commented on our work tind 
sent copies.) 

Pamphlets and Books : Mr. Humphreys, 
tlie Editor of Buddhism in IBujland has 
bcc'ii most generous in sujtplying literature 
for free distribution. Bhikkhu Narada, of 
Ceylon wdiom wo had the privilege of meet- 
ing in Singapore, has twice sent large par- 
cels of pamphlets w'ritten by himsd’f. 
Nyiimitiloka, Island Hermitage, Ceylon, 
sent fOO copies of his translation of Thf 
W(ird of Jiuddha. Mr. Bastian, well- 
known !ind Oolonjbo publisher supplied all 
missing cxipies of the Ceylon Buddhist 
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Amiiial to complete our tiles l)esi(les ^*ene- 
rously sending several vahiahlc' Ruddhisl 
books lor our library. The Iloiioiirablo 1'. 

■ Thwin, Rangoon, sent a co]:)y of The 
PalihaHiiddrsa Dipnuj; The Naiuxlaya Bud- 
dhisC Association, Penang, sent quite a col- 
lection of useful pajnphlets as did the V(!ne- 
rable ilhuii ^I'so and his disciydc' Phick 
.Ying, Kingapore; ditto the B.T\E.A., 
Hangchckw, China. His Eniinence 'I'ai 
Hsu also sent libirature and [nupientlN 
writes about our work here in his own 
inaga/ine in China as well as fo tlu' Shang- 
hai newspapers. In .'\ni('riea Dr. (lodd.inl 
})reseiited copies of a.ll his own ))ubli(uition 
as well as a goodly iHind)er of other Biul- 
dhist books. Two other American bro- 
thers presented several valuable books, one 
being a cop\ o) Chikh'rs ihtli Dici ionary. 
(We are now ho])ing soiiU' gimerons fi iciid 
will send us a Sanskrit-hlnglisli fliclionary.) 

Monetary gifts in \arying ainounts ha\e 
also bi'cn gratefully receixed on beliaii ol 
our Buddhist work. Histcr Ma Aye '^riiiu, 
Messrs. G. fjeong, G. Hoke, G. Chawn, 
Chen Seang n^ong and one or Uvo other 
Rangoon Chinese Buddhists remenibered 
that our efforts to spread the Dharina in 
this country needed practical supjiort. Si.s- 
tor Vajira (formerly I’Aclinc G. liobinsoii, 
daughter of late Sir Ernest W'm. Robinson' 
not only sent a monetary gift hut also wrote 
and published at her own expense a 
pamphlet on The Three (reins for free dis- 
tribution. Mr. F. (’. Shao, China, sent a 
gift of money to the work and a. line bru.sh 
cirawing of Avalokitesvara, also leaflets for 
distribution. 

From Ceylon an unknown friend sent a 
yellow robe which sacred symbol we shall 
place among our other Buddhist treasures 
from various lands. A few Canadian 
friends and also several in the IJ.S. have 
sent amounts varying from ten cents lo ten 
•dollars to help on the work. 

t • 

While none of the di'nors gave for the 
sake of acquiring merit, w'e arc certain 


they nevertheless have acquired great merit 
indeed by helping us to spread the Dharma 
— that most excellent of all gifts — in the 
West, especially in the C.S. Dr. 
Goddard paid for the printing of d Bud- 
dhist Roll ('all. Several others have paid 
tor having printing and minioogra])h work 
done on our behalf for the work’s sake. 

In The Buddhist, August, 1935 issue, 
page 74, tluae appixired a long extract from 
our appeal to Eastern Buddhists concern- 
ing the work which had just been started 
during tliat yeai;. (hi the first page of the 
same issue under “Notes and Comments’’ 
the following ajipearcd in reference to the 
work : 

“ . . . Il is ,sa.d to l•('collect that many 
a religious institution started by en- 
thusiastic Buddhists has crumbled owing 
to lack of supjiort and sustained effort. 
W'e do hope that Buddhist activities in 
toreign lands will I'eccivc all encourage- 
ment from the wealthy people of 
Ceylon.’’ 

•In this eomiection it might not be out of 
place [leihaps l.o explain that for every cent 
sent to liel)) on this Buddhist work, my 
brother Lucian Salanave and 1, wdio have 
Inith dedicated our lives to it, have spent 
more than a hutulml more, only made 
possible ihroiigh the greatest self-denials. 
It has been ))arti(ularly difficult too with 
times as they liavi' been and still are in the 
I'.H. what with the depression, floods, 
droughts, dust-siorms and other ealarnaties. 
And while \vc refuse to dwell much on such 
flioughts, wc do solierly realize that unless 
an increasing nnmber of compassionate 
hearts and willing hands lend us their 
generous support we will be unable to keep 
on with the work indefinitely. However, 
we have the utmost confidence that if we re- 
main patient and steadfast for another year 
or two, the work will commence to be more 
or less self-sustaining. 
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The Buddhibt 


“THE KELANI MOON’’ 


This moon. He stood some thousand years ago 
By raging kings alone; 

Midst Naga kingdoms kindling bloody strife 
To seize a gem-set throne. 

He spoke to Naga hordes at Kelani 
Today, of Buddha-tore, 

How hate bfeeds hate and today's strife begets 
But seeds of morrow's war. 

To deva worlds, how love and sacrifice 
Alone are stepping stones. 

Where in a gay profusion gods bemoan 
Your kings on gem-set thrones. 

How, tossed for births on being's tempestuous sea 
Through fast and faint and woe 

He touched by Gaya’s Bo, Nibbana's peace 
That gods may never know. 

With na and lotus at His festooned feet 
In Kelani today, * 

The Naga kings awakened vowed to walk 
The broad Nirvana way. 

Floating down the ages, that theme of love 
Afresh the devas croon, 

.4s through the twilight trees athwart the shrine 
Breaks each Kelani moon. 

Thou reignest yet unageing, calm, serene 
Where kings hut noised awhile. 

And gaze on life a transient, clangourous show 
With enigmatic smile. 

The moon-beams break tonight about the shrine 
/ hear the devas croon ! 

The Naga’s sainted at the feet of Love ! 

Sadhu ! Kelani moon. 

By K. V. P. Ctoonrtillrke 
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FOREIGN NEWS Indiii, Europe and Ear East 


Scholarships for 
The Religious 

, * NwKiNr, 

• 

M.oiij^()lian-TjlK‘tan Affair-, 
(’oirnyission fia-; (l(?f*i(Jed In 
sponsor liij^lu^r scholarship auiony 
Chinese, lVloMp;oJian and Tibetan 
monks during' the eoinin^^ yeai*. 

Mongolian and TilRnan e\eiiai 4 -p* 
'students will he i e(*()inrn.ende»i h^ 
respective religions digndarit's while 
Chinese monks will he nominated 
hy (Miinest' Ihiddhist Assneial ions. 
Travelling e\p'*nst‘s and support 
during five, yeui s ot studs will lie 
granletJ hy tlw' (kirnniissiou 

Chinese Raise Funds 
For India Temple 

SflANOIlAT 

^h^LL- K N ( J W N ( 'huiose Bud 
dhisis 111 Shangliai are tiying to 
start a con tri hut ion c.urrijiuigii among 
Jhiddliists throughout the ooimtry 
for the jinrpose ol' building a Cliinese, 
Inrnplc in India lor the conveuienee 
of (Chinese pilgrims who may find 
It necessary to make a long stay. 
Four mows of land have already 
been aciniiivd for tlie purposi^. 

in a circular letter sent out hy 
the ('liina Buddhism Association m 
Shanghai to all Jhiddlnst organiza- 
tions, it is stated that altiiough Bud- 
dhism has spread to all parts of the 
world, the sacred birth ]ilace of 
Ihiddha has Jong been neglected. 
As a result many organizations and 
temples in the sacred jdace which 
can be traced to the head of the reli- 
gion have been turned over to non 
believers. 

The original religious “ wheel’' has 
^een damaged and was only recently 
redeemed by the Dai Har Ti Society, 
an orthodox Buddhist organization. 
On the site of the “wheel,” a temple 
has been erected. The ”Pu Ti Reli- 
gious Hall” has long l)eou occupied 
by Mohammedans in India. Futile 
efforts have been made by Bftddhists 
to secure small space in the hall 


to worship It is regret table that 
the sarred plac(‘ should hjjve been 
thus lU'glucUvl, it js stated. 

Buddhist', iri Burma, (’eyloii and 
Siam arc said to he very keen about 
the hmlding project m India. Ji is 
Mild that tliey are planning to enstl 
tenipks; lor worsliipjiers of vaiious 
fiat lonalit.ics i/i Ihe sacred plai*e. 
3’hesc temple'., while increasing the 
intlueiiee wl fhiddhism, it i- pro 
j'( K'.ed . 

A faitlil.ii followor of fhiddha 
named h'u (’hmg Bei-cliiu is said to 
have worslupped m India tor iivne. 
than 1(1 years, and he has seen the 
nc**d of building a Cfnnese temt»lt'. 
lie has purcliasi'd four nunv of land 
in lull Fan Tur Sliih and has afi- 
proaehed Shanghai Ihuidhists for th<^ 
cniisi ruction fund, which will 
amount af lea d. to $13,000. Ae.cord- 
iiii* to the lathM’. It should not he 
dinieiiH to iaiM‘ tlie money since 
tliere are -10(^ hranidies of the ("hma 
fluddhisrn Association. Fach will 
have to pay only $20 and the rest 
will he paid h\ f>roinnters of the 
movement. 

Struggle of Conscience 
In China Buddhist 
Circles 

SUANOlI VI 

J^KCTURINB in a vegetarian re 
stanrant in .Avenue Kdward 
VII, opposite the Nanking Theatre 
is a venerable old man wdiose ambi- 
tion it is to gam for the Buddhist 
monks of (’hina a front seat in the 
political arena. 

lie is Abbot A’ueu Adng, Chairman 
of tlio National Buddhist Association 
ot Shanghai, and he has already otw 
important accomplishment to his 
credit, having pi'rsuaded the Nan- 
king Government, having first per- 
Ruaded Inmself that it i» worth 
w'hile, to permit monks to attend the 
conference scheduled to he held 
Ihortly *and which is designed to 
usher in a “constitutional era” for 
China. 


Trouble, how^ever, lie^ m the tact, 
tliat tile decree ha-> gone forUi 
throughout the land that no citizen 
IS a gof)d citi/<Mi fitted to take his 
place in the conference* rpieiu; unle&s 
he has undergone a jienod of mih 
tary inuning and is ready to figfif 
for his ('ountry, this conflict mg vvitli 
the Ihiddhist opposition to blood- 
shed. 

To Attain '"AlFKnow- 
ing Knowledge'' 
Buddhist Monk 
Burns Himself 

Rangoon 

lUTDDli LST monk has burnt 
himself to death in a Pagoda in 
flic Shan States to obtain the “Ail- 
know ing Idiowlodge. 

He IS U. Damathami who, it is 
>iatcd, after wrufijiing his robes, 
soaked in kerosene, oil, tightly round 
him, stood oalmly in the midst of 
tins of burning oil and faggots in a 
ilitch dub by himself, while the 
thiiiics mcroasod in intensity. 

The letters left by the monk indi- 
cate that he had dedicated his life 
to Lord Ihiddha wnth a view to ob- 
taining the “All -knowing know- 
ledge.” 

Restoring The Dead 
Russian's Claims 

Moscow 

'J'HJ'l Soviet has extended unlimi- 
ted facilities to Professor Bru- 
cliolenko, wliose experiments mr 
restoring to life “dead” dogs have 
startled physiologists. 

Professor Brucholenko’s iiistilii'e, 
which now employs 160 n^search 
workers, claims that, live dogs whoso 
blood -stream was artificially fed 
with oxygon after their death six 
mouths ago an‘ now living healthily 
and normally. 

Professor Brucholenko distingui- 
shes between “final and non-fmal 
death.” He .says that as long as 
the tissues are not destroyed life can 
he resU^red and he believes that his 
methods are applicable to humaa 
beings. 
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LOCAL ACTIVITIES... (U)lombu and Onistatiom 


Governor Leaving 
On June 30 

^8 at preseut planned, it is the m- 
tcntion of Uis Excellency the 
Governor and Lad\ Stubbs to sail 
Irom Ceylon ior England on Jun# 
.‘iO next, btutes a eoinniuniijue issued 
From Queen's Cottage, Ninvara 
Riiya. 

The retirement of Sir Edward 
Stubbs takes etieet from September 
next. 

Ills successor, Sir Andrew Calde- 
cott, lias left Ilong Kong ior England 
via Anu^nca on April 16 for a period 
of furlough before coming to ('!eylou. 

Creamation of High 
Priest 

lyfOttE than 20,000 persons, includ- 
ing about a thousand Buddhist 
monks, attended the funeral of the 
Venerable Pandita Paranagama Sri 
Sotnananda, Chief High Priest of 
Calkanda, Maha Viharaya, Oal- 
fude, and Purvarama Viharaya, 
Wewita. 

The late high priest was an autho- 
rity on Buddhist metaphysics. 


and words. 

The comjulcrs (the lioyal Asiatic 
Soi'iety, Ceylon Jb’anch) have oxj)erj- 
enced j*ou^.idcrablo iiicoiiveiuerKW in 
tlie printing process due t(» the lack 
of ne<*cssaiy lace types of Sinhalese 
cliaracb'rs needed for a modern dic- 
tionar\. The nhsenco of projier 
type, luHinly Sinhalese italics has 
caused delay in printing and c-or 
reeling proofs. 

It 18 lurlher p<anted out that i‘om 
julmg a Sinhalese dictionary in ac- 
cordance \Mtli modern methods is 
much iiuae diflicult than in English 
because in the latter language (here 
arc osiahlishetl technical terms and 
ditTerent signs to denote various 
scientific ideas while they have 
never been adojited in Sinhalese. 

These handicaps have nuidered it 
difficult to develop the inetlaid ol 
treatment m the Sinhalese version. 

Those vesjionsible for the work 
however feel that they will l>e sue 
cessfui in bringing out the Sinhalese 
dictionary on modern scientific lines 
as far as possible under the* presimt. 
Circumstances. 


Sinhalese — Sinhalese 

Dictionary 

What The Pirivenas 

Contributed 

^ilE first part ol the Smhalese- 
Smhaleso Dictionary enusistmg 
of about UMl jiages is to be issued 
during the i*oui’sc ol next month. 

The entire dictionary will run into 
fifteen or twenty parts. 

The present dictionary will be 
lintirely in Sinhalese without the 
use of Homan sc.ript as m the Sinha- 
lese Dictionary parts ot which Avere 
issued some time ago. 

The Sinhalese Dictionary is meant 
fi>r the English reading public aud 
for scholars interested in Indo-Aryan 
languages AAho have found that dic- 
tuaiary indispensable as the Sinha- 
lese language is regarded as the only 
^aie preserving an unbroken sueces- 
Mori of literary texts thus helping to 
trace the development of meanings 


An clTort has been made to make 
the dictionary as simple and easy 1o 
follow for the ordinarN man as 
p( >ssihlc. 

All possible sources of information 
havi' lx*cn tapped to make the dic- 
tionary C'^st'iitially etymological, his- 
torical and to some extent encyrlo- 
pcadic 

The firincipals of the leading Piri- 
\<*na's have contributed freely to 
w'ards the making of the dictionary 
and over 850 volumes of standard 
works were examined in the course 
of editing. The thorough examina- 
tion of Viistorical Avorks of the past 
has made it possible to give the 
standard traditional system of sf;<dl- 
ing. 

Matara Appeals to 
Buddhist Parents 

APPi>; AES were made the othT»r 
day to Buddhist fiarents at a 
largely attended meeting of the 


it 
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Icaiiiiig Buddhist residents of the 
Matara district to send their chil- 
dren to Buddliist Schools. 

Sir 1). B. flayatilaka, speaking ex 
[in*ssed llie that cn‘ long b ith 

Kahnla and Sujuta would be educa- 
tional ornaimmts of the.toAAni, des- 
pite tile ojjposit loll lx>th of them 
have had to face. He made a strong 
appeal ti> all Buddhists, who were 
true to their faith, to see that their 
cJiildreii Avere ediK^atcd in Ihiddhist 
schools. By sending their cliildron 
to Cliri'^tian schools tho^ AA'cre, he 
said, doing a gross injustice to them 
selves. 

If at Moratuwa, one of the strong 
holds of Ehrist ianit V , tluw had lieen 
successful in establishing Jluddhist 
Institutions, wdiich today A\ere most 
prosperous, he failed to see why at 
.Matara, a strong seat of Buddhism, 
tlie ‘■rnne tiling could not be done. 

He ('oiic]i'(l(‘d by expressing the 
iiojie trhal when he returned to the 
island, after Ins trip to Europe, both 
lhi>^e institutions Avould be in a 
flourishing craidition. 

The meeting appointed a com 
rnittee of sixty to formulat(‘ propo- 
sals and generally devise ways and 
means of improving tht) attendance 
at tlic two schools and bringing theni 
hack to a flourishing condition. 

King's Birthday 
Celebrations 
Advanced By Six 
Months 

J.JiS MAJESTY The King’s Birth- 
day Celebrationg have been ad- 
vanced by six months, 

A telegram has been received from 
ihf Secretary of State for the 
('ohniea by His Pjxcellency the 
(ioverttor^ that the celebratio^re 
y'ill be on June 9th next. 

His Excellency is of the opinion 
that, in vieAv of the Coronation cele- 
brations in May, there sfiould be' 
a minimum of ceremony, and in- 
tends tonly bolding a levee on that 
date at Kandy. 

at “AVcbco Press,” 
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I III' ( \>lll mil ti'i nl 'III |m\r III 

sulmiittiiiM ihrii \t.uiml lirj.nrl \\itli tlir audilml 

stat(‘in(*iil ul‘ aciMMiiits fnr tin past yrar. 

Mlalal'INtiS, Tlir la^t \iimi.il tirncral Mi'rtiiia 
AU'm li(‘l(l dll Kdl»riiai‘\ , w lidii ilu' [)r(*SMit 

( 'niiimiitiM‘ df Maiia^'dint'nl w a'- dlrctml SiniM* IIh'ii 
,‘*S mcdt di ilid ('d)iimilidd 1 m\(‘ Immmi hdid with 
an altdiidaiic' d S 

A .^pi'dial (idiit'ral Aiiadlim was hold du Max S, 
IDIKi, a.1 wliich il \\i\> iii^ro'Ml that this A^Ndciaiidii 
should act iis ^Iriist(M*s ol tho pi'diKutlos ludduii^lio 
td tho Kurunf‘^'ala \. M. 1» i\. 

M HM liKIiSlI I P. — Thd >oai l)e<.^aii with a roll dl’ 
do I iiHanlaas S.) now nd‘ml>-*iN, nl whom 1 wow 
studont jmaidiors, wore riiidllfMl dmin^ th(‘ x(mi, 
15!) namos wi'n* roim>x'od fiom the roll: oiic^ dii ai'Cduiit 
of d(sdh and 152 on aocmnd nf rdsiunations and non 
payinont of siilisoription. Thi‘- loavo^ a lotal of !»M<) 
nioi!ih(M's at tho mid of 1 )'*rd(idioi*, 

Wo to record that the names of snch a 

Jarit'o nundior of inendiois had to lu' taken off tlu* 
roll 

KINANl'KS, Tlo‘ ri'pdi't d| tin* llony. Treasurer, 
irfr. \'. S. A'anayakknra. diadiiii^ xvith the financ'os of 
tlio Association and tlu^ aiidiietl staionuait of accounts 
are fippended to this repoiT 


IIKAM’II \ss()t'IATI()N IN TIIK POUT.- 

1 hii iny, I lie year a sum df IN was i-dlhadod 

tduards tho huildnii' luntl. The t'ariiival which was 
arranii:(‘d to l)o lodd durini’ tlx' vcar had td he p(‘sl 
pdii(‘d for various naison^ It is hoped that meinhm'.’s 
will take a keen niler(*st in lli«' f<»rt hcojiiiiii’ ^ arnival 
and cd-n)teral<* with tho Carnival Cdininitteo to make 
it a simi . 

t'OMMITTK!',. The laidies* (Nuumit- 
tee which consists of IS meiiihers held srxen meetiims 
duiiu^ tlu‘ xear xxith an avera^n' attondiUice id 1C 
The Till Collection oampamn laiiiiclied in March, 
191)5, was closed dll !)|^t heceitdior, I9!>t). A sum ol 
Ks iSOChS has heeii colleeidd h\ till" means 

W V foiirot to namrd the death of Mr^. a\. \\. d<‘ 
Silva isnr. ' who rendered much sm’vice to the last 
year's (Mi nival. 

lOS'FCl,. T1 k‘ MaiiajU'emmit of t lie Hostel w .ts 
in the hands id’ Mr. C. Wi.|i‘sin^lie at the li<‘einnini: oi 
tho year. Catei. Messers. W' I-'. Aheykdon and W W . 
.Iayasinh(* wore in chariio till sue.anaied hy Mr 
N. pl. Wimalasmia. At present liu* lloslol i" in the 
hands of Mr. T. Ik Disso'inayake. kor si^veral montlis 
the Hostel has hocui practi<*all\ full and the (‘o-dpetation 
of the resi<lont numda'rs has to he eroatly appH‘ciat(jd. 



AliKMiATXK Si'llOLAltSlllI^ Tlir (‘nmiiMt- 

!(*<• latlrr rnrcrul (•nn>i»lrr’MtifMi tn :i\\;n’d 1\\<> 

M*lu»liii’,<hi|>s uF Us. ir) Imt t hi (M' yr:i!>. hi nrih*r 

i<> throw IIhMU 0|M‘M In ;i hirui'T llUMl’onr nl' ( llnr.K 

:i |il>Jin;it inns wmc nollnil tVnm simlniils tindnr Lt» \<‘;ns 
o| Irom th<* W hnln nl Xurlh Wt'slnrn IhnxiiPM*. 

This .uivcM’l i^nd in 1 Im‘ :nid > d I*. 

XNh'dvi nnriMjrlx .1 nf ih(' An.iinhi (dillmo nn*! K 1! 
Anm .i! nniiM nl tim NMhiiid:i Nniv.d.ix.i wnfc* n-d 

rilh Id MA(.A/JXK. 'Ph.' |.uhh<-.n 

1 loll 'll t I m' ** I iuddhisl" w hich is i-simd Tn't* In nu'iidirrs 
1- li-'iii;.' t'oiitiMin d l)\ Ml \ iiK mil dn ^d\.i niidm ihn 
*! 11 rd.'i I I(‘r nf 1 h<* 1 *1 n'^idnnt . 

< tl }{ \( 'd'l \ rri thll ,icti\it)n> h.i\n. ;is 

ii-ii.d. Iinrii 111 rh.‘n’<j«' n} fh(‘ x'yrtnii" dnji.n I mnn! < 
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ddnX dnjiarl ninnl is now in nlnirno <. r Ml ( \ L 
hnrnra w ho coni iniins t o nan \ on it'' mtivitinv with 
n'l'cat siiniM'ss. A Special Icatui'n iii the a tivilm'' nl tln^' 
' ranch dnriin^ tin' \ inn* W'a> tln' ai'i ain^cnicnl ‘d *nv<4al 
"crii'.s oT scniioii" h\ cmincnl IdiilNK hu'' w liiidi all rai t «m 1 
■ ‘row'dml aiidtmic(‘s, Tlic^c -nniiMii'. la < miii '>0 

p'lpular tliat xanw ol'imi tin- Hall lia" la'cn lasod in 
fiilh's! capacit \ Ihiriiiii the \nai >2 '•maiioii^ w (‘m 
. |niiv('rcd \ csaK \> ,i> cnlnln'at ml with a hill pi oi: 1 amme, 
'"ovcral innmhni-'N nhs(*r\’i!ii.i Ata Sil d'lic prmni'scv 
v'crc taslrhill.x decorated will* elnnliin liLihl- and 
^pnci.d ■^eriiioiis worn deluannd h\ V'eiimahh (Xdniie 
Si i \'a.|ira liana Xa\ aka 'riiei a, I 1 *mmkiI i vana 1 thaiiiinalnka 
Thera, Meddepnhi \\'nnala|oli 'Tln'ra and hhiklvlni 
Xarada A S.iniihika Ihina nixeii un Max l<t l*roni.dit 
t he prooraiimie to a nlo'-e. 

'The leaflet nontainiiii: tin 1e\t nf the>niida\ 
sermon which has hllherto laani pidilishnd h\ the Lanka 
ikinddha ilhai’Uia Dnta Sahha n imw lanni! pnnted at 
the (‘\pnn>e of the Association and ilistrihiited to llw 
^aidnaine 

' hir \ei> eriitefiii thanks are due to all the 
\ (Mierahle Xayaka 1'horas and Thin’as who so kiiully 
a* enniod mir invitations to [»reach the Snnda> sermons 
dun Hi,' 1 lie \ n.n , 


We iiave ,ilso Ut leeoid mii tliaiiks to M ('sdjjf'iies ^ 

II \\ A marasii ri s a, ]> t' W m 1 a'^ekera. K. Siriiiiam*, 
Mudaliyar I). A. daxalilaka. Me-^sis, \ ,S. Nanayakkani 
and S (ionies l"i placin” their n.n's at onr dis]»osal 
forcMiivexinn hhikkhn- to ;iiiii li.)m the \ . M. IL A. 

1 hdl on Smidax ^ 

liLLKilOl S I \ \All\ \Ti(iXS DLLAKTMdaXT 
A‘‘ IfLLKMOlS IM |;L1(' \'l !()\ 1 )KPA ILTM KX'T. - 

These two 1 )epa 1 1 iiiei ii liax< 'wi'o o| iIk' ahje hands 
ol Mr .\ Kiiinpim 

Id IMLS' K\\MI\Adh)X 'This elai.nnatien 
waslndd on the L\*!rd rVoriia r\ , 1 ddO. at -l‘> mnitres in 
six i o\ iiicc'. of 1 ho l‘'laiid sidTn can didah's from 
Sidunds ‘^a^ for the csaininalion and llol) wanx' sue- 
m‘'-stid MS’ ct.nipait 'l willt o’JSlI m till! I. 

< twine to the cnoiiiioim work that has to he done 

III coniK'ction with the mnicclion of pajters etc it is 
Moirtti'd I ha I the I ("anil's of thi* c\.( no na 1 ion cannot 
he annouiimMl cai Inn' 

A t 'oiilei'eni e o| li.iclnis and Alanaueis ol 
lUnldhist S( hooh. pn sided o\ ei hx the I’reisdeiil. 

\\ as held at tin A stomal ion 1 1 1 ! I on 1 he ii! If h X\i vein her. 
w Inni the ^xllahiis hn Mie IddS exaiidinition w.m 
adopted and olhei mallei.- •■i,iiin ctml w d h the same 
\\ ere di-eiissed. 

1 he 1 )ist rihni ion i'li/m ;o«d\ pi are ihe '-ame 
da> at whndi aLo the Ihe'-ithnil plesnjod 'The \ en hie 
I hidth'i'aina Lixarataiia Xavaka 'Thera. I'rincin*>| 
\’id\oda>a Lirixene. v\as the principal ‘pcakei Tin' 
Medal" and Lash lha/e,> aniountinc to the xainc of 
Us. Xl.") -.ind hook pri'/e'. to the xalne of Us 1X0 - \\ . re 
distrihnted l»x Ah's \. 1’ llonic'. of Kotahena, 

'T!n‘ \ss<»cmiioii ..wts its thanks to all tho>e who 
ha\e Indped the I’Xaiiiiiiat ion Uraneh in its ai*1 i vit les. 
espeeiallx the Maha Xaxaka Theras and otlnn' leataied 
menihers of the Sanoha wlnmott'd as e\aminei‘s and 
editors of l)o(d\s. 1 he pn /e donors, atnl hist hut not 
least tin* supervisors who ;iivo theJr servitms free, 
travtdlini' at tlu'ir ow n I'xptnise and defrayiuii’ tlif' eo^t 
(d’ postaAl'i' in forw ardin^i th(‘ arisxvor papm's to the 
SecnetHry. 

TKAldlKKS* LXAMINATJOJS.— This exaiiiina"' 
lion xvjis held in the Associjitioii Hall on dime 2S, 
presided over It v the X’eiTlile T<dw at te Sri AmarawahSa 



'I Iift’o (>i ^(oth.iini \ iIkut, Unroll. i. ;m«l uikIoi 

iho siiprrvi^i'tji ihr Scri’t'liiiy l>v hi^ rinrk 

;iiul Mr. S. K II rvipi»u. won^ ‘Ji") omxliil.itn^ of 

U> vN'orr I, 

,\lr^. 11 . \N i p'w .'irdtMi.'t nl 'Sri Kaiiix.i K nlliijnt i \ m 

K>. - lor tin* nl r\)u‘n-n-, m 

• •iiri’oil in rniniritioii wiili lln> Iwnmin.it mxi In Inn 
air <llH llir )>rs 1 Hi.Ulk.s •'I' ijic X^^nri.llinn }ni iia\ ini' 
nivi'ii 1 Ui>* (lunal MMi Inr a nrimd <‘l nlcxim xiMr- W n 
.^’rij,rrt In UHniiinH that thi> dnii.ilmn will n n hn .‘niih- 
nnrd hr it .fit nr I ml it Ixjprd 1 hat '■ nmr nt Inn nm niiv 
dniioi x\iil ( niim hirw.ird in imidin thi.s iMM'dlid .iv^i- 
1 aiirr tu 1 hr A '^xnnat m 1 1 tn i any nii i hr \\ .11 k, 1^ III* r« 
a i^rnwiim drinaiid hn t('a<'h<'i‘S irallx 'phdilird 
I rarh I lin 1 ihaimiia. 

fli- 1 In’lOl .S Id ULK \ 1 1M\. d’hr Inllnwilr. 
h -nk- ' \ rin j-i ii)h d dm i 111.' t hr \ rar;- 

) 'aidda I h.U i! i 1 ' ii I I )( l( M I . npm- 

d. Ml n'HMI 

" ’ d' !i :)i 1 ' iiandi ir.i U.ii't I . r M M i 
u'n II .MMKI 

"■ ^ I ’ ’ ' I M. Mai ija n \ .1 Mart II I M •< i 

dn Ml lot 1(1 

• I : .dv.‘ la 1 aha\ a .dt M II I 


Sprrial tliank.s "1 ihr A•^^l*rl.»^iml air dur to 
VriTlilr Uahinju,-nda \iKnida Mait n v.i I'ln'ro w Im haSi 
wriitrn ihr Marts ), 11. 111. 1\ rl Saildhanmi 

('hainhak.i. imw li‘\t hnnlv-. in hr iiM’d 111 pla< r nf 
.SaihlhaiiiM M;nij.ni\a: md Ir 1 ’al.mnni nw <• Mamliia 
W’inialadhaiiiia.i 'Thri’n win* nrrparrd ihr .hit.ika 

.Sa niira h.i \ a . .iMn .i nrw ti \l hnrk'. 

• 

i.rr!:i: \\i\ uKA.\nh - Mr m \. w i.irsiii.-hr 

w lin xva*- eh rird la(riMi\ .'^rr i r I a r\ al ihr la.^1 Animal 
Minimal .\lrrinm inv,,..|ird .dnm-l il (hr tH-miinnii.' nt 
ihr \(‘ai inidm irvirw nii a . niinl rl hi'^ li.nmlri in 
K .'llid \ . 1 h' ■ \ ar .n ir \ >n m r ;i 1 rd \\ ,i ^ 1 ) I Ir d 1 > N Ml', 

r. 1 » 1 h-'-ana \ akm 

\-^ lh» .*>inha|(‘«-.i‘ ,ind I'aiuh^-.h laNnaix !)r.inrhr> 
h, i\ r hr. 11 am, iL’am.iIrd mirim--^ .n - laid hnih in 
.'^inhalr'^* ’(lid lan^lhdi thdv Inrr liirrllllii’' ^\rlr 
drxntcd tn ^inh dr'^n. hilt H i- In hr lioprd that it wiH 
I). |in---Njhh’ 1" an urn MM'ir !II ihr inUlMn l''M llirrl- 
injJt" wr'r hrjd III l.liL'lnh, Tan sinirs nT |r.*lmr^ niir 
|,\ Ml \ndn.r' \rll nil ( n\!nli lij'^|n)\ aiiti ill' nth. ‘I' 
,tn ’‘iNipid II I < nltnlllK S In dl r» Iv ^hrims n| 1 hr 

I |,|\, i-il. ('nllri;t l)a\( l.'MMi aliainn'il l,>r thr \rar. 
d'hr rnllnwiiii' In Ihir^' \\r)i‘ .Inlixri'.'d diitinj’ t Im 

\ . ar. 
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Tlie thanks of the Association are due to the 
lecturers, to the Chairmen and to all those who helped 
t'o make the work of this Branch a success. 

LIBRARY AND READINH ROOM. -Our acti- 
vities on this section have heeii retarded l)y an 
unavoidnl)lc chaime in the stewardship. The Reading 
Room continues to he wtdl supplit'd with .Suitable 
newspapers and peritKlicals. To tht‘ President we are 
indehted for several English papers and periodicals. 

Our Reference library is reiJete with volumes 
dealing with all subjects relating to religion and mem- 
bers are invited to take full advantage of it. 

In enniparisoii to the number on the roll tiuise 

<• 

making use of the Lending Library is very discoura- 
ging. It is to be hoped that in the coming yc'nr our 
mend)ers will make it convenient to spend several 
hours a week in communion with literary celehrities. 

SPORTS DEPARTMENT.-Tbe activities of the 
Sports Department are Billiards. Tennis, Ping-pong. 
Carrom, Draughts and Chess. During th(‘ year Carrom 
was introduced for the use of the members and inuv 
it lias become a very popular game in the AsS(>ria1i(Hi 
premises. Billiards continues to be the most ]»opular 
game and w^e are glad to record that there has l)eeM ati 
incnaise in the numi)er of players. It is hoped that 
more members would patronise tliis game when the 
Billiards Table cushions are renewed before long. 

During the year only one match w as f»iaycd which 
was against the K. C. Y. M. A., Kotahena. A good 
many of our players took part in the All Ceylon 


Billiards and Snooker Ohampionslnp Tourname^ut 
we are glad to record that Mr. H, D. Solomon Avon 
the Championshii> in Billiards and Mr. M. S, A. Hiissatv 
the Championship in Snooker. We* offer them our 
congratulations on their success. 

Two Tennis matches and (»ne Ping-imng \judclo 
were also played during the yeui’. 

Draughts and Chess are not so wellTotvonised by 
the members but it is IioixmI that in tlu» \ ear to come- 
more members will take to these gaim*s ^ind make 
them popular. 

The j\bove record briefly indicates llib natnre of 
the work that has been done during the yenv. We 
sincerely hope that in tin* manner of our disr*bargiug 
the resfmnsibilities entrusted to us w v ha.ve been able 
to do (Uir best for furthering the activities of tlu‘ 
;\sso(‘iation. 

Jn (‘onclnsioii we begt<» thank all our workers for 
th(*ir help ungrudgingly ronderod, our members idr 
their wdiole-hcarted support, the Ituddhi.st public foi 
th(3ir generous sympathy and the .Pn'ss for their r(‘ady 
courtesy in pnhlisliing news connected witli the 
Association. 


H. S. Gunasekara, 

On 'x'hiiir of tlH‘ C’oujmit.tco of M.nnv^^omeat 



REPORT OF THE HONY: TREASURER. 


have ilie !ioii(»ur to submit my report on the 

I’inaiieiis ol' tln^ Association Tor the year 

• 

Ttie usual statoinent deiaiis oi‘ income and 

tor tiu* year and llie balance sheet as at 
:nst Dcctunijor, are attached. The income Tor 

th(‘ year ox(*(‘(‘ded t!i<‘ expenditure by Ks. !)(I7 12 
which tliouyji small, is saia>raet<U’y in vic*\v nt the 
exlraordinin\v i'X))endi1ure inenrred dnriiuv the \ ear on 
repairs to (he hnildini^* and (he heavy cost of (he 
!’(.di;L’‘lons examinat ion (h'part meiit. Tin; expendil ijr»* 
under I1 k\S(‘ (\\o hr, ids ('\e(*ed(Ml (hat r)[' tin' previon•^ 
V(‘ar hy Us. l.si)2 IP. 

It is o imI ifyin.o' to reeoial (hat tln're has l)e»*n .an 
inei‘eji^(' o|' reveniK' undin* all (he lieads exeeplino 
I hat of r(‘Ml w'hieh Tell short ol‘ (he piv'vious y(*ar hy 
Ih^. Ihl .")(). 'Phis (hie to (lie vaeanelc's in tin* 

hos((d duriiio (he <‘arlier part of the yi'ar. Anotliei' 
limn W'hieh spi'eial iin'iition i^ the lhn(dhi>t 

t . 

.Mai>'a/jin‘ aeeoinit. Tin' followin.i’ il('lail> >ho\\ how 
tin.' halaiiee of U'^. TnP Its ^h(lW’ll in the ie\('ime 
aeeount has h<'(*n arrivi'd a1: - 


Kxi‘km)iti la-. 

IN. e. 

ID 

Post of lu'inlin^ 

s."):! t )l ) 

i2' 

Kditor’s .Allowanm 

IlX.'Voo 

Cl) 

PostaL':i‘ 

prYt; 

(1) 

Other B\pens<‘s 

h72 



Tola! 

Incomk 



'If 

Sidi.seripl loii^ 

•jrod 

lOl 

Sales 

2ri'U(i 

■:i.) 

Adv crtiNtMUenls 



liilerest on Biiddlnst 



Pr(*ss Bund 

121! (i 1 



'I’ota-I I!k. 


As the Ma;.>’a/ain' is issued free to inmnhers it 
is important that its cost, should her kept as low' as 
jmssihle so that no larji>e part, of tin; income (»!’ the 
Association may he swallowi'd up hy this pnhlieation. 

The Ihdanct' SluH't on tin' wdiole indicates that 
the iinaneial stability of tin* Association which In'raldml 
its incorporat ion in 11)27 has heiui well mainlaiiM'il. 

'Phe rna'dit Udanci* of tin* Aheyaratin* Unnd and 
th(' lUiihliin* I'hnnl are fully eoveri'd hy profiertN and 
cash whih* the iiili'rest on tin* lUiddliist Press Fund 
has hei'ii si'l aside and deposited in the ('(‘>don 
Savino.s Bank. 'Pin* only liahihty that the Association 
Inm. is tin* sum of Ks. I'JlOh 1)1 dm* to the Buddhist 
Pr(‘ss Bund. As luemhers are aware, this fund was 
inti'iided for tin* )>urehase of a Pn'Ss for tin; ime of 
tin* Association hut as tlie amount eolleeti'd was not 
snffieeiit foi (In' piirposi'. tliis sum was usinl with tin* 
consent of the Trust(‘<‘s for Pnpiidatinix tin* de.ht on 
tin* pri'inises, on tin* condition that the Association 
.should m(*e( the expenses in connection wit.h tin* 

‘ Buddhist". Phe iniportiinei' of a pri'SS as linlicated 
ill my pri'vious r(‘port cannot be over estimated. If all 
llie mt'iule'rs eMde;ivt*ni* to pa> tln*ir suhseriptiun in 
full and more* payinir memliers this sum could 

he realis(‘d in a h*w' y(*ars. '^riu;re i.'^ already a sum 
of Ks. I>(M)0 - in fixed di'posit account and it is hoped 
to inerea>e it h\ a furtln*!' Sinn of Ks. IDOO - during 
this month. 

I must iako this opportunity of thankin^j: tliost; 
memht'rs who remit tod their suhseription in time 
without waltlim for calls and rendered that financial 
.msistaiua* wliieli Is ahsolutel\' neei'ssary for the effiei- 
out working of tin* institution. 

V. 8 . NANAYAKKAKA, 

Hont/. Treasurer, 


Balance Uk. T.VP’BS 


loth February, lOliT 



YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO. (INCORPORATED)’ 

lacome & Expenditure Account from 1st January to Slat December, 1936. 


EXPENDITURE 

j 

Hs. i (vts. 

INCOME 

Rs. • 

,0i-s 

1\) Salaries & 

I 

2.(l|| ' (N) 

By Subscri])tiuns 

0,552: 

50 

Collector’s Couimissioii 

, TO 

V 1 lunations 

580 

00 

M IjiMtits tfe Fans 

IM-l I 4!l 

Rtiligiuiis Pulilieiitions 

2,020 

o:; 

,, Printing & Stationery 

lOH ; U 

Sunday Collections 

,170 

70 

,, Postiiige 

15:4 ; 01 

.. Hostel Fees 

:!,Oi)K 

'1 

Advertisements 

0 <)8 

„ Kent of Reoins & (iarage 

•J.18U 

5( 1 ' 

,, Telephone 

•2:30 00 

ll.n.1 1)1 Hull 

‘ (;;i5 

00 

.. Amlii h’ees 

(K) ■ (M) 

,, (liirden Ih’otluee 

121 

71 

Ih’ites & Taxes 

;')()() ! on 

Tennis Fe(‘> 

100 

15 

Kopairs to Ihiihling 

1.120 ' 72 

,, Billiard l’’ee> 

(iio 

:;5 

liisuranee 

75 00 

Bank Inleresl 

•221 

IT 

.. Interest on Jluddliist Press 

(»20 OO 

Sundries 

00 

11 

,, I lopreeiation on Furniture 

•245 . OK 




,, P( 3 rfnrining Right Soeicly l/ieimse 

:n 1 50 




„ Religious lixaniination 

L27H 1 00 




,, Prize I)istrii)utinn 

H2\) ' so 




Hanu Proacliing 

228 • 5(; 




.. V(‘sak Celebrations 

115 ! 00 



1 

.. Library & KeiulingRiDini 

252, , 72 




.. The JUuhIhist Magazine 

750 i 2,8 




Hostel 

2.001) i 55 




. Tennis 

105 1 75 




.. IHlIiards 

2,78 • 11 




.. Sundries 

2,0; 08 



1 

1 

M Kx(!C!.ss ot Ineoiiie over Kxpeiidilure , 

007 12 

1 



. 'i 

j 


1 

i 

1 

1 

t4.:!'.i2; 2K 

1 

Rs.,.. 

li.:i02 

; OH 


V. S. NAN A YAK KARA. 


Itmif): TrcrtHHvvi 


rolon)l><», 10th Februflry, l>f37. 


'ri'iriKNrK I’KHKWA tfe Cu., 

Vf)i purnfr Avvnmianta^ 

A mi I tors. 



YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO, (INCORPORATED) 
Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1936. 


• CAPltAl^iJfc nAHJr.lTIES 

Rs. 

<^ts. 

PROPFR/rV A’, ASSETS 

Rs. 

C’l.s. 

Aboyratno Fund 

' 1 

KUniit' .SM 

FhKBIIOLD I^IUJPKPTV; — 



Hujyjiist Press Fiiiid 

Budiluit!: Fund 

ii,:ipd 

; 00 

Association Premise.s Rs. 7l,r)17'72 


• 

:i:ii 

; .Yo 

KuPiniegjda Projiert.y .. S,()00'tH) 



KTlninett'aln .Property, Deposit of nnit 

ho: ot) 

Maho Profierty ,. TiOO'OO 

H().017 

7-1 

.8oeurii>^ i)ef)osit of Fniployees 









[.ending' Ijibrary — Borrowi^rs’ Deposit ... 

It) 

00 




•Sundry GrtMlitors 

217 


Fi:knitiihk Etc. 



# 



less depreciation 

2,t;r)0 

24 

FAPITAD .\( (X)UNT: — 






BnlniK’o Jit credit on 



Su M ) It Y Dii »T0 1 ts : — 



Rs. nK.iwitV 0) 



Resident Mmnbers on 



Ad<l oxiM^ss td‘ inconu* over 

expeiuJitnre from 1st JalUl:^r^ 

to .’list De.cemhor, DKlti ■10712 

70.212 

10 

A/c. •>!' Rent Hostel .F(a'> 07d’(h> 

Rent of KiiriinegaJa Property 

outstanding )l2d'00 

Religious Publications A c. I’ll 






721 

20 

Loans to employees 25*00 




Advanck Air. 






Vihare at Mantivu Leper Asylum 

:D5 

20 




Dkp(j.sjts: — 






Directoi’ of Electrical Undertakings 

115 

OD 




Stock:'" 






Religiou.s Publications 

1,008 

07 


j 


Cash: — 






Ceylon Savings Bank 






Dn A c. of Abeyratiu* Eund ;l,0()()’00 
On A c. Bull. IW Fund LOUVOfi 






Post Office Savings Hank 

On A.c. of Tennis Club 10*00 

National Bank of India: — 






Fixed Deposit (MMuoal OdMlO’OO 

Current Accomit 2,800*04 

Jn Hand 15*00 

10,775 

TiO 

Rs... 


11 

Rs... 

0(;,(i:i5| 

11 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA. 

Nony: TreaftmuT* 


\Vt* that wo liavo lUiilittMl iho aeroiiiits of the Youii^; NJeii’s ihiddhiat Association, Uoloniho, 

Tor the year ended dint December, I9d(), and that the l’ore;4oin;^ Balance sheet is bused thereon and 
exhibits on our opinion a true ami correct view of the AsHoriution’s affairs, accordiiif^ to the information 
given to us and as shown by tlie books of tlic Association. Arrears of subscriptionH have not been 
taken into account. 

TKKKNt’K >^1KKHA yt Go., 

CorporfUe .*1 rronutanis. 

^/oloinbo, JOtb FelinuMy, TddT. JadtVers# 


YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION, COLOMBO, (INC0RPORiiT£O) 
FORT BRANCH BUILDING FUND ACCOUNT • ’ 

Statement of Income and Expenditure from let January to Slat December, 1936. 


F-XPENDITt’liK 

Rs. (^s. 

INCOMK 

* ks. 

• ! 

To Snlaries cV allowanco.s 

1:^0 

00 

l>y Donations 


50 

,, (-ollecior’s Conmnssioii 

104 

r.;i 

,, Sale of 25 rl. Ticket Kooks 

51 

. 00 

Audit bWs 

25. 

(Ml 

„ Hank lnten‘st 

Id.-, 

02 

„ Stationery 


25 



-r 

„ Postage 

05 

r),‘» 


'• ^ 1 


,, Micellaupoiis 

10 

40 




„ Excess of .Incoiiio over Ex]>oii(liturc 

1,U>1 

1 

40 

1 




Hs..J 

1,7H0 

12 

Hs... 

l.THd 

12 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at 31st December 1936. 


LlAJliLITlES 

Rs. 

Cts. 

ASSETS 

Ks. j 

C tb. 

Capital AcnouwT; 



Cash; 

1 

j 


Balance on 1-1 -RG 7,G047l 



National Bank of India;- 



Add excess of income 



[n Fixed Deposit 

(),000 i 

(Hi 

over oxpenditure 1,40140 

0,000 

11 

In Current Account 

0.041 

11 



1 

i 

1 , < 

In Flaiiil 

25 

00 

Ks... 

it.dGIl 

l" 

Ks... 

o.ooti 

Li' 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA, 

Houfj; Treamrrr. 


Wo luivo exaniiiKul thoso ami fiiul tliom l<» l)r corrootly stated. 


Tkhknck Pkhera Co., 

Corpenftr Accouiitant 9 ^ 

Audi tot 8, 


Colombo, lOth Fwhriiary, UKiT. 





YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION. COLOMBO, (INCORPORATED) 
MANTiVU LEPER ASYLUM VIHARA BUILDING FUND 
StAnnent of Receipts and Payments from 1st January to 31st December, 1936. 



FLOOD RELIEF FUND 

Statement of Receipts and Payments from 1st January to 31st December, 1936. 


• 

RKOKIPTS 

Rs. 

Cis. 

1 

1 J’AYMKNTS 

1{S. 

Cts. 

To Jhilance on 1-1 -rUl 

108 

29 

0^’ (’oiifril)ntiun to wards 






Flood Relief Work 

:>() 

(K) 




„ llulauco in Honkon;i 






& Shanghai Bank 

58 

2!) 

Rs... 

lUH 

29 

Ifs... 

108 

29 


V. S. NANAYAKKARA, 


Wo luwo exflwinctl tbowo uccounts and find them to be correctly sbntcd. 


Hany Treasurer. 


Threncb Pkrer^v & Co., 

Corporate Accomtmts^ 

Colombo, 10th February, 10117, Auditors. 




Y. Mv L A. Fort Brandi BuBdiiig Fund 


Ladies’ Committee Balance Sheet to 31st December, 1930#'' 








t 


KKCEll'TS 


Kh. 

1 Ct8. 

1 

1 — 

DISBURSEMENTS 


1 

Cts. 

CARNIVAL ACCOUNT 

1 

i 

CARNIVAL ACCOUNT 


' i 

j 

^ . 

Halaitfc* lu’uuMh^ furwiml 

Uh. (),70HT):« 


1 

1 

llJlectric l)iil (balance! Us. 

2‘00 

! 


lutercci li)8() 

72'«i) 

6,781 

' 22 

PostajL»e 

lOTMl 







Advance to Secy., Y. M. B. A. 

."lO'dO 

1 

f ' 



i 


Prlntin^^ 

:r(M) 

1 

t 




1 

1 


Coininission on atlvertiscments 

50‘(M) 







Petty expenses 

8082 

145 ' 

' 82 





Balance 


6,(585 

40 

TILL ACCOUNT 




TILL ACeOUNT 




nalatico hroujiht iorwsird 

l,OH7‘H0, 



Posla^e 

777 



Receipt IS 

7!)rV:iHV 

i,88;i 

28 

Bad Cnins 

75 

« 1 

/)2 



1 


Balance 


1,874 

7() 


Total ifci... 

8.(56 1 

50 

To'i M. 

Us... 

8,(561 

nO 



1 





xsar 


NEn,ACC0UNl 

Us. (MlUo'lo 
1.K7r7(i 


Hs. H.rjlO’lC) 


111 Btuik Rh. 8,47'2'75 

Cash in hand I17'41 


Kh. 8 , 51 (n(i 


U.ilaiifo Carnival Account 
I liilanco Till Account 


(iHACM PEKMHA, 

Hony: Tnmtirer. 





